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PREFACE 


Tue volume which now appears for the first time 
in an English dress under the title ‘ Introduction to 
the Canonical Books of the Old Testament ” is trans- 
lated from the fifth thoroughly revised edition of my 
« Kinleitung in das Alte Testament” (‘ Introduction 
to the Old Testament”), which was first published 
fifteen years ago (in 1891). It is a source of un- 
qualified satisfaction to me that in its new form the 
“« Introduction” is confined to the Canonical Books 
‘of the Old Testament. The sections on _ the 
~ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, which were included 
~in the last edition, have, at my earnest desire, been 
omitted from the present work. ‘These will form 
~ the subject of a separate volume, for the preparation 
- of which the publisher has been fortunate enough to 
~ secure the services of Professor Gunkel. 
eo In a work which is intended to serve primarily as 
.a Handbook for students, it would obviously be 
Simpossible, nor indeed would it be fitting, that every 
Gview which has been propounded regarding the 
_various problems raised by the science of Biblical 
Dp Introduction in this department should be discussed. 
It has been my endeavour, however, to lay due 
4 emphasis on all the important factors that have 
<9 00- operated in the development of Old Testament 
Mi 
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Introductory Method, and especially to assign credit, 
where credit is due, to pioneers whose work is in 
danger of being forgotten. I have also tried to take 
account of all important contributions to Criticism 
in its recent phases, and to estimate the weight of 
critical opinion in relation to problems which are 
still being discussed. Since 1891, when the first 
edition of this work appeared, the movement of 
Criticism has been continuous, and of this fact due 
account is here, I hope, taken. 

In this way, the student will, I trust, find in the 
volume here presented a faithful picture of the 
present state of Old Testament critical science, both 
as regards the problems that still call for final solution, 
and as to assured results. 

In sending it forth in its English dress, I venture 
to express the hope that the volume may find, at the 
hands of English students and readers, as warm a 
welcome as it has been fortunate enough to secure ~ 
in Germany, and that it will be found to serve a 
useful end, especially as a Handbook for the pur- 
poses of study. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to the 
English publishers for the worthy manner in which 
they are placing my volume before English readers. 


C. CORNILL. 
January 1907, 
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»> 35) 1, 8, Jdetween “by” and ‘* Hobbes,” zzsert ‘ Aben Ezra.” 
» 81, ,, 8, for ‘Ex. xix.—xxiv.” read ** Ex, xix.—-xxxiv.” 


»» 99, 5, 1, for “xxv, 6-19” read ‘xxv, 6-9.” 

BES) ny Bip Je Se, PO)? eae wah 17-19.” 

» 141, ,, 26, for “xxi, 23-35” read” xxi. 32-35.” 

SUR, op Byer Cos 6? gael Ong ah, 

» 144, ,, 18, for “xxxv. 1-5” read ‘‘ xxxvi. 1-5,” 

oy yy 5, Uh jar Sesh, renin yp Meza oa, sath, Ge 

5 5g Op ile rain, BR pare saith, Da” 

>», 237, ,, 17, after the three Hebrew words zwser¢ (‘‘ Midrash of the Book 
of Kings).” 

», 273, ,, 28, for “Jona” read ‘* Jonah,” 

», 287, ,, 1, for ‘* Esra” read *‘ Ezra,” 
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1 The attention of readers is particularly requested to this list. It would be 
well if the corrections could be embodied before using the book, 
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CHAPTER I 
PROLEGOMENA 


§ 1. Name anp IDEA 


Auruorities: H. Hupfeld, Ueber Begriff und Methode der soge- 
nannten biblischen Einleitung,etc.,1844; and St. Kr., xxxiv.3 ff, 
1861, against H. J. Holtzmann, St. Kr., xxxiii. 410 ff, 1860. 


5) 


1. The name “Introduction” owes its origin to 
the Ancient Church: ecaywyy first certainly occurs 
in Adrianus (t+ circa 440), while introductio can be 
traced back indirectly to Cassiodorus Senator ({ cerca 
570). The German term “Kinleitung” was em- 
ployed for the first time by J. D. Michaelis (+ 1791) in 
his “ Einleitung in die géttlichen Schriften des neuen 
Bundes” (1750). While the name has remained un- 
changed, the thing denoted by it has in the course 
of the centuries undergone essential modifications of 
meaning. What is now understood under the term 
“ Introduction ” can best be defined as that branch of 
theological discipline which is concerned with Holy 
Scripture on its literary side. Its function is to 
ascertain how and when the individual poe 
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originated which, in their collected shape, form Holy 
Scripture (=the so-called “Special” Introduction) ; 
and, further, to ask how and when these individual 
writings became united into the common whole of 
the existing collection, and how this collection has 
come down to us (=the so-called “General” Intro- 
duction). These questions can only be resolved 
scientifically along the lines of historical-critical in- 
vestigation, and so it has been customary, since the 
time of G. L. Bauer (+ 1806), to designate such In- 
troduction as “ historical-critical.” 

2. More particularly the Introduction to the Old 
Testament has to deal with, as the subject-matter of 
its investigation, those products of Israelitish and 
Jewish literature which are recognised, or have been 
recognised, by the Christian Church as sacred. To 
this fact is due its theological character as well as 
its organic position in the whole vital structure of 
Christian theological science. 

8. Since the inquiry, both in its character and 
process, partakes of the nature of an investigation 
of the history of a literature, the title “ History of 
Biblical Literature” or “ History of Hebrew Litera- 
ture” has been proposed. But, apart from the fact 
that in a History of Hebrew Literature much would 
call for treatment which in an Introduction to the 
Old Testament would have no organic place, in the 
present position of scientific investigation—and _ per- 
haps for all time—a real history of Biblical literature 
is impossible. In a word, so long as such points can 
be debated in this connexion as “ Moses or Ezra?” 
“Solomon or Alexander Jannaeus?” a history of 
Hebrew literature is out of the question, If the 
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name “Introduction” be rejected altogether as 
unscientific, and as insufficiently indicating what is 
intended to be described, no objection can be taken 
on this ground to “Critical History of the Old 
Testament” (R. Simon), or “ History of the Sacred 
Writings of the Old Testament ” (Spinoza, Hupfeld, 
Reuss). 


§ 2. Hisrory or THE METHop 


Literature: L. Diestel, Geschichte des A.T. in der christlichen 
Kirche, 1869. 


1. The material collected by the Ancient Church in the form 
of “ Introductions” or “ Guides” to Holy Scripture is throughout 
stamped with a purely hermeneutical character; its aim is to 
offer guidance to the right understanding of Holy Scripture, 
and to lead onward to that end. Compare the following char- 
acteristic words of Adrianus: of aovdaio: obv Tas apopuas 
evrevOey Saverramevor Odov Twa Kat TUAnY TH pirtouabia edpr- 
govst pos THy TIS lepas ypadys OdnynOnva Stavoray.' The 
eisaywyn eis Tas Oelas ypapas [Guide to the Holy Scriptures]? 
of Adrianus, which has given its specific name'to our branch of 
theological method [Introduction], is simply an explanation of 
the Hebraisms in Biblical Greek. Tyconius (+ circa 390) and 
Eucherius of Lyons (+ 452) belong exclusively to the hermen- 
eutical school. The “Doctrina Christiana” of Augustine 
(+ 430) only deals with a few questions of Introduction in II. 
8-15; and even Junilius Africanus (+552), who most clearly 
grasped the problem of Introduction on the side of the history 
of literature, in his “Instituta regularia divinae legis” [ed. 
H. Kihn, 1880] only devotes nine chapters to it, under the 
characteristic title of Quae pertinent ad swperficiem scripturarum, 
while the remaining forty-one, Quae scriptura nos edocet, may be 
described as Biblical theology. 





1 «Thus those who have sufficient diligence in utilising the means 
here provided, will by zealous study find a way and an entrance 
through which to be led to the understanding of Holy Scripture,” 

2 Kd. F. Goessling, 1887. 
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2, The mediaeval period did nothing independently to advance 
the study of Introductory method; the latter received its first 
impulse to new life from Humanism and the Reformation. Here 
the Roman Church leads the van. The “ Isagoge” [Introduction] 
of St Pagninus (+1541), dating from the year 1536, is still 
quite mediaeval in character; while, on the other hand, the 
“Bibliotheca Sancta” of Sixtus Senensis (+ 1599), which first 
appeared in 1566, and was repeatedly reprinted and reissued 
down to the eighteenth century, can be described as an attempt 
in the direction of a history of Biblical literature, even though 
the larger part of its pages is still occupied with hermeneutical 
matter and the history of the interpretation. On the Pro- 
testant side the long line of the Reformers is inaugurated by 
A. Rivetus (+1651) with his “Isagoge” (appeared 1627), in 
which, in consequence of its author’s strict reforming ideas of 
inspiration, all discussion of the questions of Special Introduction 
is, by the premisses, excluded as meaningless; and by the 
Lutheran M. Walther (+ 1662), whose “ Officina biblica noviter 
adaperta” (appeared 1636), which is dependent upon Sixtus 
Senensis, though it is marked by a strong dogmatic bias, yet, in 
a manner entirely consonant with a history of the literature, sets 
forth the whole Introductory method with a clearer distinction 
of General from Special Introduction, and must therefore be 
recognised as the first “ Introduction” in the modern sense. 

3. A new direction was given to investigation by the appear- 
ance of Criticism on the scene, which first came in contact with 
the Bible in the guise of the so-called “lower criticism.” Its 
gifted pioneer was the French reforming theologian L. Cappellus 
(+ 1658), who was the first to achieve, with anything like exact- 
ness and clearness, and on a consistently high level, a purely 
scientific philological treatment of the O.T. In his “ Arcanum 
punctationis revelatum” (1624) he strikingly demonstrated the 
unoriginal character of the punctuation of the Hebrew text, 
and also showed in the “Critica Sacra” (1650) that the con- 
sonantal text of the O.T. had been handed down in a form that 
was by no means free from uncertainty and error. Side by 
side with Cappellus stands J. Morinus (+1659), with his two 
volumes of “ Exercitationes biblicae” (appeared 1633 and 1660). 
Tendencies in the direction of the so-called “higher criticism” 
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first meet us in the work of the philosopher 'Th. Hobbes 
(+ 1679), whose “ Leviathan” (iii. 33) treats “Of the Number, 
Antiquity, Scope, Authority, and Interpreters of the Books of 
Holy Scripture.” 

A searching literary investigation of the Pentateuch was 
produced by I. Peyrerius (¢ 1676) in Book IV. cap. i. and ii. 
of his extraordinary work, published anonymously in 1655, 
“Systema theologicum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi”—he, 
however, extended the results there attained expressly to the 
other Biblical books also; while B. Spinoza (+ 1677), in the 
“'Tractatus theologico-politicus” (1670), cap. vi.—x., requires 
already ad Scripturam interpretandum.. . ejus  sinceram 
historiam adornare [for the interpretation of Scripture . . 
that its true history be provided]; here, in a manner truly 
classical, the problems and aims of the Introductory method 
were defined, and, with the intuition of genius, many of its 
most important results anticipated. This section of the 
““’Tractatus theologico-politicus” must be reckoned among the 
most significant of the contributions that had hitherto been 
made to the literature on the O.T. For the science of Intro- 
duction the “ Histoire critique du Vieux Testament” (appeared 
1678) of R. Simon (+1712) can only be described as epoch- 
making; it is a very learned and thorough literary-critical 
investigation of the O.T., which might be regarded as an 
“Introduction” in the modern sense, if Simon had not ex- 
clusively limited himself to General Introduction. For Simon’s 
life and the history of his “ Histoire critique,” cf especially 
A. Bernus, “ R. Simon et son Hist. crit. d. V.T.” (1869). 

4. From this Criticism contemporaries and the generation that 
followed held themselves stiffly aloof: in the century which falls 
between the years 1670 and 1770 the only noteworthy work is 
the ‘Introductio ad libros canonicos bibliorum V.T. omnes” 
(1714-1721) and the “Critica Sacra” (1728) of the extreme 
Lutheran controversialist J. -G. Carpzov (+1767); the sole 
object of these books is the polemical one of refuting the 
Pseudo-critica, Before a truly scientific treatment and investiga- 
tion of the O.T. could be made possible it was essential that a 
firm and immovable foundation of principle should be laid. 
To have achieved this is the abiding merit of the “Father of 
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the Neo-Theology,” J. G. Semler (1791). ‘This scholar, by the 
publication of his “ Abhandlung von freier Untersuchung des 
Kanons” (4 vols., 1771-1775), prepared the way for a strictly 
historical treatment of the Canon, and for determining the sense 
of the individual books of the Bible in the light of the historical 
circumstances surrounding their origin, and thereby dealt the 
orthodox Protestant doctrine of inspiration its death-blow. It 
is true that his own effort in the “ Apparatus ad liberalem V.T. 
_interpretationem” (1773) can only be described as singularly 
unfortunate; but still the right way had been pointed out, and 
the right principles clearly recognised. It was not so much a 
scholar of the regular type, but a poet—J. G. Herder (+ 1803) 
—-who to an astonished world made known in a certain measure 
a new aspect of the O.T., and revealed its splendour and its 
beauty. Herder taught the world to appreciate the O.T. as 
an artistic self-presentation of the Israelitish national conscious- 
ness, and as a document of religion. ‘To the O.T. he devoted 
a whole series of works: ‘“ Aelteste Urkunde des Menschen- 
geschlechts ” (1774-1776), “ Salomons Lieder der Liebe” (1778), 
“Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend” (1780); and, 
above all, “ Vom Geist der Ebriischen Poesie” (1782). ‘Though 
Herder’s point of view is essentially the aesthetic one, yet in 
every part of his work the profound and independent thinker is 
manifest who was destined to exercise a lasting influence over 
scientific investigation. Building on the basis of Herder’s 
results, and keeping his work always in view throughout, J. G. 
Eichorn (+ 1827) produced the first “Introduction to the O.T.” 
(1780-1782), in fact as well as in name. In this treatise all 
the materials which are now comprehended under the term 
“Introduction” are dealt with and marshalled with a wealth of 
learning, a literary grace, and a completeness that are remark- 
able. ichorn’s work won a great and well-deserved reputation, 
and determined the lines of Introductory method for a genera- 
tion. The works of Jahn (+1816), “ Einleitung in die gétt- 
lichen Biicher des Alten Bundes” (1793), of G. L. Bauer 
(+ 1806), “ Entwurf einer Einleitung in das A.T.” (1794), of 





1 Second edition, “ Ent. einer historisch-kritischen Einleitung in 
das A.T,” (1801). 
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J.C. W. Augusti (+ 1841), “ Grundriss einer historisch-kritischen 
Einleitung in das A.T.” (1806), are essentially dependent upon 
Eichorn ; the six-volume treatise also of L. Bertholdt (+ 1822), 
“ Historisch-kritische Einleitung in siimtliche kanonische und 
apokryphische Schriften des A. und N.T.” (1812-1819), marks 
no real advance on EKichorn. 

5. A new factor was introduced into the science of Introduction 
by the appearance of religious-historical Criticism, as the pioneer 
of which the name of W. M. L. de Wette (} 1849) calls for 
recognition. The first-fruits of his work, the three volumes: 
“ Dissertatio critica qua Deuteronomium a prioribus Pentateuchi 
libris diversum, alius cujusdam recentioris auctoris opus esse 
monstratur” (1805), and “ Beitriige zur Einleitung in das A.T.”— 
first small volume, “ Kritischer Versuch tiber die Glaubwiirdig- 
keit der Biicher der Chronik mit Hinsicht auf die Geschichte 
der mosaischen Biicher und Gesetzgebung” (1806), and the 
second volume, “ Kritik der mosaischen Geschichte” (1807),’— 
are brilliant examples of this method of treatment, and secured 
for O.T. science several permanent results of far-reaching 
significance. The “ Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Ein- 
leitung in die kanonischen und apokryphischen Biicher des 
A.T.,” which first appeared in 1817, is the first really independent 
and noteworthy work of Introduction since Eichorn; it marks, 
however, no advance on the brilliant ‘ Beitriige,” but has rather 
a suspicion of wavering in the direction of the mediatising type 
" of theology. It was reserved for W. Vatke (+ 1882) to be the 
first to bring to full maturity, in his “Biblische 'Theologie 
wissenschaftlich dargestellt ” (1835), the bud which had_ burst 
into blossom in the work of the youthful De Wette. Here, 
on the basis of a history of the religion which is as boldly 
conceived as it is firmly constructed, Vatke gives a pragmatic 
recital of the evolution of the O.T. literature which for the 
first time clearly conceives, and to a large extent lays hold of 
the facts of, the actual process of development. For the most 
part, indeed, this pioneering work was doomed to be neglected 
and without influence; for neither in the domain of criticism 





1 Described [under the general title] as “ Kritik der israelitischen 
Geschichte, Erster Teil.’’ It was not, however, continued any further. 
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nor apologetic was it taken into account. It was rather the 
mighty figure of the Géttingen scholar H. Ewald (+ 1875) who 
entered into the inheritance of Eichorn and De Wette, and who 
for a whole half-century remained the standard authority in the 
domain of O.T. science. We do not, indeed, possess a formal 
treatise of Introduction from Ewald’s pen; but in “ Die Dichter 
des Alten Bundes” (1835-1839), “Die Propheten des Alten 
Bundes ” (1840-1841), and the first volume of his “ Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel” (1843) he has given us an isagogic treatment 
of all the books of the O.T. 

6. The critical treatment of O.T. Introductory method 
seemed firmly set on a course of unchallenged and irresistible 
triumph. But there came a set-hack. Once more the strict 
ecclesiastical view gathered its forces in an effort to overthrow 
Criticism by means of an apologetic which borrowed its weapons 
from the armoury of the opponent whom it proscribed, and to 
re-establish the old Protestant point of view in regard to 
inspiration. In his “ Beitrige zur Einleitung ins A.T.” (3 vols., 
1831-1839) E. W. Hengstenberg (+ 1869) attempted to revise 
and reverse the verdicts of Criticism with regard to three 
questions which were to a special degree the subjects of dis- 
cussion, and to “demonstrate” the “ authenticity of Daniel,” 
“the integrity of Zechariah,” and “the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch.” ‘The most thorough-going and complete presenta- 
tion of Introductory method in this sense is the ‘“ Handbuch 
der historisch-kritisch Einleitung in das A.T.” (5 vols., 1836— 
1849)' of H. A. C. Hiivernick (+ 1845), and the shorter but 
thoroughly practical and useful “Lehrbuch der historisch- 
kritischen Kinleitung in die kanonischen und apokryphischen 
Schriften des A.T.” (1853) of C. F. Keil (+ 1888). In opposi- 
tion to this school, the cause of Criticism, from Ewald’s stand- 
point, was represented by F. Bleek (+ 1859) in the “ Einleitung 
in das A.T.” (edited by J. Bleek and A. Kamphausen, 1860), by 
J. J. Stihlein (+1875) in his “ Spezielle Einleitung in die 
kanonischen Biicher des A.T.” (1862), by Th. Noldeke in his 
“ Die A.'Testamentliche Literatur” (in a series of essays published 
1868), and by E. Schrader, who in 1869 published what was 





1 Completed after Hiivernick’s death by Keil. 
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nominally the eighth edition of De Wette’s “ Einleitung,” but 
was in reality an entirely new and altogether independent work. 

7. Occupying essentially and fundamentally the same critical 
position as Ewald, but yet in important details already pointing 
the way beyond, the Dutch scholar A. Kuenen (+1891), in his 
‘“‘ Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het ontstaan en de 
verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds” (3 vols., 1861— 
1865), gave the world the work of a specialist who did not 
merely sum up and register previous results, but tested and 
investigated every problem independently. The so-called 
“Modern School of Criticism,” which recognises and reverences 
in him its leader and master, dates from K. H. Graf (+1869). 
In this scholar’s “ Die geschichtlichen Biicher des A.T.” (1866), 
in close dependence on the precedent set by the youthful De 
Wette and Vatke, a larger amount of space is accorded to the 
criticism of the history of the religion, and to it the decisive 
word is given. An elaborate exposition of the history of the 
religion of Israel from this point of view was put forth by Kuenen 
in his monumental “ Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish 
State” (3 vols., 1869 and 1870), while Germany for the most 
part held itself aloof from the “ Grafian hypothesis ”—in fact, it 
was only A. Kayser (+ 1885) who in his ‘ Das vorexilische Buch 
der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Erweiterungen” (1874) de- 
veloped it any further in public. ‘The turning-point was reached 
with the publication of J. Wellhausen’s brilliant ‘ Geschichte 
Israels” (first part, 1878; the later editions [fifth, 1899] under 
the altered title “‘ Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels”). Since 
the appearance of this epoch-making work the whole science of 
O.T. Introduction has ranged itself round the question, “ for or 
against Wellhausen.” To the modern critical school belong 
the following :—Wellhausen’s revision of Bleek’s “ Einleitung ” 
(1878). E. Reuss (+1891), “Die Geschichte der heiligen 
Schriften A.T.’s” (1881 ; 2nd ed., 1890); B. Stade, ‘* Geschichte 
des Volkes Israels” (1881-1888), which includes an extremely 
thorough treatment of the history of the literature. W. R. 
Smith (+1894), “The Old Testament in the Jewish Church” 
(1881 ; 2nd ed., 1892), which first secured an assured position 
in Germany through the translation of W. Rothstein under the 
title “Das A.T.: Seine Entstehung und Ueberlieferung” 
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(1894). A. Kuenen, second thoroughly revised edition of the 
“ Onderzoek,” the first two volumes 1885-1889 ; after Kuenen’s 
death, in 1893 the first part of the third volume, edited by 
J. C. Matthes, completed the translation into German of all 
that had hitherto appeared; yet the work necessarily has the 
appearance of remaining a torso; and so A. Kuenen’s 
“Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft,” trans- 
lated by K. Budde (1894), is doubly welcome as a supplement. 
The author’s “ Grundriss,” first published 1891.  G. Wildeboer, 
“ Die letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds” (1893; 2nd ed., 1903) ; 
German translation by F. Risch (1895). Here also belongs the 
“ Abriss der Geschichte des A.Testamentlichen Schrifttums,” 
by E. Kautzsch (1894),! an outline of the subject sketched by a 
master-hand for the wide circle of the educated laity generally ; 
as also S. R. Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament” (first appeared 1891; German translation by 
W. Rothstein, 1896). The latter work occupies in the main 
the position of the modern critical school, even though in many 
details it maintains a thoroughly conservative attitude. 

In conscious opposition to the newer criticism are ranged the 
following :—the posthumous Introductory work of W. Vatke 
(“‘ Historisch-kritische Einleitung in das A.T.,” edited from 
lecture-notes by H. G. S. Preiss, 1886); E. Riehm (+ 1888), 
‘“Kinleitung in das A.T.,” edited by A. Brandt (1889, 1890), 
and the exposition of Introductory method given in the volume 
of the series edited by Zoeckler, from the pen of H. L. Strack 
(“Einleitung in das A.T.,” including the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha; fifth much enlarged and improved edition, 
1898). A peculiar combination of free criticism and bold 
apologetic, but with varying emphasis on the two elements, 
is manifest in the work of F. E. Koenig (“ Einleitung in das 
A.T.,” including the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
O.T., 1893): in Deuteronomy, ¢.g., he affirms the existence of 
elements derived from the time of the Judges, while, on the 





1 In the supplement to “ Die heilige Schrift des A.T. iibersetzt 
und herausgegeben von E, Kautzsch”’ (1890-1894; 2nd ed., 1896; 
published separately in 1897, and in this form translated into 
English and published 1899). 
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other hand, on the subject of the “ Grundschrift” the accepted 
view according to the hypothesis of Wellhausen is advocated. 
Still, for all this, on account of the extraordinary wealth of 
material that is brought together, as well as the independent 
and penetrating thoroughness with which the whole method of 
Introduction is handled throughout, this piece of Introductory 
work must be recognised as the most noteworthy that has 
appeared in recent years. Finally, an altogether conservative 
character marks the comprehensive “ Einleitung in die Biicher 
des A.T.” of W. W. Baudissin, which appeared in 1901. As 
the title already indicates, the author pursues a way character- 
istically all his own. In opposition to the essentially analytic 
method of procedure, as it has been usually practised since the 
time of Eichorn, Baudissin aims at describing the individual 
books “exactly as they present themselves to the mind of the 
observant and judicious reader, as a concrete whole com- 
pounded, for the most part, out of parts of very different 
character.” This quite laudable and justifiable object is 
attained by the author in superlative fashion. In an exposition 
of the individual books of the Bible, on the side of their positive 
and particular characteristics, and of an estimate of their finer 
and aesthetic features, it is possible for those to rejoice who do 
not share the author’s scientific standpoint. 

8. Of modern Catholic scholars the following call for mention : 
—J. G. Herbst (+ 1836), “ Historisch-kritische Einleitung in 
die heiligen Schriften A.T.’s” (4 vols., 1840-1844, edited by 
B. Welte); A. Scholz (+1852), “Einleitung in die heiligen 
Schriften A.T.’s” (3 vols., 1845-1848); F. H. Reusch, 
“Yehrbuch der Einleitung ins A.T.” (1859; 4th ed., 1870) ; 
F. Kaulen, “Einleitung in die heilige Schrift A. und N.'T.’s” 
(1876-1881; 4th ed. of the “A.T.,” 1899); W. Schenz, 
“inleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des A.T.” (1887); 
R. Cornely, “ Historicae et criticae introductionis in V.T. libros 
sacros compendium” (1889). Of Jewish scholars :—J. First 
(+ 1873), “ Geschichte der biblischen Literatur und des jiidisch- 
hellenischen Schrifttums” (1867, 1870); D. Cassel (+1893), 
“Geschichte der jiidischen Literatur” (1871); A. Geiger 
(+ 1874), “ Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften P1807): 
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§ 3. OrDER or TREATMENT or THE MaTEriaL 


1. In accordance with § 1, our Introductory method 
is divisible into Special and General Introduction. 
The question arises: in what order should these two 
divisions be treated? M. Walther, Eichorn, Bauer, 
Jahn, Augusti, Bertholdt, De Wette, Hivernick, and 
Vatke begin with General; Keil, Bleek, Kuenen, 
Noldeke, Strack, and Riehm with Special Intro- 
duction. What is demanded both by the actual 
facts to be dealt with and by right method can 
only be satisfied by the latter order of treat- 
ment: the particular writings must first be brought 
clearly to view before they can be combined into 
the collection of Holy Scripture. We shall, there- 
fore, begin with Special Introduction, which exhibits 
the history of the particular Biblical books, and 
conclude with General Introduction, which treats 
of the history of the Bible as a whole; and in 
the latter case we shall again commence with 
the history of the Canon, and then set forth the 
history of the Text. The order of treatment 
followed by Kénig—History of the Text, Special 
Introduction, History of the Canon—I find it im- 
possible to adhere to. 

2. But in the case of Special Introduction also the 
question as to the right order of treatment of the 
material arises. Should this be a purely historical 
one, or determined by the character of the subject- 
matter? As we expressly exclude the designation of 
our Introductory method as a history of Biblical 
literature, the historical order of treatment is, by 
that fact, ruled out. In addition, it has the dis- 
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advantage of violently disintegrating many books of 
the Bible and relegating their different parts to the 
most various periods of Hebrew literature. For 
the purposes of a text-book practical considerations 
must be given the first place. In the interests of 
precision and clearness it therefore seems to be 
demanded that the individual books should be treated 
by themselves, and arranged, according to the 
categories of their subject-matter, into historical, 
prophetic, and poetical-didactic writings. 


§ 4. AGE oF THE PrRacTIcE oF WRITING AMONG 
THE HEBREWS 


As, according to the tradition, the Pentateuch is 
the oldest book of Biblical literature, the question 
as to the age of the practice of writing among the 
Hebrews must be investigated; a work like the 
Pentateuch could not have been transmitted merely 
by word of mouth. While many peoples possess a 
definite tradition regarding the time when, and the 
source whence, writing was introduced among them, 
this was not the case with the Hebrews; they have 
no recollection of a time when writing was not 
practised. For Moses and his age it is simply pre- 
supposed: cf. Ex. xvil. 14, xxiv. 4, xxxiv. 27; Numb. 
poor 2 Deut sxxxt. 95 cf. also: Hix. *xxviil. 9,21} 
36; Numb. v. 23. In the Papyrus Anastasi, iii., we 
possess documentary proof that at the time of the 
Pharaoh Merenptah there was in existence a vigorous 
and regular official correspondence from Egypt with 
Palestine and Phoenicia—and according to what is 
still the most probable view Merenptah is the Pharaoh 
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of the Exodus, and therefore Moses’ contemporary. 
Then again the find of clay tablets at Tell-el-Amarna 
in 1887 opened up unsuspected prospects and pos- 
sibilities. In view of such facts as these, it would be 
altogether unwarrantable to assert dogmatically that 
Moses could not have been possessed of a knowledge 
of writing. It is true the name 1p np (“ Book 
Town” ?), Judges i. 11, proves absolutely nothing ; 
and whether any conclusions can be drawn from the 
fact that 1piv occurs in the extremely ancient Song of 
Deborah with the meaning “leader” (“instructor”) 
is at least by no means certain. On the other hand, 
the use of writing for the time of David is firmly 
guaranteed by the existence at the royal court of the 
office of 1pip (‘“scribe,” ‘“ secretary”), 2 Sam. viii. 
17, xx. 25, as well as by the indubitably authentic 
Uriah-letter preserved in 2 Sam. xi. 14, 15. That 
the art of reading and writing was tolerably widely 
diffused among the Hebrews at a relatively early 
period is suggested by the instructive passage Judges 
vill. 14a passage which, of course, is evidence not 
for the age of Gideon, but for that of the narrator ; 
and it must be remembered that Judges viii. belongs 
to the oldest historical part of the O.T. The 
monumental stone, also, of the Moabite King Mea, 
which was erected some 125 years after David’s 
death, exhibits in the form of its letters such a 
finished type of cursive script as only long usage 
and a well-advanced development of the art of 
writing could produce. Cf. further Is. viii. 1 
KL XKIX, LIL: 


’ 
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§ 44. Hesprew Metre 


As poetical pieces appear in all branches of 
Hebrew literature, the historical books not 
excepted, it follows that the Prolegomena is the 
appropriate place for dealing with the metrical 
question: at the present time, indeed, it has the 
distinction of being the burning question of Old 
Testament science, so that even an Outline of Intro- 
duction cannot afford to pass it by. A full discussion 
and exhaustive treatment of details can be attempted 
here even less than elsewhere: our task must be 
limited to a brief introduction to those metrical 
systems which at the present time are of importance, 
and to a characterisation of their essential governing 
tendencies. 

1. It would be natural to suppose that a poetry 
which has produced works of such imperishable 
beauty as Job and the Psalms should have possessed 
an artistic form; for the essence of all art lies not in 
the material but the form. In the poetic art, form 
consists in the regularity with which syllable is 
arranged with syllable, word with word, verse with 
verse, strophe with strophe—in other words, it 
consists in a system of metre. More especially where 
the poetic art has not yet been divested of its twin 
relationship to music, where the poem is at the same 
time a song, the presence of metre is necessarily 
assured ; for singing, above all singing in chorus, is 
simply inconceivable without fixed form and definite 
rhythm. The only positive information on the 
subject of a Hebrew metre that we possess on the 
Jewish side is found in Josephus, who (Ant. 1. xvi. 4) 
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considers the Song of the Exodus (Ex. xv. 1-19) to 
have been written é ¢£auérpy tévw [in hexameter 
verse”]; in Ant. Iv. xviii. 44 he also describes the 
so-called “Song of Moses” (Deut. xxxii. 1-43) as 
momo éEduetpos [a hexameter poem], and in Ant. vil. 
xil. 8 he speaks of the Psalms of David as being 
composed “of several sorts of metre” (uérpov rouidov), 
“some trimeters and some pentameters” (rovs pev 
TpyséeTpous Tous de TevTauéetpous). But Josephus writes 
with the deliberate intention of making his people 
presentable and intelligible to a Graeco-Roman public, 
to whom a poetry without metre would naturally 
have seemed an absurdity. The most that can be 
said is that in these accounts we are dealing with a 
casual expression of Josephus, not with any real 
tradition; and the same remark may be applied to 
the assertions of Hieronymus [Jerome] on the subject 
of Hebrew metre, the best known of which occur in 
the Prologue of his translation of Job. In any ease, 
the metrical tradition—if any such existed—has 
disappeared without leaving a trace: the Jews them- 
selves have no knowledge of any system of Hebrew 
metre. 

Jewish tradition obviously regarded the character- 
istic difference between poetry and prose as embodied 
in the stichometrical structure of the poetical pieces : 
it distinguishes the longer poetical texts which occur 
in the body of the prose-literature—such as the Song 
of the Exodus (Kx. xv. 1-19), the Song of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiil. 1-43), the Song of Deborah (Judges v.), 
and the double-text of Ps. xvii. which occurs in 
2 Sam, xxil.—by a stichic arrangement of the writing, 
the individual lines being separated from each other 
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by a space. And these lines are no mere arbitrary 
groupings or mechanical divisions of the text, but 
organic formations, since they everywhere coincide 
with the logical breaks demanded by the sense. They 
never appear as isolated and unrelated units, but 
sometimes as verses of three lines (tristichs) —as 
Ps. xxiv. 7-10, lxxvu. 18-20, xciil. 8-5—or (which is 
the case in the vast majority of instances) as distichs 
(verses of two lines), so constructed that it is not so 
much the external symmetry but the inner connexion 
that forms the predominating factor — both lines 
giving expression to one and the same _ thought, 
whether it be in the direction of the second line 
amplifying the first, or merely varying the expression 
of the thought contained in it. ‘This fundamental 
law of Hebrew poetry had, of course, long been 
understood; but it was R. Lowth who, in his “De 
sacra poesi Hebraeorum” (1753), was the first to 
coin the extraordinarily happy designation of it as 
parallelismus membrorum. ‘Thus Hebrew poetry 
appears throughout as divisible into distichs or 
tristichs (two-lined or three-lined verse), and un- 
mistakable traces indicate further that from these 
verse-combinations alone has it compacted regular 
strophes. In such passages as Pss. ii, il., or exiv. 
the strophic arrangement is obvious, and is demon- 
strated by the occurrence of the verse-refrain in 
Pss. xlii.—xliii., Is. ix. 1-x. 4, and such cases. In 
this connexion the alphabetic poems of the O.T. 
are specially significant, for here the author, by means 
of the alphabetic acrostic-letters, has placed the 
articulation beyond dispute: in Pss. exi. and exi. 


these appear in each line; in Pss. xxv., Xxxiv., cxlv., 
0) 


oo 
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and Prov. xxxi. 10-81 in each verse; in Pss. ix.—x. 
and xxxvii., and in Lam. iv., after every second, in 
Lam. i., ii., and iii. after every third, and in Ps. CXI1X. 
after every eighth verse. The whole result, regarded 
as data, is the product of one tradition: the two 
problems which would have to be solved by a 
Hebrew system of metre would be, first of all, to 
resolve the question whether the individual lines 
possessed a regular metrical structure, and then, 
whether Hebrew poetry was constructed strophically. 

2. Metre is always conditioned by the character of 
the language: what results if one literature, without 
regard to the character of a language, mechanically 
imitates the metres of another is shown clearly enough 
from a comparison of the products of German and 
French Alexandrine verse.t Since the Hebrew 
language—which, as is well known, does not tolerate 
short vowels in open unaccented syllables at all, and 
in open accented syllables only in certain isolated 
instances—is not a quantitative one, it follows that a 
quantitative metrical system of the kind exemplified 
in Graeco-Roman or Arabic poetry cannot be predi- 
cated of it. On the other hand, Hebrew is emphati- 
cally an accentuating form of speech; consequently 
an accentuating system of metre would correspond 
to its essential character. This was the line taken 
by J. Ley. In 1866, in his “ Die metrische Form der 
hebriischen Poesie,” he attempted toshow that allitera- 
tion and rhyme, in their different varieties, formed 
an essential element in the Hebrew system of metre ; 
this was followed in 1875 by the “Grundziige des 


1 « Alexandrine,” a verse of twelve syllables first used in a French 
poem on Alexander the Great.—Tr. 
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Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophenbaus in der hebri- 
ischen Poesie,” accompanied by a selection of strophic 
poems; and this again in 1887 by a “ Leitfaden der 
Metrik der hebriischen Poesie,” accompanied by a 
metrical analysis of the First Book of Psalms. 
According to Ley, Hebrew is an accentuating form 
of speech, with an ascending rhythm, anapaestic- 
paeonic in character: itis only at the end of the verse 
that a falling tone is required, so that the final rise is 
succeeded by a toneless fall. The constituent element 
of the Hebrew system of metre is to be found in the 
accents or rhythmical risings (¢ctws): the number of 
syllables or tone-falls is a matter of indifference so 
long as the lines or verses have an equal number— 
or a number varying according to fixed rules—of 
_ aecentual rises. In this way Ley secures hexameter, 
octameter, and decameter verse in which the place of 
the caesura may vary, as well as the elegiac penta- 
meter, which always has its caesura after the third 
accentual rise. In 1875 Ley still employed in various 
ways the method of substitution, according to which 
one metre might be replaced by another with an 
equal number of accentual beats; and of compensa- 
tion, which allowed an equal number of accentual 
rises to be taken from one verse and added to another ; 
but in 1887 he overcame these defects and produced 
a consistent and self-contained system. 

3. The weak side of Ley’s method lay in the fact 
that such a system of metre as he postulates can only 
be made plausible on German premisses, whereas in 
the case of a Semitic language it is Semitic analogies 
that should be sought for. It is at this point that 
G. Bickell intervenes. There existed a Semitic 
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language whose phonetic system exhibits a similar 
formation to that of Hebrew, viz. the Syriac, which 
at the same time possesses a rich and varied poetical 
literature with a developed metrical system. <A 
principal factor in this is the counting of the syllables : 
its lines consist of a certain well-defined and regulated 
number of syllables, 7.e. full vowels. Taking up a 
hint that had been thrown out by A. Merx in his 
“Das Gedicht von Hiob” (published 1871), p. 1xxxvi., 
Bickell—one of the most competent judges of Syriac 
poetry and metrical system—attempted to prove the 
existence in Hebrew, after the Syriac model, of a 
metrical system determined by the counting of the 
syllables, such as we find exemplified in the old- 
Indian poetry, where the ¢/é6ka consists simply of 16 
syllables, without regard to their quantity or accent. 
In his “ Metrices biblicae regulae exemplis illustratae ” 
(1879) and “Carmina V.T. metrice” (1882), with which 
should also be compared the ‘“‘ Dichtungen der Hebrier 
zum ersten Male nach den Versmassen des Urtextes 
iibersetzt ” (3 parts, 1882, 1883), he distinguishes 6-, 
8-, 10-, and 12-syllable trochaics, and 5- and 7- 
syllable iambic metres, which go to make up regular 
strophes. But this system was confronted by two 
serious difficulties. First of all, it was precarious in 
the extreme to make the counting of syllables the 
fundamental factor in the metrical system of a 
language whose pronunciation is quite unknown. 
And then the system lacked consistency. While 
Syriac quite consistently only counts the full vowels— 
giving them, however, at the same time their full 
value, Bickell, as need dictates, does or does not count 
in the half-vowels, and even goes to the extent of 
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altering the value of the full-vowel system by means 
of drastic elisions and suffixions. The copula ) is 
read in the following ways—v’, ve, vé, u, and v3 WT 
becomes dérech, dark, or darki; bum, jhkattél, 7kattel, 
or jékattél; sn72x, amarti, dmarti, dmart-, amart-, or 
-mart-. By this procedure Bickell obtains a “ language 
of his own” which “ can no longer claim the name of 
Hebrew.” Thus his system has practically been 
rejected on all sides, while at the same time, in the 
domain of textual criticism, he can point to brilliant 
results achieved, and has assured to himself a great 
and abiding reputation. 

4, The year 1882 was rendered epoch-making by 
K. Budde’s elucidation of the Qind-verse, the existence 
of which Ley, indeed, had already clearly recognised in 
his elegiac pentameter. The importance of Budde's 
work, “Das hebriiische Klagelied” (“ Z.A.T.W.,” 
ii. 1 f£., 1882), lies in its application of strict scientific 
method. Budde does not profess to offer here “an 
infallible master-key for opening all the closed doors” 
of the Hebrew metrical system, but will “ confine 
himself strictly to the solution of a single clearly 
defined problem,” and “stake the success of the 
experiment on its execution alone.” He had observed 
that wherever the Hebrew text yields a song of 
lamentation a well-defined and characteristically con- 
structed form, clearly distinguishable from its context, 
shows itself, and that this consists of two members of 
unequal length so arranged that the second is the 
shorter. This second shorter member is everywhere 
sharply marked off, and therefore as a rule follows 
on the first longer clause acvvderws: normally a first 
clause was composed of three, a second of two, words. 
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This ‘‘elegiac scheme,” Budde noticed, occurred not 
infrequently in other kinds of composition, but with 
unfailing regularity in the lamentation-song. Since 
there is no denying plain facts, Budde’s theory on the 
subject was at once universally accepted, and firm 
ground and an assured starting-point were thus secured 
for the whole subject, from which it was possible to 
form a trustworthy estimate of the theories that had 
hitherto been proposed on the question of the Hebrew 
metrical system. If in the elegiac scheme such 
formations as bahhtirim mér*hobéth and w'én m‘asséf, 
or wndméer h*barbirdthaw and wén pédté"h, are 
metrically equivalent, it is obvious that the principle 
of syllable-counting cannot belong to the Hebrew 
metrical system; by this fact Bickell’s system was 
shown to be untenable, while Ley on the whole and 
in the main was proved to be on the right path, in 
view of the fact that he had already proposed an 
“elegiac pentameter” which exactly coincides with 
Budde’s Qina-verse. It was in this direction, there- 
fore, that the further development of the problem 
was bound to proceed. 

5. The one principal ground of objection and 
hesitation regarding Ley’s system was in the main 
removed when in 1893 H. Zimmern and H. Gunkel 
jointly discovered that Old Babylonian—an undoubt- 
edly Semitic language—possessed an accentuating 
metrical system based upon the equal value of the 
rhythmical rises... And thus Gunkel (« Schopfiing und 
Chaos,” 1895, pp. 80 and 45) was able to affirm the 
existence in Hebrew poetry of “verses of 4, 5, and 

' See Zimmern’s essays in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie,” viii, 
121 ff, 1893; x. 1 ff., 1895; xi, 86 ff., 1896; and xii. 382 ff, 1897. 
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6 rises, divided by a caesura into half-verses, and 
frequently constructed so as to form distichs, tristichs, 
and tetrastichs ”; and he distinguishes from these “ an 
intermediate class, which, in common with poetry, 
possesses the logical relation that marks the connexion 
between its half-verses, as well as its lofty diction, 
but ignores the counting of the accentual rises,” and 
which may be termed “rhythmical prose.” It was, 
however, instinctively felt that the matter could not 
be allowed to rest here, but that an attempt must 
still be made to determine the relation of the accentual 
rises to each other according to fixed laws. ‘To meet 
this need H. Grimme, in his “ Abriss der biblisch-hebra- 
ischen Metrik” (published in the “Z.D.M.G.,” 1. 529 ff., 
1896, and li. 683 ff., 1897) proposed “a rhythmical law 
of <morae,’”* according to which the position of the 
tone-syllable “depends upon the sum of the ‘morae ‘ 
which go to make up both it and the syllable behind 
the preceding and in front of the following  principal- 
tone of the ‘ sprechtakt.’” Grimme attributes to every 
kind of syllable in the Hebrew language a definite 
‘mora’-value : in this way he distinguishes syllables of 
4, 3, and 2 “morae,” and on the basis of his law of 
“ morae” arrives at verses (2.e. lines) of 2, 8, 4, and 5 
rises: that any of wider extent than these existed we 
have no right to assume. But this system is much 
too artificial, and at its very foundation—the deter- 
mining of the value of the “ morae ” of the particular 
syllables—much too uncertain to have allowed of its 
winning acceptance. 

6. The latest phase of the metrical question, and 
the most astonishing construction reared on the 


1 Lat. mora=lapse of time, stop. 
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foundation laid by Ley, are to be found in E. Sievers’ 
“Studien zur hebraischen Metrik.”* On the basis of 
the observation already made by Ley, that the rhythm 
of the Hebrew language is essentially anapaestic, 
Sievers proceeds to demonstrate the presence every- 
where in Hebrew poetry of equal “sprechtakte” or 
verse - feet, whose groundwork is the abnormal 
anapaestic measure x x —, with its rhythmical dis- 
placements and varieties. Sievers comes to the 
subject having the advantage over all previous 
workers in this department of being a “trained 
versifier” and student of phonetics, which advantage, 
however, is counterbalanced by the fact that he is not 
a trained Hebraist and Semitist. Fully recognising, 
as I do, the compactness of his system, and admiring 
the acumen displayed in vindicating his thesis, yet 
I cannot allow that Sievers has solved the problem 
of the Hebrew metrical system. In particular, it 
appears to me a fatal defect that he has not taken 
as his starting-point the one datum that up to the 
present time is assured and really proved, viz. the 
Qina-verse: how such a complex of sounds as 
wndmer h*barbirothaw and w*én pétéh, which as a 
matter of fact are metrically equivalent, can possibly 
be brought to verse-feet of equal length I cannot 
conceive. Moreover, Sievers, in spite of his assertion 
that “the strange form of speech, peculiarly his own, 
and invented” by Bickell, separates him from the 
latter, himself constructs on an a priori basis of 
phonetic postulates an entirely new pronunciation of 
Hebrew, which is devised in the interest of metrical 


1 In the “Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Klasse” of the Saxon 
‘“ Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften,” vol. xxi., 1901, 
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principles to eliminate the law of the falling tone at 
the end of the verse—a law which was deduced by 
Ley from the tradition of the Text, and which is 
stamped upon it as clearly as it possibly can be. 
But even if all this be conceded, the result gained 
at such cost is unsatisfactory. What avails the 
equivalence of particular verses if their arrangement is 
involved in confusion and disorder—and such metrical 
schemes as, ¢.g., 3:4, 4:4, 4, 3:3, 4:3 for Judg. v. 
2-4; or 4:4, 4:4, 3:3, 4:4, 3:3, 4 for Judg. v. 
P8=30 -.0r.5.6, 3:3, 4:4; °6; 6, 3:3, 3 -3,:6; 6,5 for 
Is. 1. 21-27 can only be characterised as confused and 
disorderly? Sievers regards it as “a not unimportant 
defect in Ley’s system” that the position of the 
beats is not so orderly and regularly articulated as 
“we should have a right to expect in a ‘verse’”; I 
regard it as a much more important deficiency in his 
own system that the number and relationship of the 
verse-feet remain unregulated. The consequence is 
that in this metrical system the difference between 
poetry and prose disappears. A metrical system 
which can be applied indifferently to such passages 
as Gen. i. and xli., Job i. and ii., Ruth 1, Jonah 1., 
and even to the Moabite Stone, is no metrical 
system at all—at least for the “untrained” metrical 
consciousness. I feel myself bound, therefore, to 
maintain my stand by Ley, although his system 
does yield “only conglomerations of numbered 
syllabic-masses of rhythmically indifferent form and 
constancy,’ because the facts prevent me from 
recognising anything more. The most successful 
and important follower of Ley is Duhm, whose 
commentary on Isaiah, published in 1892, was 
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epoch-making for the study of the Hebrew metrical 
system. 

7. The question of strophes still remains to be 
noticed. If these are to be regarded as satisfactory, 
and as according with the poet’s invention, they 
must coincide with the internal articulation of the 
poem, and correspond with the logical divisions and 
transitions of the thought; in addition, an essential 
element belonging to them must be regularity of 
structure, or, at any rate, regularity of alternation. 
Where these essential conditions are lacking, there 
can be no question of strophes, if terminological 
accuracy is to be respected. Both Ley and Bickell 
have from the beginning worked on the assumption 
of such strophic arrangements in their systems, while 
Budde and Sievers stand in fundamental opposition 
to such. Here also I am compelled to decide in 
favour of Ley against Sievers. ‘That poetry exists 
without strophe-formations is obvious ; nobody would 
dream of looking for strophes in the Homeric songs, 
the Satires and Epistles of Horace, the Fables of 
Phaedrus, or Hans Sachsens’ funny pieces. But that 
a purely lyrical poetry could exist totally destitute of 
strophe-formations is to me absolutely inconceivable: 
while at the same time such clear and unmistakable 
indications of strophic formation do occur in the 
Hebrew poems that have been handed down to us 
(see above, § 1), that I cannot but accept the presence 
of such as a fact, and pursue the investigation of 
them attentively, in all those parts of the literature 
where their appearance is not precluded by its special 
character. 
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CHAPTER II 
BOOK I.—A. HISTORICAL BOOKS 


§5. Or THE PENTATEUCH IN GENERAL. 


Lirerature: Commentaries on the Pentateuch and Joshua: K.E.H., 
A. Knobel, 1852-1861, rewritten by A. Dillmann, Gen. 
(6th edition), 1892; Ex.-Lev., 1880; Numb.—Josh., 1886. 
A 3rd edition of Ex.—Lev., by V. Ryssel, 1897. H.K.A.T.: 
Gen., H. Gunkel, 2nd edition, 1902; Ea.—Numb., B. Baentsch, 
1903; Deut.—Josh., C, Steuernagel, 1900 (in this volume pp. 
248-286 give a General Introduction to the Hexateuch). 
K.H.C.A.T.: Gen., 1898, Ex., 1900, Numb., 1903, Josh., 
1901, by H. Holzinger; Lev., 1901, Deut., 1899, by 
A. Bertholet. S. R. Driver, Genesis, 1903; Deut., 1895; 
G. B. Gray, Numbers, 1903. R. Kittel, History of the 
Hebrens, i., 1895, $§ 5-10. H. Holzinger, Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch: mit Tabellen iiber die Quellenscheidung, 1893. 
J. E. Carpenter and G. H. Battersby, The Hewateuch, 
2 vols., 1900. J. E. Carpenter, The Composition of the Hev., 
1902. In S.B.0.7.: Gen. C. J. Ball, 1896; Lev., S. R. 
Driver and H. A. White, 1894 (English translation, with 
notes, 1898); Numb., J. A. Paterson, 1900; Josh., W. H. 
Bennett, 1895 (English translation, 1899). 


1. The canonical Scriptures of the O.T. are 
opened by a comprehensive work, half narrative, half 
legislative in character, which narrates the history of 
Israel from the Creation to the death of Moses, and 
which contains an account of the giving of the Law 


by the Founder of the Israelitish religion, interwoven 
27 
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with the story of his life and deeds. After its 
principal contents, it is called simply mina (“The 
Law”), Josh. vii. 84; Ezra x. 8; Neh. viii. 2, 14, 
Xeuso,. 57 5) 2. Chron® Xx 18.6 xx x) al Ore 
distinctly mina pp (“ Book of the Law”), Josh. 
1. 8, vii. 834; Neh. viii. 8: or 7% nin 7D (“ Book of 
the Law of Moses”), Josh. vill. 31, xxiii. 6; 2 Kings 
xiv. 6; Neh. vill. 1: and more briefly no AD (“ Book 
of Moses”), Ezra vi. 18 ; Neh. xiii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 4, 
xxxv. 12: also mm min (“Law of Jahve”), Ezra 
vii. 10; 1 Chron. xvi. 40; 2 Chron. xxxi. 3, xxxv. 26; 
ombsm mn (“The Law of God”), Neh. viii. 18, x. 
29, 80: Mm nnn AD (“ Book of the Law of Jahve ”), 
2 Chron. xvii. 9, xxxiv. 14: obs myn spp (“ Book 
of the Law of God”), Josh. xxiv. 26; Neh. viii. 
18: and ow5y mm mn cpp (“Book of the Law 
of Jahve Elohim”), Neh. ix. 3. It is divided 
into five books, and is therefore called correctly 
mn wan wen (“Five-fifths of the Law”), in 
Greek 7 wevrarevxos, sc. 880s. This fivefold division, 
which has a good foundation in actual facts, is 
older than the LXX.; it is first positively attested 
by Philo de Abr., i. 

2. THE First or THESE FIvE Books gives a narra- 
tive of events from the creation of the world to the 
death of Joseph, in accordance with a uniform, clearly 
marked plan. Its arrangement may be compared 
with a series of ever-narrowing concentric circles. 
It sketches the prehistoric period which preceded 
the revelation of Jahve made to Israel through 
Moses, and describes how Israel became the recipient 
and bearer of this revelation through an econ 
(“election”) of the divine grace. The scheme 
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underlying the whole is a genealogical one, with the 
ten-times recurring formula nitdin m5x(1), “these 
are the generations”; those branches of the stem 
are always dealt with first which are not destined 
to become the bearers of the revelation, and are 
summarily dismissed in a few words, from which 
point the narrative is concerned expressly with the 
direct ancestors of Israel. Ch. i.-iii.: creation of the 
world and of men; iv. 1-ix. 17: history of mankind 
till the Flood and God’s covenant of mercy with 
Noah after the Flood. The first genealogy is that 
of the Cainites, and then follows that of the Sethites 
up to Noah, the hero of the F lood. As sin grows 
apace with ever-increasing power among mankind, 
God determines to annihilate the latter, and only saves 
the pious Noah with his three sons. Ch. ix. 18-x. 32: 
the three sons of Noah, and the derivation of all 
mankind subsequent to the Flood from these, in the 
famous “table of the nations”: first Japhet, then 
Ham, and lastly Shem. Ch. xl.: cause assigned for 
the separation of mankind into different languages 
and nations through the building of a tower, and 
the genealogy of Shem through his son Arpachsad 
up to Terah and his three sons, Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran. Ch. xii. 1-xxv. 11: history of Abraham as 
the special founder of the People of the Promise. 
His migration into the Land of Promise, and the 
history of his life simply presented under the aspect 
of a trial and proving of his faith, in order to vindi- 
cate and sanction his position as being the worthy 
inaugurator of a new epoch in the history of salvation, 
in whose person Jahve concludes His special and 
eternal covenant of mercy with Israel. Ch. xi. 4-5, 
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xiil. 5-12, and xix. 29-38 give a short account of the 
line of Haran; xxii. 20-24, of the line of Nahor; and 
xxv. 1-6, of Abraham’s descendants from a second 
wife Keturah. After Abraham’s death first is given, 
ch. xxv. 12-18, the genealogy of Ishmael: then, 
ch. xxv. 19-xxxv. 29, the history of Isaac, which, 
however, is exclusively concerned with the history of 
his twin sons, Esau and Jacob. Ch. xxxvi. gives the 
genealogy of Esau-Edom. Ch. xxxvii.-l.: history 
of Jacob and his sons, among whom Joseph occupies 
the centre of interest—only ch. xxxvili. is specially 
concerned with Judah. Through the agency of 
Joseph, there then ensues the migration of Jacob and 
his whole family, in all seventy souls, to Egypt. 

THE Seconp Boox.—Ch. i. gives a picture of the 
subsequent fortunes of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, how they were hardly oppressed and kept in 
grievous bondage. Ch. ii. describes the birth and 
early history of Moses, the divinely chosen redeemer 
of Israel. Ch. iii.: the revelation of God at Horeb, 
and the call of Moses, which he after some resistance 
(ch. iv.) accepts. Ch. v. 1-vi. 1: the first fruitless 
negotiations with the Pharaoh. Ch. vi. 2-vii. 7: a 
fresh revelation of God to Moses, and a command to 
go to the Pharaoh. The fragment of a register of 
the heads of the Israelitish families, which breaks off 
with the name of Aaron; Aaron to be the speaker 
before Pharaoh. Ch. vii. 8-xi. 10: the wonders 
wrought by Moses and Aaron. The Egyptian 
plagues. Ch. xii.: the institution of the Passover. 
The departure from Egypt. Ch. xiii. 1-16: the 
law concerning the first-born. Ch. xiii. 17—-xv. 21: 
the journey to the Red Sea and the marvellous 
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crossing of the same. Ch. xv. 22—xix. 2: from the 
Red Sea to Sinai. Ch. xix. 1-25: the preparation 
for the revelation on Sinai. Ch. xx.--xxiv: the first 
revelation on Sinai. The Decalogue and Book of 
the Covenant; on the basis of the latter a solemn 
covenant is concluded between Jahve and_ Israel. 
Ch. xxv.-xxxi: the second revelation on Sinai. 
Minute regulation of the cultus in respect of place, 
persons, and actions: the Tabernacle, the Aaronite 
priesthood and its functions. Moses receives the 
tables of stone with the Law. Ch. xxxil.—xxxiv: the 
episode of the golden calf. The people to leave 
Sinai. Moses is permitted to view the majesty of 
Jahve from behind, and renews the broken tables of 
the Law. Ch. xxxv.—xl.: the renewal of the sacred 
furniture by Bezaleel and Oholiab, and the erection of 
the sanctuary. 

Tue Turrp Book sets forth first, ch. i—vil, a 
detailed law of sacrifice, dealing with fire-, food-, 
peace-, sin-, and trespass-offerings. Ch. vill. : the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons. Ch, ix.: entry 
on their office by inaugural sacrifices and the blessing 
of the people. Ch. x.: the sin of Nadab and Abihu 
from using strange fire, and fresh prescriptions for 
the priests. Ch. xi—xv.: laws concerning clean and 
unclean: animals, pregnant women, bloody flux. 
Ch. xvi.: law concerning the Day of Atonement. 
Ch. xvii._xxvi. (Law of Holiness): a self-contained and 
coherent legislative corpus: prohibition of blood; 
laws concerning chastity. Various ethical injunctions. 
Idolatry, and renewed laws as to chastity. Priests and 
the High Priest. Use of the sacrificial gifts by the 
priests, and constitution of the sacrifice. Festival 
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calendar. Lamps and show-bread. Blasphemers. 
The taking of life in the case of man and beast. The 
sabbatical year and year of jubilee. The blessing 
or curse pronounced upon the observance or non- 
observance of this law, and concluding remark. 
Ch. xxvii.: injunctions concerning vows and tithes. 
The valuation and discharge of these. 

THE Fourru Boox.—With a view to the departure 
from Sinai, all the men of Israel capable of bearing 
arms are enrolled (ch. i.), to the number of 603,550, 
the tribe of Levi excepted, which is set apart for the 
service of the Tabernacle ; an exact disposition of the 
camp is (ch. ii.) ordained. Ch. iii: the relief of 
the Levites from military service in lieu of the first- 
born who belong to God; their duties defined. A 
ransom of five shekels for those of the first-born in 
excess of the number of the Levites. Ch. iv.: more 
detailed distribution of the duties of the service among 
the individual Levitical families, and enrolment of 
all Levites liable to service (total, 8580). Ch. v. 1-4: 
maintenance of the purity of the camp. Ch. y. 
5-10: enactment about fraud and priestly dues. 
Ch. v. 11-81: law concerning Jealousy-offering and 
ordeal in the case of a wife suspected of adultery. 
Ch. vi. 1-21: law of the Nazirite. Ch. vi. 22-27: 
the Aaronite blessing. Ch. vii.: the consecration- 
gifts and sacrificial offerings of the twelve princes of 
the tribes to the sanctuary. Ch. viii. 1-4: directions 
concerning the lamps. Ch. viii. 5-23: presentation 
and consecration of the Levites. Ch. ix. 1-14: 
supplementary Passover and Passover for strangers. 
Ch. ix. 15-283: the pillar of cloud as signal for 
marching and halting. Ch. x. 1-10: the two 
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silver trumpets. Ch. x. 11-86: the departure from 
Sinai. Moses’ father-in-law joins Israel. Ch. xi: 
Taberah. The seventy elders. Kibroth-hattaavah. 
Ch. xii.: Aaron and Miriam murmur against Moses. 
Arrival at Paran. Ch. xiil.: mission of the twelve 
spies. Ch. xiv.: despondency of the people. The 
whole generation to die in the wilderness. Defeat 
at Hormah. Ch. xv.: injunctions concerning fire- 
offerings and first-dough offerings. Sins of oversight 
or with a high hand. Sabbath-breakers. Fringes on 
the garment. Ch. xvi.—xvii.: rebellion of Korah’s 
company. Confirmation of the exclusive priesthood 
of the tribe of Levi by the budding of Aaron’s rod. 
Ch. xviii.: duty of the priests and Levites, and their 
revenues and dues. Ch. xix.: the water of puri- 
fication mixed with the ashes of the red heifer. Ch. 
xx. : sojourn in Kadesh. Death of Miriam. Waters 
of strife (Meribah). Edom refuses to permit march 
through their land. Aaron dies on Mount Hor; 
his son Eleazar becomes High Priest. Ch. xxi: 
victory over the king of Arad at Hormah. The 
brazen serpent. March to the Arnon. King Sihon 
of Heshbon routed at Jahaz, and the conquest of 
the whole of the East-Jordan region. Ch. xxu.— 
xxiv.: the episode of Balaam. Ch. xxv.: the sin 
at Baal-Peor. The Midianitish woman and Phinehas 
son of Eleazar. Ch. xxvi.: fresh numbering of 
the people with a view to the division of the land 
601,730 Israelites capable of bearing arms; 28,000 
male Levites. Ch. xxvii.: law of the inheritance of 
daughters. Moses views from the range of Abarim 
the promised land, and institutes Joshua as his 


successor. Ch. xxviii.—xxix. : minute and detailed 
3 
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code of regulations as to sacrifices for all the days of 
the year. Ch. xxx.: vows, in particular those on 
the part of women, and their validity. Ch. xxxi. : 
campaign of vengeance against Midian, and decision 
on the subject of booty. Ch. xxxii.: allotment of 
the East-Jordan region among the ‘tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and (the half-tribe of) Manasseh. Ch. xxxiii. 
1-49: itinerary of the journeyings. Ch. xxxiii. 50- 
56: extermination of all Canaanites and disposal of 
their land. Ch. xxxiv.: boundaries of the land to — 
be disposed of, and directions about its disposal. 
Ch. xxxv.: cities of the Levites and cities of refuge. 
Ch. xxxvi.: ordinance that heiresses should only be 
permitted to marry within their own tribe. 

For the analysis of the Furr Book, see § 8. 

3. Both Jewish and Christian tradition are agreed 
in regarding Moses as the author of this fivefold book, 
and, with the exception of some isolated protest, this 
opinionremained unshaken till the seventeenthcentury. 
According to the Jewish tradition, only the last eight 
verses of Deuteronomy, which narrate the death and 
burial of Moses, were additions to the Mosaic work. 
That such a view could grow up it is easy to under- 
stand ; all the same, however, it is entirely without 
confirmation in the Pentateuch itself. Neither by 
way of superscription, nor of introduction, nor other- 
wise does the work itself claim to have been written 
by Moses ; the latter is referred to throughout in the 
third person, and the manner in which, in the case of 
certain sections of the Pentateuch—viz. the sentence 
of extermination on Amalek (Ex. xvii. 14), the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 4), the so-called « Second 
Decalogue” (Ex. xxxiv. 27), the itinerary (Numb. 
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XXxili. 2), and several times in Deut. xxxi. 9, 22, 24, 
—the fact of their having been written down by 
Moses himself is expressly emphasised, leads rather 
to the conclusion that it is deliberately intended 
thereby to withhold this distinction from the rest of 
the Pentateuch. Add to this that a whole series of 
particular passages, which had already been pointed 
out by Hobbes, Peyrerius, and Spinoza, exists that 
cannot possibly be placed in the mouth of Moses 
or a contemporary. To this category belong such 
passages as Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7: the remark that the 
Canaanite was then in the land; Gen. xiv. 14: the 
name Dan, which, as meaning the town of that name, 
first became current at a later time (Judg. xviii. 29) ; 
Gen. xxii. 14: the allusion to the Temple on Mownt 
Moriah; Gen.xxxvi.31: aking over... Israel; Gen. 
xl. 15: Canaan described as the land of the Hebrews ; 
Ex. xvi. 35: reference to an event which, according 
to Josh. v. 12, first took place after the death of 
Moses; Lev. xviii. 24-27 and Deut. 1. 12: allusion 
to the extermination of the Canaanites by Israel; 
Numb. xv. 82: the children of Israel were in the 
wilderness; Deut. i. 1, and seven times again: the 
East-Jordan region designated as beyond (on the 
other side of) Jordan; Deut. iii. 14: unto this day, 
and similarly vs. 11 of the same chapter. In Numb. 
xxi. 14 a mm mindy 1p (“ Book of the Wars of J.”) 
is cited as authority for matters which must have 
been perfectly familiar to every contemporary of 
Moses ; cf. also vs. 27 ibid. A critical treatment of 
the legislation leads to the same results, since the 
greater part of the “ Mosaic” Law implies an agri- 
cultural population firmly settled in Canaan. 
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4. It is not sufficient, however, to rest in the con- 
clusion that the Mosaic composition, in view of such 
passages, is untenable ; but, as Peyrerius was the first 
to recognise and Spinoza developed more fully and 
distinctly, it is necessary to go a step further. The 
Pentateuch cannot be regarded as the connected and 
coherent work of a single author at all. There occur 
a good many parallel narratives, double and even 
threefold accounts of the same events which are 
not always congruous throughout, but often actually 
contradict each other; and in addition many contrary 
time-specifications, definite chronological statements 
in particular narratives which cannot in any way be 
harmonised with the cireumstances and the whole 
representation in other accounts. Holzinger, § 5, gives 
full details. And above all there is, to use Goethe’s 
words, the “dreadful, incomprehensible redaction ” of 
the whole work, to which Peyrerius has applied de- 
scriptive terms sufficiently strong: T'am multain illislegi 
obscura, confusa, nordinata, trunca et mutila, saepius 
repetita, omissa plurima, extra locum et seriem posita 

. confusa et turbata passim pleraque, imo quaedam 
mvicem repugnantia.' More especially the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, with their complex of 
historical and legislative elements, which are to a 
large extent imextricably woven together, present 
a tout ensemble that makes it impossible, in any 
unbiassed treatment of the problem, to regard the 


* “There is so much to be perused in these books that is obscure, 
confused, in disorder, mutilated and imperfect, frequent repetitions, 
numerous omissions and misplacements . . . everywhere much 
disorder and confusion: some things indeed that are incompatible 
and mutually exclusive.” 
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outcome as the work of one author, writing with 
any definite purpose in view. As the Pentateuch, 
however, in the result appeared as a compound of 
heterogeneous elements, it became the task of science 
to ascertain exactly what these elements were, and 
to determine the manner by which they were united 
into a single whole. 


§ 6. History OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
PENTATEUCH 


Literature: A. Westphal, Les sources du Pentateuque, i., 1888. 


The analysis of the Pentateuch has advanced by 
several principal stages, each of which has resulted in 
bringing to recognition an element of truth, until 
finally it has become possible to estimate these 
elements at their right value, and to weld them into 
a single complete and coherent survey which satisfies 
all the demands of the problem. . 


1. Tue Earuer Documentary Hyvoruzsis was started in 1753 
by the publication anonymously at Brussels of the work of the 
French physician, J. Astruc(+1766), “Conjectures sur les mémoires 
originaux dont il paroit que moyée s’est servi pour composer le 
livre de la Genése.” Having observed that the divine names 
Elohim and Jehovah are regularly interchanged in Genesis, 
Astruc, on the basis of this fact, distinguished an Elohim- 
document and a Jehovah-document. As, however, the whole book 
of Genesis cannot summarily be divided into these two principal 
documents, he affirmed the existence of ten smaller ones by the 
side of the former. According to him, Moses had himself 
divided these twelve documents in the form of a tetrapla of four 
columns, the existing confusion being the result of later care- 
lessness or mistaken attempts at improvement. Eichorn in his 
“ Kinleitung” accepted Astruc’s conclusions, and propounded the 
view that there was a document which used the name Elohim, 
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and another which used the name Jehovah, with four or possibly 
five inserted pieces. A real advance was made by K. D. Ilgen 
(+ 1834) in his brilliant book, “ Die Urkunden des jerusalem- 
ischen Tempelarchivs in ihrer Urgestalt” (1798), where he 
showed that the single Elohim-document of Astruc and Eichorn 
must rather be apportioned between a first and second Elohist ; 
this momentous discovery, however, did not receive any immediate 
consideration. 

2. Tun Fracmentrary Hyproruesis goes back to the English 
Roman Catholic theologian, A. Geddes (+ 1802). Astruc. and 
Ilgen had already called attention to the manifold fragmentary 
character of their documents. Geddes! analysed the whole 
Pentateuch into a number of larger and smaller Fragments, and 
explained the difference of the names of God employed as due to 
two different circles from whom the Fragments in question 
emanated. The Fragmentary Hypothesis was most fully 
developed, in the direction started by Geddes, by J. S. Vater 
(+ 1826) in his commentary on the Pentateuch (3 vols., 1802- 
1805), which is brought to a close by the 887 pages devoted to 
the essay on Moses and the authors of the Pentateuch. Accord- 
ing to Vater, the Pentateuch is not by Moses, nor does it belong 
to the age of the events narrated in it, but originated somewhere 
about the time of the Exile as a collection of fragments of old 
accounts made with the object of preserving the latter from the 
danger of being lost. De Witte also (“ Beitrige,” ii, and 
“ Kinleitung,” 2nd ed.) shows signs of having been strongly in- 
fluenced by the Fragmentary Hypothesis. Its last energetic and 
consistent representative was A. Th. Hartmann (+ 1838), whose 
views are set forth in his “ Historisch-kritischen Forschungen 
iiber die Bildung, das Zeitalter und den Plan der fiinf Biicher 
Moses” (1831). 

3. THE SuppLEMENTARY Hypornrsis was the result of a 
natural reaction against the one-sidedness and extravagances of 
the Fragmentary Hypothesis. The latter received its death- 
blow from the first work of the youthful H. Ewald—then only 
nineteen years of age— Die Komposition der Genesis kritisch 
untersucht ” Saad: In this work a uniform and governing 





' For the exact title of his writings, see Holzinger, p. 43. 
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purpose in the composition of Genesis was so strikingly demon- 
strated (cf. also § 5, 2, above) that the ground for the hypothesis 
of a dissection of the book into thirty-nine fragments, as Vatke 
maintained, was completely cut away. Tendencies in the 
direction of the Supplementary Hypothesis already assert 
themselves in the work of De Witte; but it was first clearly 
enunciated in the work of P. von Bohlen (+1840), “ Die 
Genesis historisch-kritisch erliutert” (1835). Here an original 
writing is presupposed which an Israelitish compiler adopted 
and wove into his own representation. The same theory 
was supported by J. J. Stihlein in “St. Kr.,” viii. 461 ff. 
(1835). In 1843 it was also extended by the last-named 
scholar to the historical books of the O.T. F. Bleek in his 
- “De libri Geneseos origine atque indole historica observa- 
tiones” (1886) accepted it, and in the “ Kommentar iiber die 
Genesis” (1838) of F. Tuch (+ 1867) we possess the classical 
production of the Supplementary Hypothesis. De Wette 
also definitely took up the same position from 1840 onward, 
and likewise also C. von Lengerke (+1857) in “Kenaan” 
(1844), and F. Delitzsch (+ 1890) in his “ Kommentar uber 
die Genesis ” (1852). 

4. Tur Larer Documenrary Hyrornesis gives due weight 
to the element of truth that exists in the Supplementary 
Hypothesis, viz. the unity of the Pentateuch as it stands, 
without impairing the independence of the individual sources. 
Its pioneer was C. P. W. Gramberg (+ 1830) in his book, “ Libri 
Geneseos secundum fontes rite dignoscendos adumbratio nova” 
(1828). Here an Elohist, Jehovist, and compiler are dis- 
tinguished; and the same conclusions were accepted by J. J. 
Stihlein in his “Kritische Untersuchung iiber die Genesis ” 
(1830), and by Ewald in “St. Kr.,” iv. 595 ff. (1831). For the 
whole Pentateuch, Ewald in 1843, in the “ Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel,” vol. i., works out the following results: Book of the 
Covenant; Book of Origins; third writer ; fourth writer, who 
worked over anew the three older sources; Lev. xxvi. 3-45 ; 
the Deuteronomist, who is at the same time the final author of 
the existing Pentateuch and of Deut. xxxiii. In the second edition, 
published in 1851, the work of the fourth writer is recognised 
as an independent one, and the complete working over of these 
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four sources is ascribed to a fifth writer. In the third edition, 
published in 1864, for the union of the work of the Deuterono- 
mist with that of the fifth writer a special final editor is 
assumed, who also inserted Deut. xxxiii. By the publication in 
1853 of his classical work, “Die Quellen der Genesis und die 
Art ihrer Zusammensetzung von neuen untersucht,” Hupfeld 
(+ 1866) is justly entitled to rank as the real founder of the 
later Documentary Hypothesis. Here three entirely in- 
dependent documents are assumed: an original writing, a 
younger Elohist, and the Jahvist, which have been worked into 
one by a redactor. Dependent upon Hupfeld, and in details 
improving upon and developing his master’s work, the name of 
Hupfeld’s pupil, E. Bohmer, deserves mention in connexion with 
his works, “‘ Liber Genesis Pentateuchius,” (1860) and “ Das erste 
Buch der Thora: Uebersetzung seiner drei Quellenschriften und 
der Redaktionszusitze mit kritischen, exegetischen, historischen 
Erlauterungen ” (1862). The first to carry through the dissection, 
according to the sources, of the whole Pentateuch verse by verse 
and word by word, was A. Knobel (+ 1863) in his commentary, 
“K.E.H.” (1852-1861). Here the Pentateuch is resolved 
into the “ Foundation-Writing” (“ Griindschrift”), which was 
supplemented by the Jehovist—who in turn made use of 
and worked over the “law-book” and the “book. of wars” 
as documents—and by the Deuteronomist. Kuenen, in the 
** Onderzoek,” i. (1861), introduced an important modification 
into the theory by accepting only a single post-Deuteronomic 
redaction. E. Schrader, “Studien zur Kritik und Erklirung 
der biblischen Urgeschichte” (1863), was the first to assail 
the literary unity of the Jahvistic stratum with success; and 
Th. Néldeke, “Untersuchungen zur Kritik des A.T.,” 1869, 
pp. 1-144, first rightly defined and differentiated “the so-called 
Foundation-Writing of the Pentateuch,” and set forth its 
characteristic features in masterly fashion. In the eighth edition 
of De Witte’s “ Einleitung,” published in 1869, Schrader dealt 
with the whole Pentateuch, and went back to Ewald’s original 
view of the matter ; resolving it into the work of an annalistic 
writer, a theocratic writer, a prophetic writer—who was at the 
same time the redactor of the pre-Deuteronomic Pentateuch— 
and the Deuteronomist. The most important representatives 
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of the later Documentary Hypothesis are J. Wellhausen, “ Die 
Komposition des Pentateuchs,”! and Kuenen, “ Onderzoek,” 1., 
second edition (which embodies earlier essays published separately 
in“Th.T.”). Withthese, occupyinga position of equal importance 
in his way, is to be ranked A. Dillmann (+ 1894), in the rewritten 
edition of Knobel’s “ Kommentar” in “ K.E.H.” Very noteworthy 
also are the works of the French scholar A. Westphal, “ Les sources 
du Pentateuque” (1888 and 1892), and of the American scholar 
B. W. Bacon, “'The Genesis of Genesis” (1893), “The Triple 
Tradition of the Exodus” (1894). A thorough examination and 
independent investigation of the whole vast mass of material is 
given in synoptical form in Holzinger’s masterly “ Einleitung in 
den Hexateuch ” (1893), decidedly the most outstanding mono- 
graph on our important theme that exists. Finally, K. Budde’s 
“Die biblische Urgeschichte untersucht” (1893) calls for 
mention as being a highly important contribution to the 
literature of Introduction. 


5. From the sketch just given of the work of the 
last century and a half it will be seen that the literary 
problem has, on the whole, been solved and brought 
to an assured issue. That the Pentateuch has been 
worked up out of four independent written sources— 
viz. a Jahvistic work J, an Elohistic E (identical 
with the earlier so-called “second” or “younger 
Elohist ” ), a Deuteronomic D, and a priestly writing 
(formerly denominated the « Foundation- Writing ” 
or “ first Elohist”), which I, following the example 
set by Kuenen, designate with the symbol P—will 
generally be conceded; and this fact is not altered 
in the least by the apologetic compromises that 
are always making their appearance in various 
quarters, or even by such an attempt as A. 
Klostermann’s able revival of the Supplementary 


1 First published in “J. d. Th.,” 1876 and 1877; now embodied in 
« Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,’ 3rd ed., 1899. 
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Hypothesis.!. As to the distribution of the Penta- 
teuch among these four sources there is essential 
agreement. The relative age of the latter is a 
subject of controversy, and on the answer given 
to this question, of course, depends the view that 
is to be taken of the origin and compilation of 
the Pentateuch as it lies before us. 


§ 7. ANALYsIS OF THE First Four Booxs oF 
THE PENTATEUCH 


Literature: Best synopsis in Holzinger’s Tables. Examples can 
be seen in E. Kautzsch and A. Socin’s Die Genesis mit 
dusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften (2nd ed., 1891); 
in general, in E, Kautzsch’s Die heilige Schrift. des A.T. 
ubersetzt und herausgegeben (2nd ed., 1896), and in the 
texts so far published in S.B.0.T7. 


I now give the results of the analysis of the 
Pentateuch for the first four books. Complete agree- 
ment as to all details has, of course, not been attained, 
but the main outlines may be regarded as firmly 
fixed. In order to eliminate any preconceived 
notions on the question of their age, I give the sources 
in the actual order in which they appear in the 
Pentateuch. The signs a and 4 denote the verse 
preceding and following the athnah respectively ;? 
the sign * indicates revision; + that the passage in 
question is to be attributed substantially to the 
source named. 


" “Der Pentateuch, Beitrage zu seinem Verstandnis und seiner 
Entstehungsgeschichte ” (1893), continued in articles of the “Neue 
kirchl. Zeitschr,” 

2 Ie. the first and last half of the verse, which is divided into 
two parts by the accent athnah.—Tr. 
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To P belong: ; 

Gen: 1. 1-i. 4a; v. 1-21, 22 ¥ 93," 24", 25-27, 
28*, 30-382; vi. 9-22; wil, Ob In 132160, 17a"; 
18-21, 2362, 24; viii. 1-2a, 30-5, 18a, 14-19; ix 
1-17, 28-29; x. la, 2-7, 20, 22-23, 31-32; xi. 10-27, 
31-82: xii. 40-5; xiii. 6, 116-12ba; xvi. la, 8, 15-16; 
Xviil.; xix. 29; xxi. 16, 20-5; xxil.; xxv. 7-lla, 
12-17, 19-20, 260; xxvi. 34-85; xxviil. 1-9; xxix. 
24, 286-29; xxx. 4a, 9b, 22a; Xxxl. 18*; xxxill. 
18a*; xxxv. 6a, 9-18a, 15, 22b-29; XXXVI. la, 2a; 
5b-8, 40-43 ; xxxvil. 1-2; xli. 46a; xlvi. 6-7, 8-27 @; 
xlvii. 5—6a LXX., 7-11, 276-28; xlviii. 3-6; xlix. 1a, 
986-32, 331; 1. 12-13. 

re 15, 7 13; 14 Fe 1, 23 *, 24-25 ; Vi. }e. Vil. 
fis 19.200 *, 216-22; vii. 1-3, 1la8-15; ix. 8-12; 
xi. 9-10: xu. 1-20, 28, 37 *) 40-41, 43-51 ; Xia 2, 
20 xiv. 1-2, 4, 8,9, 100824152. 16a8-18, 21-231, 
26-27aa, 28a, 29; xvi.t; xvii. la; xix. 1 a ONG SO 
156-18aa; xxv. 1-xxxi. 18a; xxxiv. 29-35 ; X¥XXv.—xl. 

Leviticus.—The whole. 

Beano 0 less 295 x 1-170, 21,-25, 26a, 32; 
xiv. lac, 2, 5-7, 10, 26-38+; xv.; xvi. t; xVll—X1x.; 
xx. 1-131, 22-29; xxi. 10*, 11*; egie [ER eae, 
6-xxxl 54; xxxil. laa, 26, 4a, 18-19, 28-380; 
XXXIIL.—XXXV1. 


To J belong: 

Gen. ii. 4b-iv. 26; v. 29; vi. 1-8; vu. 1-2, 30, 
n=, 7, 10, 12, Citae Uda pea 23*:; vill. 25-8a, 
6-12, 13, 20-22 ; rel S07 ae 1),8=19;-21. 25-30; 
ca 1-9: 28-30; xi. 75; Xi. 13 Xv. 1) 2a, 30, -45 6, 
O=t0 172186" xvis 1 5 xvi ; xix. t; xxi. la, 2a, 6), 7, 
25-26, 28-30, 32-34; xx. 20-24; XXIV; XXV.—XXVILT; 
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Xxvill. 10, 18-16, 19a; xxix._xxx.t; xxxi. 1, 3, 19a, 
21-22, 23), 256, 27, 31b, 36a, 38-40, 44, 46*, 48%, 
51-530; XXXil.—xxxill. 1; xxxiv. 1-2a?, 2bay, 3*, 57, 
Je 11218 19.4925 *; 26, 290-81 > exxxvew lies 
22a; xxxvi.t?; xxxviil. 8-4, 12-18a, 140, 186, 20a, 
21*, 28a, 25-27, 28a8, 82, 38*, 34), 85a; xxxviii; 
e ONb Sil eh Ma. Buicln iis, lain odie HW, Sil, BY ag) 
35-36, 38, 42a, 455, 48, 49a8, 63-57; xli.e2; 74025: 
968-11a, 12, 27 *, 28a, 38; xliii.t; xliv.; xlv. 1, 40, 
5a*, 10*, 126, 13-14, 19 *, 21*, 27a@, 28; xlvi. laa, 
56, 28-34; x\lvili. 1-5a, 60, 18-26, 27a*, 29-31 ; 
xlviii. 2b, 9b-10a, 18-14, 17-19 ; xlix. 33a8; 1. 1-114, 
14, 26ba. 

Exe-1./6, 720,810, 14a8, 206, 227: i. 11—28aa ; 
Hi 2= ig eS 16-181; iv. 1-16t, 19, 20a, 24-26, 
29 *, 30*, 815 v.t; vi. 1; vii. 14-15a, 16, 17b*, 18, 
20), 24-29 5 ViL=x.1 , xi 4-8: xi 21-277, 29-30% 
42a; xii. 3=16t, 21-22: xiv. 5-6, 10-141, 196, 206, - 
21a, 24, 256, 27*, 286, 80-81; xvi. 4*, 5, 186-15, 
21, LXX. 27-304, 35a; xvii. 108, 27; xix. 9, 113s 
I5a, 18, 20-21, 226, 25a; xxxili. 1-4+?, 12-281?: 
XRKIV, 020) 22-394. * 52 Gas) 10228) 

Numb. x. 29-32; xi. 4-6, 10-13, 15, 31-85; xu. 
17ba, 18-19, 22a, 28*, 29*; xiy. 3-4, 8-9, 11; xvi. 
1, 2*, 12-14, 15*, 25, 26*, 276-881, 84: xx. 1a, 
8a, 5; xxl. 1-8; xxii. 8a, 4, Saaba*, 6, 7 *, 11, 17-18, 
22-34, 37, 39; xxiv.t; xxv. 16-2, 4a; xxxil. laGb, 
2a, 4b-6, 20-23, 25-27, 33*, 39, 41-42. 


To E belong: 

Cenwexvs 1°) 420-3050 11 12a6, 13-14, 16; 
AK Kt Ge XKVIL 10240 LI 1 oro. 185-19, 21-283, 
28, 29a8, 30a8, 316, 336-34, 39 and 45) certainly ; 
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Xxvill. 11-12, 17-221; xxix. 1 and 15-18 certainly ; 
xxx. laG-8ba, 6, 8, 17-20a, 22ba, 23b, 26 and 28 
certainly; xxxit; xxx. 1-3, 146-22, 280, 240; 
xxxlil. 5), 10), lla, 180-20; xxxiv. 1-2a?, 208, 
3bB-4, 6, 8*, 9-108, 13 *, 14*, 15*, 16-18a, 20-21, 
22 ‘20 * 94%, 25%, 27a, 28-29a; xxxv. 1-5, 6b-8, 
14*, 16-191, 20; xxxvii. 5-11, 180-14a, 15-18a, 19, 
20b, 22, 24, 28*, 29-31, 34a, 35), 36; xxxix. 2a, 
4a8; xl.—xlii.t; xliti, 14*, 286; xlv.t; xlvi. 1b-5a ; 
xlvii. 12; xlvii. 1-2a, 7* 2, 8b-9a, 106-12, 15-16, 
20-22: 1. 3b, 4aa, 7b, 10a*, 15-26. : 

exer 11-12. 15-227; 0: 1-10; i. +; iv. 17-18, 
206, 27-28 ; Vv. 1 *-22, 42; vii. 150, 17), 206, 28; 
ix. 22-23a, 24a*, 25a, 31-32, 35; x. 12—-18aa, 
l4aab, 156, 20-23, 27; x1. 12-38; xu. 35-36, 390; 
xiii. 17-19; xiv. 3%, 7*, 9a8, 15a8, 16aa, 19a, 20a, 
25a; xv. 20-27+; xvii.—xxiv.t; Xxxi. 18); xxxii.T; 
Exxili. 1-111; xxxiv. 1*, 4*, 285*? 

Numb. x. 33%, 35-367; xi. 1-3, 14, 16-17, 
245-30; xil. +; xill. 1758, 20, 23-24, 2658-27, 30-81, 
33; xiv. 22-24, 25b, 39-451; xvi. 32a, 33), 84; xx. 
1b, 14-21; xxi—xxiil.f; xxv. la, 3, Ab—5 3 Xxxi. 3, 
16-17, 24, 34-838. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER III 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continued 
§§ 8, 9, 10. Deuteronomy 


§ 8. ANaLysis oF DEUTERONOMY 


1. In passing from the first four Books of the 
Pentateuch to Deuteronomy we feel that we have 
entered into another world. The three sources which 
so far, though they have not always preserved their 
original and unmixed integrity, we have yet been 
able to trace clearly and unmistakably enough all 
through each of the four Books, now disappear with 
startling suddenness: only in the account of Moses’ 
death—an event of which all must naturally have 
given some account—do traces of the other sources 
reappear, Deut. xxxii. 48-52 and xxxiv. la, 8-9 
being deducible with certainty from P, while in 
xXxlv. 1b-7 some features unmistakably point to the 
influence of J, and xxxi. 14-15, 23 appears to go 
back at least to an Elohistic basis. For the rest, 
Deut., both in language, mode of expression, and 
ideas, is something essentially and absolutely new, 
which is as clearly distinct from all that precedes as 
it is in itself a homogeneous whole throughout, and 


in spite of much variety in the nature of its subject- 
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matter presents, in contrast with the earlier sources, 
a well-defined unity. 

2. When we come to consider Deut. more closely, 
it obviously falls into separate and distinct divisions. 
First of all, ch. i. l-iv. 40: after a short notice of 
time and place (i. 1-5), a speech of Moses, which the 
latter delivers to Israel in view of his approaching 
death, is given. With many digressions of a historical 
and archeological character interposed, Moses here 
surveys the events of the Desert-march from Horeb 
up to the arrival on the other side of the Jordan in 
the land of the Moabites, and his discourse resolves 
itself into an emphatic commendation of statutes 
and laws which he will *‘ to-day,” by Jahve’s command, 
lay before them. Ch. iv. 41-43 is a short passage, 
of purely historical content, on the subject of the 
establishment of three cities of refuge on the other 
side of the Jordan by Moses; the passage obviously 
stands in no close connexion with what precedes. 
Ch. iv. 44 gives the impression that now at last the 
promised Law is to make its appearance; but in 
ch. iv. 45-49 we have a fresh announcement—exactly 
parallel and in every respect corresponding to ch. i. 
1-5—of testimonies, statutes and judgments, which 
Moses spake unto the children of Israel beyond Jordan 
in the valley over against Beth-peor ; and in ch. v.—x1. 
another long speech of Moses, of a parenetic character 
throughout, marked by the express admonition to 
keep scrupulously the law which I command thee this 
day. This speech also contains more than one 
historical retrospect; in its whole tenor, however, 
it is essentially different from the first in ch. 1. 6-1v. 
40, From this second speech, ch. x. 6-9, which 
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contains a historical notice of the death of Aaron 
and of the setting apart of the Levites for the service 
of the Ark of the Covenant, is easily separable, from 
its marked incongruity with its context; the whole 
section x. 1-9 is clearly an interpolation. The actual 
statutes and judgments now follow in ch. xii.—xxvi. 
They form a collection of laws of very various con- 
tent, but wholly framed in a theocratic spirit. In 
ch. xxvii. several injunctions are given, which follow 
no very clear line of ramification from each other, 
but have this in common, that they are brought into 
connexion with Mount Ebal and Gerizim: on Ebal 
an altar is to be erected and sacrifices offered thereon ; 
in addition great whitewashed stones are to be set 
up, so that this law may be inscribed clearly and 
legibly upon them, and then curse and blessing are 
to be pronounced upon the non-observance or observ- 
ance of the law—in the one case the blessing by six 
of the tribes on Gerizim, in the other the curse by 
the six remaining tribes on Ebal. Specially worth 
notice are vss. 9 and 10, which come in very abruptly, 
and stand in no immediate connexion either with 
what precedes or follows. Ch. xxviii. 1-68 intro- 
duces again an express blessing and curse on the 
observance and non-observance of the law, and 
vs. 69 is clearly a subscription which, in the words 
Axio priya (“in the land of Moab”), appears to revert 
in connexion to ch. i. 5. The contents of Deut. are 
also described as a Covenant (nyaq 24) in ch. iv. 
23 and xxix. 8, 11, 18, 20. Ch. xxix. and xxx. 
form a single and connected speech of Moses, with a 
repeatedly emphasised admonition to observe the words 
of this covenant. As the blessing and curse with 
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which these chapters are concerned are obviously those 
pronounced in ch. xxviii, it is clear that the former 
constitute the immediate continuation of the latter. 
In ch. xxxi. two divisions are clearly distinguishable : 
vss. 1-18, transference of the chief command to 
Joshua, and commission to the Levites publicly to 
read this law-book at the Feast of Tabernacles every 
year of release; and vss. 16-30, the promulgation of 
a song which predicts to the people its later sinful- 
ness and the consequent punishments, and which 
is, therefore, to be learnt by them by heart as a 
stimulus to reflection and a standing warning. In 
this passage, which otherwise is a closely-knit and 
coherent whole, vs. 23 is out of harmony with and 
disturbs the continuity, forming an exact verbal 
doublet as it does of vss. 7-8; the verse stands as 
much out of connexion as itself breaks the connexion 
of its own immediate context. On the other hand, 
it seems to connect closely with vss. 14-15, which in 
their present context are equally isolated; they in 
fact belong before vs. 1, and are clearly the first 
announcement of the impending death of Moses. 
The terms tent and pillar of cloud point to E. 
The song announced in vss. 16-30 is given in xxxil. 
1-43; here in vs. 44 is inserted a final historical 
remark. Vss. 45-47 do not produce the impression 
of having been written with the Song in view, but 
rather as the close to the whole Book of Deut. as it 
then existed ; they cannot in any case be regarded as 
the immediate continuation of vs. 44. Finally, ch. 
xxxlii., the Blessing of Moses the man of God with 
which he blessed the children of Israel before his death, 
is an altogether independent and isolated ee 
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without any sort of connexion either with what 
precedes or follows. .Ch. xxxi, 48-52 and ch. 
xxxiv. have already been referred to in this section 
(par. 1 above). 


§ 9. Time or ARRANGEMENT AND COMPOSITION 
oF DEUTERONOMY 


Literature: De Witte, Dissertatio critica, 1805 (§ 2a); E. Riehm, 
Die Gesetzgebung Mosis im Lande Moab, 1854; P. Kleinert, 
Das Dtn. und der Deuteronomiker, 1872; J. Hollenberg, Das 
Dt. und sein Rahmen, St. Kr., xlvii. 467-472, 1874; J. J. P. 
Valeton, Studien, 1879, pp. 157-174, 294-320; A. Westphal, 
Le Deuteronome, 1891; W. Staerk, Das Dt., sein Inhalt und 
seine literarische Form, 1894; C. Steuernagel, Der Rahmen des 
Dtn., Dissertation, 1894, and Die Entstehung des deut. Gesetzes, 
1896; J. Cullen, The Book of the Covenant in Moab, 1903. 


1. Having completed the analysis of the Penta- 
teuch, we address ourselves to the question of the 
origin and time of composition of the individual 
sources. The investigation of this question must 
begin—in what appears to be an unsystematic way— 
with the end, viz. with Deuteronomy, because only 
here do we possess a fixed point of departure which 
can be dated even to the very year. Atan early period, 
in the work of some of the Patristic writers,! and 
later in Hobbes—who of the whole Pentateuch only 
admitted Deut. ch. xi.-xxvil. to have been written 
by Moses—a knowledge is already shown of what 
has since the time of De Witte (1805) become a 
commonplace of O.T. science, the fact, namely, 
that the maa cap (“Book of the Covenant ”) 
mentioned in 2 Kings xxui. 2, 3, 21 is to be dis- 


1see\H: Nestle, “(7A 1e Waa xxtied 10 15,0121 1002, 
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covered in our Deut. One of the most important 
events, and fraught with momentous consequences 
for the religious history of Israel, is narrated in 
2 Kings xxii. 8-xxiii. 24—the so-called “Refor- 
mation” of Josiah of the year 621. It is true the 
account “of this turning-point in Israelitish history ” 
has only reached us in a revised form, and one 
that must be used with caution,! but in its essential 
features it is thoroughly historical and trustworthy. 
On the basis of a book which was discovered in the 
Temple, and which is described as a “Book of the 
Covenant” and is recognised in a solemn assembly 
of the people as embodying the law binding on the 
whole nation, King Josiah in 621 carried through 
a far-reaching and drastic change of all matters 
connected with public worship. That a book of such 
importance and significance could have disappeared 
without leaving a trace—at a time, too, of the most 
prolific literary activity in Israel—is inconceivable ; 
but if extant it could only be looked for within the 
Pentateuch, which alone contains all the ordinances 
and prescriptions of public worship. From the 
character of the Reformation, however, it may be 
inferred with considerable precision what the contents 
of the book that evoked it were. If, in accordance 
_ with the requirements of this book, all the high places 
throughout the whole land were overthrown and 
defiled, and all the affairs of public worship were con- 
centrated in a single place, the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
if the cultus was purged from all heathen and syncre- 
tistic elements, particularly if all the ma¢cebdéth were 
broken in pieces and the ashérim were hewn down 
1 See Stade, “G.V.I.,” i, 649-655. 
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and burnt—it can only be the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion that is in question, because it alone requires just 
these points precisely, and that too as something 
specifically new, ch. xii. 8. The celebration of the 
Passover, also, that follows the promulgation of 
this “Book of the Covenant” accords best with 
Deut., which alone gives special prescriptions 
about the solemnisation of the Passover, in ch. xvi. 
2-8. The one disagreement that exists, that between 
2 Kings xxiii. 9 and Deut. xviii. 6-8, is easily 
explained on circumstantial grounds ; in this case the 
demand of the Lawgiver could not be insisted upon 
without any thought being at the same time given 
to the ill-will of the Jerusalem Temple-priesthood. 
These empirical critical considerations are reinforced 
by literary criticism also. In Jer. xxxiv. 13, 14, the 
law about the emancipation of the Hebrew slave 
after’ six years’ service is cited in a form closely 
dependent on Deut. xv. 12, and not on the parallel 
passage in Ex. xxi. 2, while in 2 Kings XiV. Gee 
verbal quotation from Deut. xxiv. 16 is adduced. 

2. Our next task must be to redintegrate -this 
Book of the Covenant of the year 621. That it 
was not identical with Deut. in the form in which 
it lies before us will be sufficiently evident from the 
analysis already given in §8, which implies anything 
but a uniform work preserved intact. An important 
clue is furnished in 2 Kings xxii. 8 and 10, according 
to which the book in question was read through 
twice in quick succession in the course of a single 
day, first before the scribe Shaphan in the Temple, 
and then by the latter before the king. It cannot, 
accordingly, have been unduly voluminous. As, 
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moreover, the priest Hilkiah hands it over to the 
scribe as Trin7 7D ( * Roll” or “ Book of the Law” ), 
and as it has the effect of a law-book, we shall 
naturally look for the “ original Deuteronomy ” of 621 
more particularly in the legal portions of the existing 
Deuteronomy, consequently in ch. xii.—xxvi.; and 
now the question arises, can Deut. xii.—xxvi. be this 
original Deuteronomy (D)? Against this identifica- 
tion ch. xii. at the outset offers protest. This 
chapter contains two quite palpable doublets, which 
were long ago recognised as such by J. S. Vater, 
viz. vss. 5-7 compared with 11-12, and—even more 
strikingly evident—vss. 15-19 compared with 20-28. 
Thus at least three different hands must have worked 
on ch. xii. in its existing form. If in the very first 
chapter with legislative subject-matter suspicion is 
aroused, other indications very soon appear which 
suggest that in ch. xii—xxvi. we do not possess a 
document which has preserved its original unity and 
integrity intact. Ch. xiv. 1-21 equally gives ground 
for grave doubts. Such expressions as mind witp oy 
(«A people holy to J.”), xiv. 2-21, and omy o3 
poids mim (« Ye are children of J. your God”), xiv. 1 
—the former occurring again in vii. 6, xxvi. 19, and 
xxviii. 8, the latter never recurring at all—are without 
parallel in the rest of the legislative part of Deut., 
while the prescription in xiv. 1 is involved ina material 
difficulty by Jer. xvi. 6, where the practice which is 
here expressly and strongly forbidden is assumed to be 
an obvious and natural one; the doubts excited by 
vss. 3-20 are less of a circumstantial and positive. 
and more of a formal character. For the existence 
of enactments of this kind respecting prohibited food 
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Ezek. iv. 14 is sufficient evidence; but the manner 
in which the subject is here treated throughout is 
not that otherwise characteristic of Deut., which 
gives its enactments a broader historical setting, and 
does not introduce directions of so detailed and 
pronouncedly casuistic and formulated a character. 
Further, the relation of this passage to Lev. xi. has 
to be taken into account. An additional difficulty 
of a formal character, which militates against the 
whole section, also exists. While elsewhere in the 
legislation proper the people are invariably addressed 
in the second person singular, here we are suddenly 
confronted with the address in the second person 
plural, which is only again found in isolated cases in 
xil. 1-xiil. 1—a passage that, as we have already seen, 
bears marks of drastic revision—and besides this 
only in xvii. 16, xvili. 15 (18), xix. 19, xx. 3, 4, 18, 
XXll. 24, xxiil. 5, and xxiv. 8,9. On the other hand, 
xiv. 2 has the usual formula, and vs. 2laa, with 
its distinction of Israelite and stranger, is genuinely 
Deuteronomic. These two verses are therefore to 
be regarded as original. Of vs. 216, which is a 
verbal citation from Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26, it is 
possible to hold a different opinion. In ch. xyv., vss. 
4—6 (vs. 6 cannot possibly be separated from ys. 5) 
clearly form a correction of vs. 11, and by that cir- - 
cumstance reveal themselves as a later insertion. In 
ch. xvi. 1-8, vss. 3-4 obviously break the connexion 
between vss. 2 and 5, and vs. 7b stands in irreconcil- 
able contradiction to vs. 8, so that here also an altera- 
tion of the original text must be admitted. The 
passage ch. xvi. 21—xvii. 7 has at the least suffered 
dislocation, as xvii. 8 is palpably the immediate con- 
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tinuation of xvi. 20. In themselves, indeed, the par- 
ticular precepts of this section bear the characteristic 
marks of Deut., and there is no material difficulty in 
deriving the passage from the latter work. Ch. xvii. 
8-13 in its traditional form is of a mixed and con- 
flicting character. If the more serious cases are as 
a matter of course reserved for the priestly tribunal 
to determine (and in favour of a priestly tribunal 
being intended the repeated use of yr [* they shall 
show thee”] in vss. 10 and 11 is a clear indication), 
then it follows that the latter must be supreme over 
the secular one, and the reference to the judge who 
shall be in these days in vss. 9 and 12 cannot be © 
original ; while an ordinance which implied a royal 
court of appeal in Jerusalem would be meaningless. 
Ch. xvii. 14-20, the section containing the so-called 
“law of the king,” is involved in the gravest material 
difficulties. The beginning obviously shows literary 
dependence on 1 Sam. vill. 3 ff; as an example of 
what a king should not be, Solomon seems clearly 
to be intended here: vs. 18, according to which the 
king on ascending the throne is to prepare a copy 
of the law-book preserved among the priests and 
Levites, implies the appended passage xxxi. 8 ff; 
in vs. 16 there occurs again a suspicious plural, and 
an injunction such as that in vs. 15 would hardly be 
intelligible in pre-exilic times. This passage also 
must be regarded as a later insertion. The same 
verdict must hold good for xviii. 14-22. On the 
fact that xix. 1 connects well and closely with xvi. 
13 I do not lay any particular stress; but a speech 
of Moses of so deliberately personal a character, with 
its historical reminiscence of the period of the Desert- 
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journey, is not congruous with the rest of the legisla- 
tive division, and relapses rather into the tone and 
manner of the farewell-discourses—and here again 
occurs in vs. 15 (and 18) the tell-tale plural! A 
similar verdict to that reached respecting xvii. 8-13 
applies to xix. 16-20, where the plural in vs. 12 
already suggests revision. In this case also a spiritual 
and secular tribunal jostle each other. Since the 
phrase mm 295 (“before Jahve”), vs. 17, is certainly 
original, it follows that D must have reclaimed this 
case also for the jurisdiction of the spiritual tribunal. 
On the other hand, in ch. xx., vss. 2—4 are an insertion 
(the plural again only here), because in vss. 5-9 no 
trace occurs of the priests. The question with 
reference to the difficulties inherent in the subject- 
matter of xx. 1-9 is by no means easy of solution. 
That war could not be waged on such principles is 
obvious ; but, on the other hand, injunctions on the 
subject of waging war generally—such as meet us in 
ch. xx. and the substantially and closely related 
passages, xxl. 10-14, xxiii. 10-15—are only really 
intelligible in connexion with the time of Israel's 
independent national existence, and the point up to 
which theoretic speculation can ignore the actual 
requirements and conditions of life can never be 
determined a priori beforehand. In xx. 18 we again 
meet with a plural, and vss. 15-18 throughout give 
the impression of being an addition to vss. 10-14. 
That ch. xxi-xxv. are marked by an altogether 
different character from that of ch. xii.-xx. and xxvi. 
has long been recognised. Here we are confronted 
with quite new ideas, such as mm Sap (« congregation 
of J.”), mm ma (“house of J”), and. repeatedly the 
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pp (“elders”), who are never mentioned elsewhere. 
The manner, also, of the legislation is different, it 
is more casuistic in character, and almost exclusively 
confines itself to regulating the conditions of ordinary 
civic justice. To exhibit an arrangement of the 
subject-matter is difficult; the method actually 
employed fails to justify itself even by the loosest 
logical collocation—cf., e.g., the way in which xxi. 
6-8 is interjected between xxi. 5 and 9, or xxiv. 7—9* 
between xxiv. 6 and 10. If the Book of the 
Covenant, Ex. xxi.—xxiii., is also a corpus juris civilts, 
civil laws can equally well have stood in this Book 
of the Covenant, and certain details in xxi—xxv. 
have good literary attestation, such as xxiii. 2 ff. by 
Lam. i. 10, xxiv. 4 by Jer. iil. 1, xxiv. 10 by 2 Kings 
xiv. 6; but that the section ch. xxi.—xxv. as a whole 
belonged to D is more than improbable. Injunctions 
such as those about the treatment of the “ chance” 
bird’s nest, or that a battlement should be constructed 
round the roof of the house, are not adapted to 
occupy a position among the fundamental laws of a 
state; about such things the circles from which D 
sprang can hardly have troubled themselves; they 
had at heart larger and more important matters. 
Thus ch. xxi-xxv. must at least be regarded as 
having been worked over. Against the genuineness 
of xxvi. 1-15 nothing can be advanced. Conse- 
quently—reserving further analysis—-in the original 
Deuteronomy of 621 there may have stood the 
following: ch. xii. 1—xiii. 1 in an essentially shorter 

1 Here again vss. 8-9, as xviii. 15 ff., are open to suspicion 
owing to the occurrence of historical reminiscence of the Desert- 
journey and the presence of the plural. 
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form: xiii. 2-19; xiv. 8, 2laa*, 216?; xiv. 22—xv. 8; 
xv. 7-23; xvi. 1-8*, 9-20; xvi. 21-xvii. 7 (but in 
other places) :. xviis 8-13" sexvin, 113; xi xed 
16-20 *, 21 ; xx. (minus, however, vss. 2-4 and 15-18) ; 
xxi.—xxv. (in part); and Xxvi. 1-15. 

3. But in determining the contents of D, must we 
not go beyond the legislative sections, ch. xii.—xxvi. ? 
The impression produced upon Josiah by the reading 
of the book was obviously a powerful and terrifying 
one, and 2 Kings xxii. 16 and 19 expressly mentions 
the evil and misfortune which Jahve, in accordance 
with the words of the book that has been discovered, 
will bring upon Jerusalem. This seems to point 
clearly enough to ch. xxviil., where, in fact, the 
heaviest and most fearful curses are threatened on 
the non-observance of this law. It is true that 
ch. xxviii. in its present form cannot be attributed 
to D; such a conclusion is forbidden by the manifold 
and close dependence that is exhibited on Jeremianic 
turns of speech, as well as by the point of view that 
is taken, which barely considers the possibility of 
securing the blessing at all, but assumes absolutely 
that the law will not be observed. Yet it is possible 
to extract from this inordinately long and _prolix 
chapter a shorter form,—perhaps vss. 1-25 *, 43-45 
—through which a curse fully analogous with the 
blessing of vss. 1-14 is secured (Staerk), and nothing 
precludes this passage being ascribed to D:; in fact, 
the ending of the corpus of law embodied in 
Lev. xvil.-xxv. with ch. xxvi. offers an exact parallel, 
If, however, the necessity of such a conclusion should 
appear after all to be questionable, yet at any rate 
an introduction at the beginning was indispensable: a 
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complete and independent writing such as that which 
was handed to King Josiah can hardly have begun 
with ch. xiii As the speaker in ch. xii.—xxvi. is 
unquestionably Moses, and the situation implied is 
that immediately preceding the crossing of the 
Jordan, this must have been explicitly stated, and 
the reader in this way prepared. This requirement, 
as a matter of fact, is satisfied by the opening chapters 
of Deut. ixi., which contain Moses’ “farewell 
discourses.” But quite apart from the inordinate 
length of the preface in comparison with the bulk of 
the treatise itself which these chapters would produce, 
they are divided by the two essentially identical super- 
scriptions in ch. i. 1-5 and iv. 45-49 into two speeches, 
ch. i. 6-iv. 40 and v.—xi., which are clearly distinguished 
from and parallel to each other ; while the insoluble 
contradiction that exists between ch. i. 25, 11. 14-16 
and y. 8, vil. 19, ix. 2-8, 28-24, xi. 2-7 precludes 
their composition by a single hand. As the second 
farewell discourse, ch. v.—xi., both in tone and 
expression, is clearly allied to D in the closest way, 
and stands in an essentially nearer relation thereto 
than does the first discourse, it has been derived 
from the author of the original Deuteronomy, ch. 1. 
6-iv. 10 being regarded as the introduction of an 
editor of D who intended to replace the preceding 
books of the Pentateuch by a recapitulation of their 
contents. In the natural course it would then be 
necessary to proceed further and attempt to classify 
the several (and in part disparate) passages, now 
embodied in ch. xxvii._xxxi., in their mutual relation- 
ship, and to determine their relation to the two 
farewell discourses ; and this more especially because 
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it was ch. xxvii. (though in a shorter original form) 
which equally with ch. v.—xi. was claimed for D. As 
a matter of fact, this classification and distribution 
of the material seemed to be successfully attained 
to within a few outstanding minor details. But 
Steuernagel and Staerk, in obviously independent 
agreement with each other, and arguing on the basis 
of a strongly marked separation of the passages in 
question throughout into “plural” and “singular” 
speeches (according as Israel is addressed as thow or 
you), and supporting their results by a minute 
examination and demonstration of the coherence of 
the plural and singular passages respectively—which 
Steuernagel has further confirmed by a number of 
_ acute observations on the linguistic usage,—have 
reached the conclusion that a clear division into two 
distinct parts is unattainable; these chapters owe 
their present form rather to a highly complex 
literary process. Details may be disputed ; this main 
result must be regarded as proved. But in like 
manner I too feel bound to hold fast unreservedly 
to the opinion that ch. v.—xi. cannot have been the 
indispensable introduction to D from the very first, 
because in that case the origin of ch. i.—iv. remains 
inexplicable; the problem how to account for the 
juxtaposition of ch. i-iv. and v.—xi. can only be 
solved on the hypothesis of two distinct and separate 
editions of D, which form the basis of the present 
Deut. 

4. D—thus certainly the kernel of Deut. XIP=xxvis 
with an introduction and conclusion—was demon- 
strably promulgated in 621, but when did it originate, 
and who is its author? Here it cannot be disputed 
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that the book itself purports to have been written by 
the man who led Israel to the other side of Jordan up 
to the time immediately prior to the crossing of that 
river, 7.e. by Moses; and this holds good even if 
ch. xvili. 14-22 is not accepted as original : because 
everywhere throughout the passage over the Jordan 
and the conquest of West Palestine are placed in the 
future—though it is the immediate future—and an 
anonymous contemporary of Moses is, in any case, 
quite out of the question. But every unprejudiced 
consideration of the subject shows that this claim is an 
impossible one, and is opposed to all the historical 
circumstances of the case. That this book was some- 
thing quite unique, its contents something absolutely 
new, appears clearly enough from the account in 
2 Kings xxii.: how can the circumstance of such a 
book remaining concealed for a period of 700 years 
be explained—especially as this book, to an extent 
that is quite without parallel elsewhere, is a Law- 
book marked by a decidedly reforming aim, no mere 
theoretic speculation, but having in view the definite 
object of transforming the whole religious life in 
accordance with its own requirements? How could 
it possibly, in the economy of the Solomonic ‘Temple, 
have lain there for centuries, unnoticed, and then be 
rapturously welcomed as a testament of Moses? The 
actual contents of the Law-book also exclude the 
possibility of a high—or at any rate the highest— 
antiquity. To the maggebdth and asherim which it 
bans as heathenish and everywhere peremptorily con- 
signs to destruction Hosea and Isaiah took no excep- 
tion; while the requirement that the whole religious 
life of Israel should be concentrated in the Solomonic 
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Temple at Jerusalem presupposes the disappearance 
of the Ten Tribes and the prophetic teaching of 
Isaiah about the central significance and inviolability 
of Mount Zion. On the whole, both in contents and 
character this legislation is essentially prophetic, and 
can only be understood as a deposit and crystallisa- 
tion of prophetic views and hopes. Its origin must 
be looked for in the circles of the pious whom the 
reaction under Manasseh had taught to cling only the 
more closely and intimately to the Jahve of the 
prophets—in other words, within the circles of the 
prophetic party, which must also have succeeded in 
gaining influence over the priests: for in fact 
Deut. represents a compromise and alliance between, 
prophecy and priesthood, which resulted, however, 
in benefiting the latter only. In any case D 
cannot have been composed long before its publi- 
cation, because from the very first it was calculated 
for this particular end ; how long or short the interval 
that preceded may have been can never certainly be 
stated. 

5. Such being the case, D would thus, according 
to our view, seem to be a literary fraud, or at any 
rate a deliberate mystification ; nor would this result 
in any essential respect be modified by pushing back 
its origination to the time of Manasseh, in order to 
allow Hilkiah and Shaphan, instead of the last deceivers, 
to be the first deceived. Our duty is unflinchingly 
to face this question and to come to a conclusion 
about it, and, as will immediately appear, on a more 
minute inspection the matter assumes an essentially 
different complexion. It has long been noticed that 
the Deuteronomic legislation stands in a specially 
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close relation with the collection of laws which we 
read in Ex. xxi.—xxili., and which, after Ex. xxiv. 7, 
is called The Book of the Covenant: in fact, the 
relation between the two is so close a one that D can 
without inaccuracy be described as a _ revised or 
amplified Book of the Covenant. The Book of the 
Covenant, it is generally allowed, belongs to EK, and 
Kuenen has proposed the brilliant hypothesis that in 
the connected work of E the Book of the Covenant 
was originally placed not in conjunction with the 
revelation at Horeb but with the death of Moses 
before the passage over the Jordan, and thus stood in 
this documentary source in exactly the same position 
where in our present Pentateuch we read Deut. 
(cf. below, § xiii. 8). That the author of D was 
cognisant of the Book of the Covenant is a fact 
beyond dispute, as also that the Book of the Covenant 
had been traditionally handed down to him through 
E as Mosaic, composed and promulgated by Moses 
himself. Holzinger and Staerk have independently 
conjectured that the speech (in its original form pro- 
ceeding from E) which we now read in Josh. xxiv., 
and which is designed to form an introduction to a 
concluding covenant immediately following it, origin- 
ally stood before the Book of the Covenant ; and 
Staerk further points out the remarkably close 
relation in which Deut. vii. 12-24 stands to Ex. xxii. 
23-30, and thus reaches the hypothesis that D 
originally consisted of an introductory speech cor- 
responding to Josh. xxiv. (fragments of which may 
have been preserved in Deut. ii. and iti.), the kernel 
of ch. xii—xxvi., with the passage ch. vil. 12-24 as 
conclusion, and at first had been designed to form a 
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part of the source K, and to replace in the latter the 
Book of the Covenant. Whether this hypothesis 
about the Book of the Covenant and D’s literary 
relation to it be accepted or not, it is certain that D 
is dependent upon: the Book of the Covenant and in 
close connexion with it; and if the author recast a 
collection of legislation, traditionally handed down to 
him as Mosaic, in the form of a freely composed 
speech of Moses, he only did what all historical 
writers have done, and to speak of his work as a 
literary fraud is out of the question ; indeed, D cannot 
even rightly be described as pseudepigraphic. 

6. The hypercriticism of a G. d’Kichthal 
(**Mélanges de critique biblique,” 1886) and of a M. 
Vernes (‘‘ Une nouvelle hypothése sur la composition 
du Deutéronome,” 1887), which deny all connexion 
between the Reformation of Josiah and Deut., ex- 
plaining the latter as a production of the post-exilic 
period, and vagaries such as the contention that the 
Law-book found in the reign of Josiah was the 
so-called Second Decalogue (Ex. xxxiv.),! may be 
passed over without further remark. On the other 
hand, energetic efforts have also recently been made 
from the critical side to secure a higher antiquity for 
D: these take as their starting-point the account in 
2 Kings xvi. 4, narrating that as early as the time 
of Hezekiah a reformation of the cultus similar to. 
that of Josiah was undertaken, and in this way they 
at the same time succeed in reinstating the narrative 
of 2 Kings xxii. about the “finding” of the book, 
Steuernagel conceives Deut. to have originated thus: 


1S. A. Fries, ‘Die Gesetzesschrift des Kénigs Josia,’’ Deutsche 
Uebersetzung, 1903. 
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Under Hezekiah a groundwork of law was committed 
to writing for the purposes of his reformation of the 
cultus; and from this, with the assistance of legal 
material from other quarters, at the beginning of the 
reign of Manasseh two nearly contemporary revised 
editions were prepared, a plural (D p/) and a singular 
(D sg) one; and to these, in addition to the revised 
legal groundwork, ch. v.—xi.t and xxviil.t, xxx. 15, 
196-20, xxxi. 9aa, 10, 116 belonged. Not long 
afterwards an interested reader got the two revised 
editions written out together by a scribe on a single 
roll; and it was this written-out exemplar—of which 
the place of disposal had been forgotten—that was 
really found by accident in the Temple in 621. The 
theoretic possibility of this hypothesis cannot indeed 
be denied, but this only makes its practical improb- 
ability the more evident, so that the modification of 
it proposed by Erbt must be considered a distinct 
improvement. W. Erbt (“Die Sicherstellung des 
Monotheismus durch die Gesetzgebung im _vorexil- 
ischen Juda,” 1903) allows the “ Reform-Law of 
Hezekiah,” which is essentially identical with Steuer- 
nagel’s D pil, to have been committed to writing in 
the year 625, as the basis of the first measures which, 
according to 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3-7, Josiah took in 
hand in the twelfth year of his reign; and afterwards 
Steuernagel’s D sg he regards as the “ Reform-Law 
of Josiah” in the year 620. But even so thorough 
a conservative as Baudissin (§ 34, p. 112°) assumes a 
sceptical attitude towards the account in 2 Kings 
xviil. 4, and declines to accept that in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
3-7, remarking: “It could not have been any long 


1 Of the work cited § 2, 7 above. 
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time before this finding (of the book) that the 
Deuteronomic law was committed to writing.” On 
the narrative of 2 Kings xxii., which in its ground- 
work and main features is unassailable, another acute 
and brilliant reconstruction, that of Cullen, which 
proceeds mainly on literary considerations, is also 
wrecked. According to this scholar, the Book of 
the Covenant of the year 621 possessed no legislative 
character at all, but consisted only of a speech of 
Moses with the myn (“command”) to serve Jahve 
alone ; it is constructed out of ch. vi.—xi.t, xxvi.t, and 
xxviii.t, and to these, for rounding off the result, some 
further* passages from’ ch. iv.,) V50xxVil.,) XxIxcex sxe 
and xxxil., and also Ex. xxiv. 4-8, were added. On 
the other hand, the actual book of the mn (“law”), 
ch. xii.—xxv., is really (on his view) a product of the 
Reformation, hurriedly written down in the press of 
circumstances, and without any careful revision. 
According to Klostermann' also the Deuteronomic 
Book of the Covenant was in character not so much 
a law-book as a collection of materials for one that 
came into existence but got lost—this collection being. 
(afterwards) piously put together so as to form an 
edifying whole. 

7. When D once became the fundamental law of 
the kingdom, it is obvious that it would be multiplied 
in numerous exemplars. It was in this connexion 
that the Deuteronomic Redaction of the book made 
itself influential, to which we must ascribe all those 
Deuteronomic passages and sections which cannot 
have been derived from D _ itself. This literary 


1 “Neue kirchl. Zeitschr.,” xiii. 677 ff. (1902); xiv. 266 ff., 359 
ff., 693 ff. (1903). 
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process, at the background of which lies a twofold 
edition of D, had already begun in pre-exilic times ; 
that it was a highly complex one, extending over a 
long period of time, has been shown by Steuernagel 
and Staerk: to attempt to follow it in detail through 
all its stages would be a useless task. 

8. A certain number of passages in Deut. still 
remain which cannot be attributed to this Deutero- 
nomic Redaction, and which call for special treat- 
ment :—(a) Ch. iv. 41-43. This passage, which stands 
in complete isolation, is altogether dependent upon 
Deut. xix. 1-10, not on Numb. xxxv. 10-34; at 
the same time, it was written with Numb. xxxv. and 
Josh. xx. in view, and is intended to assert that the 
three free cities which are contemplated as in theory 
constituted in Deut. xix. 8-10 are not to be identified 
with those which had been definitely fixed and 
appointed by Moses in the country East of the 
Jordan, but meant three additional ones in West 
Palestine. The risk of being in error as to this 
result, owing to the Deuteronomic colouring of ch. iv. 
41-43, is minimised by the fact that in Josh. xx. the 
most recent redaction—carried out even after the 
time of the LX X.—has enlarged and amplified an 
unadulterated passage coming straight from the 
Foundation- Writing (‘‘ Grundschrift”) by the addition 
of expressions and phrases taken from Deut. xix. 
1-10. (b) Ch. x. 6-7. The two verses, which narrate 
the death of Aaron at Moserah, clearly break the con- 
nexion between vs. 5 and vs. 8, and as according to 
P (Numb. xx. 23-29, xxxiii. 88-39) Aaron died on 
Mount Hor, while J has absolutely no knowledge of 
Aaron at all, they can only be derived from E: they 
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would have their appropriate place in Numb. xxi. 
Probably their original position was there, and they 
may, perhaps. have been removed from the neigh- 
bourhood of Numb. xx. and placed here, in order to 
preserve them in their integrity. (c) Ch. xxvii. 4-8. 
The passage offers a twofold difficulty. First of all, 
vss. 5-7 intrude between vss. 4 and 8 in a harsh and 
disturbing way, such as no original narrator could ever 
have been guilty of: it would be tempting here also, on 
account of the close dependence upon Ex. xx. 25, to 
regard EK as the groundwork.! Further, vss. 4 and 8 
are obviously doublets of vss. 2-8, and indicate Ebal 
as the place where the erection of the whitewashed 
stones of the Law is to take place, a statement which 
would be very strange in the mouth of a Deutero- 
nomic author, and points even more clearly to E, 
though we are no longer able to indicate the organic 
position of this characteristic touch in the original con- 
tinuous text of that source. (d@) Ch. xxvii. 11-26. The 
method of action here prescribed produces a strong 
impression of antiquity, and the way in which in the 
performance of it (xxvii. 12) Levi appears in exactly 
the same manner as any other secular tribe, as well 
as the circumstance that the scene of such an all- 
important and sacred procedure is laid at Sichem, are 
equally noteworthy. It might be natural to think of 
Kas proximate source. But the passage xxvii. 15-26 
extracts its twelve curses not from Deut., but from 
the whole Pentateuch promiscuously, and is of quite 
recent origin ; moreover, the account of the procedure 


1 According to Budde, “Z.A.T.W.,” xi. 228 (1891), vss. 6 and 7 


seem to have been excerpted from “exactly between Ex. xx. 25 
and 26.” 
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given in Josh. viii. 30-35—which, however, does not 
fully coincide with the prescriptions of Deut.—is 
shown to be a later addition by the fact that in the 
LXX. it has been inserted in another position in the 
Book of Joshua; in addition, it already presupposes 
Deut. xxvii. 1-8 in its present form, which it approxi- 
mates to in a harmonistic way. (e) Ch. xxxi. 1-8, 
which is purely Deuteronomic, is obviously intended 
to join on Deut. to the Book of Joshua immediately 
following. (f/f) Ch. xxxi. 14-15, 23 is a doublet of vss. 
1-8 ; it forms an introduction to Joshua, and clearly 
is derived from E (cf. above, § 8, 2). In D there was 
no occasion to point forward to Joshua. Thus the 
passages (a) to (f') above, all belong to the redaction 
of the complete Pentateuch. (g) Ch. xxxi. 16—-80* 
forms the introduction, which has been very con- 
siderably worked over, to the Song in ch. xxxii., 
and can best be discussed in connexion with it (cf: 
below, § 13, 5). 


§ 10. THe Lirerary IMPLICATIONS OF 
DEUTERONOMY 


Literature: W. H. Kosters, De historie-beschouning van den 
Deuteronomist, etc., 1868; A. Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch 
der Urgeschichte Israels, 1874, pp. 122-146. 


1. Having found in Deut. a definitely fixed 
point, we shall proceed from that and investigate the 
question, What written sources of the Pentateuch are 
already known and presupposed in Deuteronomy, 
that are thus older than itself? If it should prove 
that Deut. absolutely ignores one or the other of 
these sources, it would not indeed be proved by this 
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circumstance that they were not extant at the time 
of Deut., but still a. strong presumption for such 
a conclusion would be created. It is especially 
fortunate for this investigation that Deut. ch. i—xi. 
are parallel in subject-matter to the books of Exodus 
and Numbers: under such circumstances points of 
contact are unavoidable, and consequently an abund- 
ance of relevant material is forthcoming. 

2. We begin with Deut. ch. xii—xxvi. xii. 3= Ex. 
XXxIv. 18, xxiii. 240; xiii. 6 and 11 = Ex. xx. 2; xiii. 
13-19 = Ex. xxxiv. 15, xxii. 19; xiii. 18 =Gen. xxiv. 
73 Xxvi. 9-J, 1. 24, Numb? xiv. 23 EK: Numb.exive 
30 P has another expression recalling Ez.; xiv. 210 
= Ex. xxii. 19, xxxiv. 26; xv. 1-6=Ex. xxiii. 11 
against Lev. xxv. 1-7, where »ow does not occur ; xv. 
12-18 is clearly a transformed and developed version 
of Ex. xxi. 2-6; xvi. 16=Ex. xxiii. 14-17, xxxiv. 
206, 23; xvi. 19= Ex. xxiii. 8; xviii. 3 flatly contra- 
dicts Ex. xxix. 27-28, Lev. vii. 31-34, Numb. xviii. 
18 P.; xviii. 10= Ex. xxii. 17; mwW2D does not occur 
at all in Lev. xix. 26, 31, xx. 6, 27 P; xviii. 16 = Ex. 
xx. 18-19 E; xix. 1-13 is clearly a transformed 
version of Ex. xxi. 12-14, and contradicts in phrase- 
ology and actual contents Numb. xxxv. 10-34 P; 
x1x. 21 = Ex. xxi. 24; xx. 17 on only again Numb. 
Xxl. 2 and 3 J; xxi. 4 sny= Ex. xxxiv. 20 and only 
again Ex. xiii. 13 J; xxii. 1-4 reminds of Ex. xxiii. 
45 : xxil. 121s substantially = Numb. xv. 38 P, but 
in phraseology altogether different; xxii. 28-29, cf. 
Ex. xxii. 15-16 ; xxiii. 5-6 = Numb. xxii. 5 E against 
Numb. xxxi. 16 P; xxiii. 11 substantially = Lev. xv. 
16-17 P, but is different in expression, while the word 
mpe (“chance”), in connexion with the case in 
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question, is found in the extremely old account 
given in 1 Sam. xx. 26; xxii. 20 diverges from 
Ex. xxii. 24 as from Lev. xxv. 36 in expression ; 
Xxili. 24 substantially= Numb. xxx. 3, 7, 9: of. 
Ley. v. 4 P, but with different phraseology ; xxiv. 7 = 
Ex. xxi. 16; xxiv. 8 is so general in expression that 
a formal dependence on Lev. xiii. P cannot be proved ; 
xxiv. 9=Numb. xii. 10 E; xxiv. 12-13=Ex. xxu. 
Pye 2G) xxiv. (7, cf. lux: xxi. 20-21, the: phrase; 
paun num (“wrest judgment”) outside Deut. only 
again Ex. xxiii. 6; xxv. 17-19=Ex. xvii. 8-16 E; 
xxvi. 8 and 15, see xiii. 18; xxvi. 5 oy orgy (“mighty 
and populous ”) = Ex. i. 7 and 9 J; xxvi. 6 wim (“evil 
entreated ”) = Numb. xx. 15 E, elsewhere again Gen. 
Perea en. “xix, °7,.9,) xii) 6, xlivicsy Ex, (vv. 
22, 23, Numb. xi. 11, xvi. 15 J: never in P in this 
sense: xxvi. 6 xnav (“afflicted us”), Ex. 1. 11, 12 
pan caftliet. "p05: xxv. 7=Ex. iii. 7, 9 E against 
Ex. ii. 23 P, Sny (“ toil”) only again Gen. xli. 51 E; 
xxvi. 8 npg Ta (“with a strong hand”), Ex. ui. 19, 
vi. 1 J; xxvi. 9 orp adm na pw (“a land flowing 
with milk and honey”) only in J E and Lev, xx. 24: 
never in P. 

Especially instructive is a whole series of points 
of contact between Deut. and Lev. xvii. — xxv. 
Ch. xii. 16, 23, 24= Lev. xvii. 10-14, xix. 26; xill. = 
Lev. xix. 4; xvi. 1-17 = Lev. xxiii. ; xviii. 10a = Lev. 
xviii. 21, xx. 2; xxil. 22=Lev. xx. 10; xxx 1= 
Lev. xviii. 8, xx. 11; xxiv. 14-15 = Lev. xix. 13; xxiv. 
16299 bev.exix) 9-10; xxy. 18+-16 = Lev, xix. 
35-36; the passages already dealt with, xv. 1-6, 
xviii. 10, xxiii. 20, should also be compared. Every- 
where parallels in substance occur, but throughout a 
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divergent formulation. Only Deut. xxii. 9-11 has 
two characteristic expressions in common with Lev. 
xix. 19; but this single passage is not sufficient to 
prove a dependence of Deut. on Lev. xvii.—xxv. 

3. Deut. ch. i—xi. also yield a rich collection and 
an even clearer result. i. 7=Gen. xv. 18 J, Ex. 
Xx. 31 EK, against Numb. xxxiv. 8 P; i. 8, see on 
xii. 18; i. 9-18=Ex. xviii. 18-26 E; i. 24= Numb. 
xii. 23-24 KE, against vs. 21 P; i. 28=Numb. xiii. 
28 J; 1. 34-36=Numb. xiv. 22-24 K, against vs. 
30 P; i. 39a is= Numb. xiv. 31 P, but this half-verse 
is wanting in the LX X., and is at least superfluous by 
the side of 395; i. 40 = Numb. xiv. 25 E; i. 41-44= 
Numb. xiv. 40-45 E; i. 45, ef. (Numb. xives1bssie 
ii. 1=Numb. xxi. 4 E; ii. 3-8 is substantially = 
Numb. xx. 14-21 E, and was written in obvious 
verbal dependence upon this passage, though the 
circumstance narrated presents a somewhat different 
turn of events ; iil. 9-37 is substantially and (to some 
extent) verbally = Numb. xxi. 12-32 E; ii. 34 DIM 
(‘and we banned ”), see on xx. 17; iii. 1-11 = Numb. 
xxl 81-85 E; iti. 15=Numb. xxxii. 39 J, against 
vss. 1-82 P; 11. 18-20=Numb. xxxii. 16-82, which 
in its present form is marked by a strong admixture 
of elements derived from J E and P, but in Deut. 
expressions characteristic of P, such as nas pion 
(‘armed for war”) and myx (‘‘ possession”), are 
wanting; ili. 28-28 is in substance=Numb. xxvii. 
12-23 P, but nowhere is there any trace of direct 
contact or dependence—in fact iii. 27 flatly contradicts 
Numb. xxvii. 12 and Deut. xxxiv. la P: cf. on the 
other hand Numb. xxi. 20 E and Deut. xxxiv. 16 J; 
iv. 3= Numb. xxv. 3, 5 E against P; iv. 10-88 and 
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_v. 2-30 = Ex. xx.-xxxiv. JE; v. 4 onpa one (“face 
to face”), cf. Ex. xxxii. 11 E: tea yinn (“from the 
midst of the fire”), cf. Ex. xix. 18 J; v. 5a=Ex. 
Six Oliv. 5o= Kx.xix. 12°K; 21,24 J; v. 6-18 
essentially = Ex. xx. 2-17 E; v. 19=Ex. xxxi. 18 E; 
v. 20-25 = Ex. xx. 18-21 E; vi. 3, see on xxvi. 9; 
vi. 8= Ex. xiii. 9, 16 J; vi. 10, see on i. 8; vi. 12= 
Ex. xx. 2E; vi. 15=Ex. xx. 5E; vi. 16=Ex. xvii. 
2,7 J, of. also Numb. xiv. 22 E; vi. 21, see on xxvi. 
8; vii. 2, see on li. 84; vil. 3= Ex. xxxiv. 16, which 
certainly does not belong to P; vii. 6, see on xi. 3; 
vii. 9= Ex. xx. 6 E; vii. 12-24 is in substance fully 
and in diction largely parallel to Ex. xxii. 22-30 
(cf. § 9, 5); viii, 15 sy wm (“fiery serpents”) = 
Numb. xxi. 6 EK, and mbna vy (“ flinty rock ”) = Ex. 
xvii. 6 E with wx (“rock”) against P, which in Numb. 
xx. 8-11 employs ySp (‘‘ crag”) throughout ; ix. 1, see 
on i. 28; 1x. 2 opay wa (“the sons of the Anakim ”) 
= Numb. xiii. 33 E, against P’s nitp ‘2x (“men of 
ereat stature”) vs. 32; ix. 5, ef Gen. <v.164R3 
ome S21 es95 901— Wx. xxx. |. Kieix.'922 oqpan 
(«Taberah”) Numb. xi. 1-3 E, mynd nip (* Ki- 
broth-hataavah”) Numb. xi. 34 J; with regard to 
mee (“ Massah”), see on vi. 16; x. 1-5, 8-11 = Ex. 
xxxiii. and xxxiv. J E, vs. 8 glances back to Ex. 
Xxxil. 26-29 E; x. 22=Gen. xv. 5 EK, xxvi. 4 J; 
xi. 6 only Dathan Abiram, as in J, against _Korah P ; 
xi, 24, see on i. 7; xi. 80 M70 cds (“terebinths of 
Moreh ”) = Gen. xi. 6 J. 

4. The result of this comparison is as definite 
as it is surprising. Of legal documents, Deut. is 
certainly acquainted with and makes use of the so- 
called “Book of the Covenant,” Ex. xxi—xxiii., as 
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well as the two Decalogues, Ex. xx. 2-17 and xxxiv. . 
10-26, all from J E. With the priestly legislation 
(P) no acquaintance is shown, and no influence from 
it is traceable. Hither Deut. flatly contradicts 
the legislative directions of P, or, where a parallel- 
ism in subject-matter comes to view, as is 
particularly the case with Lev. xvii.-xxv., the 
phraseology and method of expression are so 
divergent that even then there can be no question of 
a literary dependence of Deut. on P, although the 
legislation of the latter source should, on totally 
different grounds, be shown to be older. We are led 
to the same conclusions by a comparative study of 
the historical passages: here also there is throughout 
dependence on and the closest connexion with J E, 
but on P not a trace of such; where both accounts 
diverge to some extent from each other—even if 
it be in relatively unimportant details — Deut. 
also follows J EK against P. In only three points 
does Deut. show details for which we can adduce 
no parallel from JE: i. 23, the spies number 
twelve = Numb. xiii. 2-17 P; x. 22, the fact that 
Jacob journeyed to Egypt with seventy souls = Gen. 
xlvi. 27, Ex. i. 5 P; and x. 8, acacia-wood as the 
material for the Ark =Ex. xxv. 10 P. But E also 
knew of an ark, Numb. x. 33-36, xiv. 44, and the ark 
of Ex. xxv. could hardly be described curtly as an 
“ark of wood”; the number seventy as that of the 
souls who migrated with Jacob was not a pure 
invention of P’s, because in Gen. xlvi. 8-27 he only 
succeeds in bringing the required number together 
after much effort and difficulty, and direct contact 
with P in the case of the number of the spies who 
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were sent out would only be demonstrable if J EK had 
preserved the tradition of another number than the 
number twelve. Thus in these cases only matters 
are in question which in the Pentateuch as it is now 
extant we read of solely in P, which, however, are 
never contradicted by J E, and about which it cannot 
be shown that they may not have had a place also in 
JE: in view of the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence of the other factors of the case, we must 
rather conclude that these details originally had a 
place in J E, and that in our present Pentateuch, in 
the process of working P into the whole, they have 
been struck out. Inany case one result reached stands 
beyond all dispute, viz. that Deut. was acquainted 
equally with J and KE, and we now proceed to deal 
with these two documentary sources. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER IV 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continwed 


§ 11. Tue Janvistic-ELouistic History 


1. When we interrogate the contents of the former 
work (J) for information about the time of its origin, SO 
much is clear, viz. that in dealing with it we are not 
carried up beyond the years of the early monarchy. 
Features such as the relation of the twin brothers 
Ksau and Jacob—which really belong to the substance 
and essence of the ancestral legend—could only have 
taken shape first during or after the reign of David, 
and have been transferred to the historic Israel 
respectively, although they were of prehistoric origin : 
the mould and form in which the tradition is cast, 
agreeing as these do in the shape in which they are 
given to us in J and EK, cannot possibly be older than 
the time of David ; and as a certain time for the oral 
development of the tradition and its familiarisation 
in the consciousness of the people must be allowed 
for before it could have found literary embodiment 
in works of such classical beauty as J, the oldest 
written recitals of the primitive history that have 
been preserved to us will not have emanated directly 
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David. Deut., which was acquainted with and used 
J and EK equally, will form the termenus ad quem. 

2. In order now to ascertain the absolute age of 
these two written sources, we must first discover 
whether we can succeed in definitely determining 
their relative age. And that, in fact, is possible even 
though the very obvious inference is not universally 
acknowledged. The two writings stand in a very 
close relation to each other, deal with the same matter 
in essentially the same way, and present a compact 
unity as opposed to P. But in details certain 
divergences and differences appear which make a 
conclusion as to their relative age possible. The 
relation of the first connected narrative of E, Gen. 
xx. 1-17, to the Jahvistic parallel Gen. xu. 10-20 
is highly instructive on both sides. In the latter 
we have a strongly realistic, altogether human history, 
in EK a legend in which the whole apparatus of marvel, 
with visions and direct divine interpositions, is brought 
to bear on the scene, and that too on an occasion 
where it is introduced with very little propriety. AI- 
together, E is fond of importing, in place of the purely 
human pragmatism of J, supernatural intermediary 
causes, and invests his narration in its external 
features with a more directly religious character : 
Abraham is a prophet who makes intercession with 
God (Gen. xx. 7); already Jacob is anxious to abolish 
the strange gods of his wives (Gen. xxxv. 4); the 
birth of Issachar and Joseph, which J associates with 
the love-apples of Reuben (Gen. xxx. 14-16), is in 
E purely an act of God’s grace (vss. 17, 18, 2262, 
23); the extraordinary fertility of Jacob's flocks is, 
according to J, brought about by manipulation with 
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peeled rods (Gen. xxx. 28-43), while according to E 
it is a marvel effected by an angel and revealed in a 
dream (Gen. xxxi. 9-12); in J (Ex. xxxiv. 1-27) 
Moses himself hews and inscribes the two tables of 
the Law, and by this fact his forty days’ stay in the 
mountain is explained, while in E (xxxi. 18) he 
receives the tables already prepared and inscribed by 
the finger of God, so that the forty days’ retirement 
is not rightly understood. That the Decalogue of J, 
too, (Ex. xxxiv.) is far more ancient in character than 
that of E in Ex. xx. needs only to be stated to be 
immediately evident. Furthermore, where in E, in 
such cases as Gen. xxl. 17, xxi. 11, angels speak 
down from heaven with men, this feature also marks 
a more recent and developed stage of religious 
reflection, as against J, in whose work angels move 
about on earth in human form and speak and act 
like men (Gen. xvi. 7, xvill.—xix.; Numb. xxii. 
22-24); even Jahve Himself is spoken of by J in an 
anthropomorphic and anthropopathical manner such 
as only the most pronounced religious naiveté could 
suggest ; on the other hand, it is a clear indication 
of theological speculation when in EK (Ex. iii. 13-15) 
the divine name mm (Jahve) is revealed for the first 
time to Moses, which J has used quite innocently 
from the very first. So then we can only join 
Wellhausen, H. Schultz, E. Meyer, Stade, Kuenen, 
Holzinger, Wildeboer, Kautzsch, and Gunkel in their 
verdict, and agree with them in regarding J as the 
relatively older of the two sources; by this it is not 
intended to deny that the tradition of E also exhibits 
very much that is ancient and original. 
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The Work of the Elohist 


3. Our next task is to subject the younger work 
to a close scrutiny, in order to reach in this way 
the approximate terminus ad quem for the older. As 
regards the work of E it is, at the outset, generally 
conceded that it emanates from the northern king- 
dom, and that tts author was an Ephraimite. Joseph 
is regarded by him as the royal figure among his 
brothers, the darling of his father and of Jahve; by 
Joseph’s side Reuben—not Judah—appears as the 
tribal leader among the brethren; the ancient holy 
places of Joseph, Bethel, Shechem, and—a_ spot 
especially resorted to as a place of pilgrimage by 
northern Israelites—the much-visited town of Beer- 
sheba (Amos v. 5, vill. 14; 1 Kings xix. 3), form 
the central points and principal scenes of his 
narratives; in direct opposition to J, he brings 
Abraham, not to the specifically Judaean or rather 
Calebite town of Hebron, but to Beersheba, and this 
is true of Jacob also if Gen. xxxvii. 14 in this form 
originates from J. Ephraim is the true heir of the 
promises and prerogatives of Joseph ; the Ephraimite 
Joshua is from the first Moses’ servant and com- 
panion; E alone mentions the graves of Deborah 
and Rachel, as well as that of Joseph (and of Joshua, 
too, aS we can here add), as time-honoured shrines, 
and the way in which, in opposition to J, the 
covenant concluded between Laban and Jacob is 
described points clearly to the war of the kingdom 
of Israel with the Damascenes. Thus if EK, as is 
generally admitted, belongs to the northern kingdom, 
we have a terminus ad quem for his work in the year 
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722, and the whole manner of his recital, the strongly 
marked national sentiment and the naive joy—dashed 
by no shadow of misfortune—which he unaffectedly 
displays in the supremacy of Joseph and his kingdom, 
must lead us to conclude that this great history came 
into existence in a relatively prosperous period of the 
kingdom of Israel. As the influence of prophetic 
ideas is clearly perceptible, a time is suggested when 
this spiritual phenomenon had already become a living 
power in Israel; and further, as we are precluded by 
the very fact that E’s recital is not the most ancient 
from putting it too far back, all these considerations 
are met and satisfied by a date within the last glorious 
period of Israel’s history in the long and brilliant reign 
of Jeroboam IL., z.e. about 750; and this conclusion 
also agrees with the verdict of Stade and Kuenen. 

4. But in connexion with this work there is still 
to be settled the further question, whether we are 
to regard it, as we have it, as a literary unity. It is 
Kuenen’s merit to have been the first to raise this 
problem with respect to the whole extent of E, and 
to pursue the investigation of it in detail: he comes 
in this connexion (cf: § 18, 25 and 26)1 to the con- 
clusion that an edition of E for Judah (E2) was 
produced in the seventh century, because the original 
form of the work (E') could not continue to satisfy 
the needs and necessities of that time, which were 
the result of gradual changes. That the preparation 
of this E® proceeded from a Judaean quarter is a 
conclusion that need not be accepted altogether, 
because the whole of Ephraim was not carried into 
exile in 722, and there is no reason that forces us 

' For the work cited, cf. § 2, 7 above, 
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to suppose that all higher life and aspiration was 
completely extinguished among those who remained 
behind in the land; I should regard it as much 
more natural to look for the origin of E? among 
such circles. Kuenen next reclaims for E? the 
entire first Decalogue, together with those parts of the 
historical narrative which belong to and depend upon 
it in Ex. xix.—xxiv. and the story (inseparably con- 
nected with these chapters) of the golden calf (Ex. 
XXxll. 1-xxxiil. 6). We may proceed on the basis 
of the latter passage. In this account there obviously 
comes to view a prophetic rejection—delivered by 
Moses himself—of the cultus of Ephraim, that of 
the “calves of Bethel and Dan”: such, however, 
could hardly be looked for from the same narrator 
who tells with such holy joy of divine appearances 
in those venerable spots which were later proscribed 
by the prophets—who, in particular, carries back the 
foundation of the sanctuary at Bethel to a theophany, 
and in Bethel clearly recognises the central sanctuary 
of Jacob, to which the whole of Israel is liable for 
tithes of all that Jahve gives it. If, moreover, the 
words of Ex. xxxil. 340 be regarded as pointing to the 
Assyrian Exile as a punishment for the calf-worship 
of Samaria, then this one feature, at any rate, must 
belong to a revision, which would be later than 722. 
That the account of the golden calf stands in in- 
separable connexion with the legislation of the 
first Decalogue is obvious, and this, consequently, 
cannot belong to E*: if we reflect that not one of 
the older prophets who were zealous against idol- 
worship appeals to the Decalogue, and that the 
only trace of any acquaintance with this Eke EO ie to 
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be found in the older literature (Hos. iv. 2), by reason 
of its different arrangement and designation of the sins 
mentioned, proves nothing, we shall find it possible 
to pronounce Kuenen’s view a not unjustifiable one. 
But in addition to this yet further criteria are avail- 
able. That the departure from Horeb to the Pro- 
mised Land was to be regarded as a punishment, 
and the sanctuary of the Ark a mere substitute, for 
the reason that Israel was not yet ripe for the pure 
knowledge of God demanded by the Decalogue, can 
never have been the meaning of the original tradition, 
which recognised in the Ark the visible pledge of 
Jahve’s helpful and gracious presence, and in the 
guidance to Canaan saw a mark of goodwill on the 
part of the mighty, wonder-working God of the nation. 
By assigning this part of the narrative to E? we 
further secure the advantage that the highly charac- 
teristic and ancient fragments Ex. xxiv. 1-2 and 9-11, 
where all indications argue for their belonging to E, 
while in the existing history of the legislation they 
cannot be fitted in at all, are reserved for EK) ; these, 
with Ex. xxxili. 7-11 and possibly also xix. 130, are 
the only passages preserved from E! in Ex. xix.— 
xxxiv. Staerk, however, would include in FE) a 
Decalogue as a revelation at Horeb, and thinks this 
can be distinguished in Ex. xxii. 27-28, xxiii. 14-16, 
10-12; while O. Meisner (“Der Dekalog,” Diss., 
1893) looks for the Horeb-“words” of E! in Ex. xxiii. 
14-19 (cf. on this point also § 13, 8, below). Further, 
Kuenen ascribes to E? Numb. xi. 14, 16-17, 245-30 
and ch. xii. in its present form. The narrative Numb. 
xl. 14 f. stands out of logical connexion with its 
immediate context, and, besides, its relation with 
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Ex. xviii. is involved in considerable difficulties— 
all the greater if (as appears to follow from Deut. 1.) 
Ex. xviii, vs. 5 of which transports us to the 
background of xix. 20, was originally placed at the 
departure from Horeb, and thus exactly in the 
position occupied by Numb. xi. The seventy elders 
are derived from Ex. xxiv. 1-2, 9-11 E’, and depend- 
ence also on Ex. xviii. is clear; cf. Numb. xi. 14 with 
Ex. xviii. 185, 226. Thus in Numb. xi. 14 ff. we 
have a specifically prophetic parallel narrative to, 
or rather new exposition of, Ex. xvii. E’—an 
assumption that solves all difficulties. Numb. xii. also 
is not a uniform narrative. After Miriam and Aaron 
have reproached Moses because of the Cushite woman 
whom he had married, one hardly looks for a dissension 
on the question whether Moses alone possesses the 
prophetic spirit : thus vss. 2-8 also are to be assigned 
to E?, and in them and Numb. xi. 14 ff. we have 
“two interrelated stages in the course of prophetism.” 
Further, Kuenen shows that the passage Numb. xxi. 
32-35 (which Wellhausen had recognised already 
as a “later addition”) is at least a development 
from E+, even if possibly it does not depend upon 
E2: it owes its existence to the view that the 
whole of the country east of the Jordan had already 
been conquered by Moses, while in E* only the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad are concerned (cf. § 14, 2). 
I should prefer to claim further for K* the form of 
the narrative in Gen. xxxiv., which is derived’ from 
EK. This narrative can hardly be harmonised with 
Gen. xlviii. 21-22 (which certainly belongs to E’), 
while, on the other hand, the question of intercourse 
1 «© 7,A,.T.W.,” xi. 1 ff, (1891). 
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and intermarriage of Israelites with heathen certainly 
was one of great practical significance for those 
northern Israelites who had not been carried into 
exile, and whose land was deluged with foreign 
colonists. One is tempted also, in spite of Josh. | 
xxiv. 2, to assign Gen. xxxv. 1-4 to E%, since it 
hardly accords with the original character of the 
tradition that the wives of Jacob, who in E (ch. xxx.) 
give names to their sons like genuinely pious women 
of Israel, should be represented as downright heathens. 
In agreement with these results is the assertion of 
Lagarde ( Mitteil.,” iii. 226—220)—based upon the 
consistent use of obs» (Elohim) and the Egyptian 
names occurring in Gen. xli.—that E belongs “to 
the seventh century” and was a contemporary of 
Psametichus I. (664-610); in that case the story of 
Joseph would have been revised by E®, Thus we 
reach the result that E' was written down in the 
time of Jeroboam II., cizca 750, and that about a 
century later this work, either by a Judaean or by 
a North-Israelite who had remained behind in the 
land, was revised on the basis of the development 
of theological views that had taken place owing to 
the work of the great writing prophets. 


The Work of the Jahvist 


Lirerature: E, Schrader, Studien, 1863 (§ 6, 4); E. Meyer, 
LA LWIA te i (1881), v. 36 ff. (1885); K. Budde, 
Die biblische Urgeschichte, 1883; C. Bruston, Les quatre sources 
des lows de 1 Exode (in Revue de théol. et plil., 1883), and Les 
deux Jéhovistes (cbid., 1885); B. Stade, Das Kainzeichen, 
Z.A.T.W., xiv., 250 ff. (1894); and Der Turmbau cu Babel, 
xv. 157 ff. (1895). 


5. In the case of this source the question of its 
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derivation is especially matter of controversy. Men 
of such eminence as Schrader and Kuenen attribute 
J equally with E to the northern kingdom; but 
the opinion held by Ewald, Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
K. Meyer, Stade, Budde, Kittel, Driver, Holzinger, 
Gunkel, and Baudissin, viz. that it belonged rather 
to the kingdom of Judah, seems to be preferable. 
When it is remembered that J, in evident opposition 
to E, makes Abraham, and perhaps Jacob also, dwell 
in Hebron instead of Beersheba; that, in the story 
of Joseph. Judah, and not Reuben, appears as the 
spokesman of the brothers; that the (as it appears) 
specifically North-Israelitish figure of Aaron is 
entirely foreign to this documentary source; that 
the Ephraimite Joshua is so much in the background 
in it that critics like E. Meyer and Stade are able 
altogether to deny his appearance in J at all,—all this 
seems to point to the Judaean origin of this docu- 
mentary source. The Ephraimitic native background 
of the most important of the patriarchal narratives 
asserts itself even in J; its presence, however, is not 
due to insertion by the Jahvist with any special 
purpose in view, but belongs essentially to the tradi- 
tion, and such a passage as Gen. xxxvill. was not 
written to make mock of Judah (Reuss), but from 
special interest in this tribe. 

6. Before we proceed to determine the age of J, 
the question of its literary unity must first here be 
considered. Investigations on this subject are still in 
process of being made: still, in spite of O. Gruppe,’ 
thus much can be said to be established, that the 
answer to the question, Is J a literary unity? is an 

1 «Z,A,T.W.,” viii. 135 ff. (1889). 
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unqualified negative. The first impelling factors in 
this direction came from the contents of the Biblical 
history of primaeval origins: here Schrader and 
Wellhausen noticed contradictions in detail which 
made it impossible to continue the defence of its 
literary unity. Gen. iv. 160 stands in sharp contrast 
with the immediately preceding verses 11-16a, and 
these again in one equally glaring with iii. 17, because 
Cain is here threatened as a punishment with the 
discontinuance of what in iii. 17 is spoken of as a 
curse for mankind ; the undoubtedly parallel passages 
iv. 7 and iii. 16, iv. 15 and iv. 24 do not give the 
impression of being the actual repetitions of the same 
writer, but rather that of being due to imitation; 
iv. 26 cannot have been written by an author who 
already in iv. 1 employs the name Jahve without 
the slightest hesitation ; xi. 1-9 does not agree with 
ix. 19, where that which in the former passage can 
only be understood as the consequence of a special 
retributive interposition of Jahve, appears as an 
ordinary process of nature requiring no explanation ; 
the Noah of ix. 20-27, the father of the three sons, 
Shem, Japheth, and Canaan, 7.e. the tribal father of 
three definite and distinct peoples, is not the Noah of 
ix. 18-19, who, through his three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, is the ancestral father of the whole of 
post-diluvian mankind. And this brings us to the 
most important and most profound and far-reaching 
difference in the primaeval history ; we can still detect 
in it clear traces of a tradition which has no know- 
ledge of the Deluge, which derives the three classes 
of the entire human race from the sons of Lamech 
(iv. 20-22), which traces back all abn (““N ephilimg) == 
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even those still existing in historic times (Numb. xiii. 
33)—to the marriage of the sons of God with the 
daughters of men (vi. 4). As all the passages 
adduced are undoubtedly Jahvistic, while nowhere 
does any trace of E occur, this narrator apparently 
having possessed no primaeval history, no course 
remains but to give up the unity of J. 

7. The original formation of the primaeval history, as 
it now lies before us in this documentary source, has 
been most thoroughly treated by Budde, who adopts 
and develops the investigations of Schrader and 
Wellhausen ; it results in the discrimination of three 
strata of narrative. The oldest and most original, J’, 
embraces’ Gen. i: 40-8; 9*, 16,:17*,7 18, 19*, 20*, 
220k i519, 21 + vi. 8); ti 22:5) iv.) 1*, 268, 160, 
17* 518-21, 22*, 23-24; vi. 1, 2*, 4*; x..9*; xi. 1-9 

_ ix. 20*, 21, 22*, 23-25, 26*, 27. It has no 
knowledge of a Deluge, and regards Cain as the 
ancestral father of mankind subsequent to Paradise ; 
Noah in it is the ancestor of Israel and of his next 
tribal relatives, the Phoenicians and Canaanites. By 
the side of J! stands a later narration, J’, in part 
preserved only in fragments. Its central feature is 
the Deluge. Seth is the only son of the original 
pair, and Seth’s descendant in the ninth generation 
is Noah, who appears here as the hero of the Deluge 
and the ancestral father of _post-diluvian mankind : 
these facts are enumerated in a table of the peoples. 
A genealogy of seven generations then leads from 
Shem to Terah, the father of Abraham. A younger 
hand, J°, has worked up these two strata together 
and harmonistically adjusted them; he has inde- 
pendently formed the account of Cain’s fratricide as a 
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connecting-link by which the Cainite table of J* and 
the Sethite table of J? should be united to one another. 
The story of Paradise exhibits certain developments ~ 
which cannot be traced back to J3, but are entirely new 
compositions proceeding from the Jahvistic school. 
Such was the extraordinarily acute and _ brilliantly 
executed reconstruction of Budde; it at once won 
enthusiastic assent, and at last it seemed possible to 
indulge the hope that the problem of the origin and 
formation of J had thus been really solved, until 
Stade came forward with a very different view. 
Stade also distinguishes in the Jahvistic narrative of 
the primaeval history of mankind three strata, but 
defines them and their relation to each other in a way 
altogether different from that of Budde. According 
to Stade, ch. ii, iii., xi. 1-9 compose the first stratum. 
“Here we are confronted with myths, which have 
travelled from Babylonia and Assyria to Palestine, 
and have gained entrance into and acceptance in the 
Jahvistic cycle of legends.” The second stratum 
consists of iv. 25 f., 17 fF. (exclusive, however, of the 
Song of Lamech), ix. 20 ff., and perhaps x. 9, and also 
the torso vi. 1-2. It gives a list of the first men up 
to Noah, and that also in the form of a tabular list of 
the line of Seth, and further of Palestinian mankind 
descending from Noah. Everywhere and through- 
out the standpoint assumed is in Palestine, and of 
all the Jahvistic material that precedes ch. xii. this 
produces the impression of greatest antiquity. The 
third stratum is formed by the Jahvistic elements of 
the Deluge-myth. This third stratum was worked 
up by a redactor into the existing Jahvistic Book, 
which had been formed by the union of the two former 
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strata, the latter being essentially transformed" by the 
process. The same redactor inserted the story of 
Cain and Abel, and probably also the Song of 
Lamech. In the story of Cain and Abel Stade 
sees a genuine folk-legend, a natural product of 
the popular way of regarding things; Cain, as 
Ewald had already conjectured, is the representative 
of the nomadic tribe of the Kenites, who lived in 
the desert south of Israel. Still another solution of 
the problem is propounded by Gunkel. He points 
out in the accounts of Paradise and of the Building 
of the Tower (which have hitherto been regarded as 
literary unities throughout), as also in the Jahvistic 
table of the nations, the existence of a double thread 
of narrative, and so reaches the conclusion that two 
Jahvistic primaeval histories were in existence, of 
which one consisted of passages from the Paradise- 
narrative, Seth’s genealogy, Noah’s vineyard-planting, 
a table of the nations in connexion with Canaan, 
Japheth, and Shem, and passages from the legend of 
the Building of the Tower; the other of passages 
from the Paradise-narrative, Cain’s genealogy, the 
marriage of the Angels, the Deluge, a table of the 
nations in connexion with Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
and passages from the legend of the Building of the 
Tower. ‘The narrative of Cain’s fratricide appears to 
belong to neither of these two sources, but to have 
been inserted by a compiler into the whole history ; 
it is a primaeval legend, but the figure of Cain in it 
hardly represents the Kenites. Gunkel, in his in- 
vestigation, proceeds from what is certainly the right 
point of view, viz. “that in the oral tradition and 
finally in the collected forms of it each individual 
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legend stands independently on its own basis, and 
thus circumstantial inconsistencies and contradictions 
do not necessarily prove difference of sources.” 

8. Outside the primaeval history, it has hitherto been 
supposed only secondary accretions are to be assumed 
generally in the main body of J: Gunkel, however, 
has pointed out the existence of a double thread of 
Jahvistic narrative in the history of Abraham, while 
in the history of Joseph the undoubtedly Jahvistic 
passages ch. xxxviil. and xlix. likewise stand outside 
the general framework. As belonging to neither of 
the two principal strata of narrative the following are 
to be distinguished : xiii. 14-17 ; xviii. 17-19, 226-33a= 
in xix. the episode of Lot’s wife, and the Zoar- 
incident ; xxii. 20-24; xxv. 1-6; xxvi. 36-5 (here, 
however, clear traces occur of Deuteronomic phrase- 
ology, so that we have not to deal with a purely 
Jahvistic passage) ; xxxii. 10-18; and xxxvi. so far as 
it does not belong to P, viz. the important section 
vss. 31-89. In Exodus and Numbers no_ purely 
internal Jahvistic developments have up to the 
present been certainly indicated. The combination 
and union of these Jahvistic strata with our present 
J is really to be regarded as an “internal Jahvistic” 
process, which lies behind the working up of J with 
the other Pentateuchal sources ; outside the primaeval 
history, the insertion of xii. 10-20 into the context of 
the narrative xii.—xiii. affords a specially striking and 
characteristic example of this branch of editorial 
activity. 

9. As regards the time of the origin and formation 
of J, we have in Gen. ix. 25 an absolutely certain 
terminus a quo for the oldest stratum : this passage 
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could at the earliest only have been applied to historic 
Israel and the historical Canaanites during or immedi- 
ately after the reign of Solomon. The terminus ad 
quem is given by the time at which E arose, circa 
750. If J was a Judaean, on the ground of considera- 
tions analogous to those which led us to assign E to 
the reign of Jeroboam II., the earliest possible date 
for his work would be the reign of Jehoshaphat, 2z.e. 
circa 850; moreover, the good relations then existing 
between Judah and Israel would afford a very im- 
portant incentive. Gen. xxvii. 40) offers no real 
obstacle. For in Gen. xxvii. a detailed and certain 
articulation of the sources is not even possible at all, 
and further, the words in question give the impression 
of being a later prosaic addition. In the case of the 
more recent stratum of J it will be more prudent to 
give up any attempt at fixing the chronology. As a 
lower time-limit for purely Jahvistic developments 
and amplifications we have Deut., the influence of 
which no author writing subsequently could ignore. 
Thus J must have arisen between 850 and 625. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER V 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continued 


§ 12. THe Priestty Wrairtwe 


Lirerature: Th. Néldeke (see § 6, 4); F. W. L. George, Die 
alteren judischen Feste mit einer Kritil der Gesetzgebung des 
Pentateuchs (1835); Vatke (Gf e8¥2> 5); Graf and Kayser 
(§ 2,7); Wellhausen (§§ 2,7; 6,4). Criticism based on contents 
and subject-matter: J. W. Colenso, Pentateuch and Book of 
Joshua critically examined, 7 vols. (1861-1879). From the 
point of view of the history of religion: R. Smend, Lehrbuch 
der A.T lichen Religionsgeschichte, 2nd ed. (1899, §§ 17 and 
42). From the point of view of the history of the language : 
F. Giesebrecht, Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen 
Elohisten (Z.4.T.W., i. 177 ff., 1881); different conclusions 
are reached in V. Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchi sermone 
Diss. (1878), and S. R. Driver, On some Alleged Linguistic 
Affinities of the Elohist (Journal of Philology, xi. 201 ff, 1882). 
Of scientific opponents of the “modern critical ”’ view (apart 
from the works of Introduction adduced in Sor the 
following call for mention: D, Hoffmann in a series of 
essays in the Magazin fir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
1879 and 1880; A. Dillmann (see § 5, Literature) especially : 
Num., Deut. and Josh. (1886), pp. 593-690; F. Delitzsch, 
Pentateuchkritische Studien (12 essays in Z. W. .L., i., 1880), and 
Urmosaisches im Pentateuch (6 essays, dbid., iii., 1882); K, 
Bredenkamp, Gesetz und Propheten (1881)5° B.C. Bissell, 
The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure, ete. (1885); W. H, 
Green, The Hebrew Feasts, ete. (1885), and The Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895); R. Kittel (see § 5, Litera- 
ture); W. W. Baudissin, Die Geschichte des A.T lichen 
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Priestertums (1889); A. Klostermann (see § 6, 5); J. Halévy, 
Recherches bibliques (2 vols., 1895, 1901); A. van Hoonacker, 
La sacerdoce lévitique dans la loi (1899); R. Schaefer, Das 
Passah-Mazzoth-Fest, etc. (1900). On F. Hommel, Die 
altisraelitische Ueberlieferung in inschriftlicher  Beleuchtung 
(1897), cf: the remarks in the Preface to the last (German) 
edition of the present work. 


1. P is sharply and clearly differentiated from all 
the rest of the documentary Sources. In the vast 
majority of cases no serious doubt can arise as to 
what really belongs to it. Style and phraseology, 
linguistic usage and ideas are everywhere so markedly 
similar, the same interests are everywhere served and 
the same ends so studiously pursued—whether it be 
a piece of simple historic narrative or a section purely 
legal in character that is in question—that the 
impression is produced that we are dealing with a 
single complete unit. But on closer inspection it 
will appear that the wnity is one of spirit only, that it 
is not a literary unit that lies before us; in fact, the 
history of the origin and formation of P is compli- 
cated to a quite unusual degree. ‘The penetrating 
investigations of Wellhausen and Kuenen have re- 
sulted in showing that, in addition to older priestly 
categories (P' in Kuenen, P* in Holzinger), a larger 
priestly writing (in character and content partly 
narrative, partly legislative) was composed which 
forms the kernel and skeleton of P (P? Kuenen, P® 
Holzinger). About this kernel later developments 
have become attached and grown up, partly amplify- 
ing and partly enriching P’; to indicate these younger 
and most recent elements I propose to employ the 
general designation P* (Holzinger P*), since the 
division into P*, P*, P® is useless and cannot be carried 
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through in detail. The criteria for dividing the 
kernel from later formations and developments are the 
same as elsewhere: inconsistencies and obscurities in 
the composition. In the face of such facts as that, 
according to Ex. xxix. 7, 29, Lev. iv. 8, 5; 16, vi. 
13, 15, vill. 12, xvi. 22, xxi. 10, 12, Numb. xxxv. 25, 
only Aaron and the High Priest for the time being, 
while on the other hand, according to Ex. xxviii. 41, 
xxx. 80, xl. 15, Lev. vii. 36, x. 7, Numb. iii. 3, the 
whole number of priests were anointed; and again, 
that according to Numb. iv. 8 ff. the Levites became 
liable for Temple-service at the age of thirty, while, on 
the other hand, according to ch. viii. 24 they were 
already liable at the age of twenty-five ; or again, that 
according to Lev. iv. 6-7, in the case of a sin on the 
part of the High Priest (and in vs. 17 in the same 
way of the whole community), sprinkling with the 
blood of the sin-offering is to be made seven times 
on the veil in the Holy Place, but according to Ex. 
XxIx. 12, Lev. viil. 15; ix. 9, on the horns of the 
altar of burnt-offering ; or again, that Lev. iv. 14 
prescribes in the case of a sin on the part of the 
whole community a bullock, while Lev. ix. 3, Numb. 
xv. 24 enjoin only a he-goat as a sin-offering ; or 
again, that Ex. xxvii.-xxix. and Lev. viii.—ix. are 
acquainted only with the altar of burnt-offering 
simply as main, and in Lev. x. and xvi., Numb. 
xvi. and xvii. the incense-offering on censers is intro- 
duced, while in Ex. xxx. 1-10 a golden incense-altar 
suddenly appears, and in Ex. xxxv.—xl. a myn main 
(“altar of burnt-offering ”) and Mbp maw (“altar 
of incense”) are distinguished—in the face of such 
facts as these the literary unity of P cannot possibly 
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be maintained. Such phenomena, too, as the sand- 
wiching of Lev. i.—vii. between Ex. xl. and Lev. vii, 
of Lev. xi—xv. between ch. x. and xvi., and the 
position of such passages as Numb. xv. and xix., 
XXViil.-xxx., are hardly compatible with the work of 
an author who has a definite aim in view and is 
writing connectedly. 

2. I now proceed to give a summary survey of P*. 
In Genesis there must be assigned to this element 
ch. xlvi. 8-27, a laborious but inconsistent attempt to 
provide the seventy souls referred to in Ex. i. 5 (P’) 
with names, which can only be brought into agree- 
ment with the latter if, against Gen. xlvi. 8, Dina is 
included in the reckoning, and, in opposition to the 
words and sense of Ex. i. 5, Jacob himself is counted 
with the 1py qr ows (“those that came out of the 
loins of Jacob ”). 

In Exonvs there are the following :—Cnh. vi. 13-80: 
The immediate continuation of vi. 12 is vi. 1. The 
genealogy, which is borrowed from Numb. XXV1., and 
embellished with additions after the manner of the 
chronicler, and which is inserted very awkwardly and 
abruptly, is intended to prepare the way for Aaron’s 
sudden appearance in vii. 1. Ch. xii. 14-20 and 43-50: 
Here a lapse from the historical situation of the 
moment is evident such as the original conception 
cannot be credited with. Ch. xxviil. 41 is certainly 
to be assigned to this element, because according to 
this passage Aaron and his sons are to be anointed. 
Besides this, the following passages in ch. xxv.—xxix. 
are also to be claimed for P*, viz. xxvii. 20-21, 
XXVill. 41-43, xxix. 21, 27-30, 36-42 (on vss. 38-42 
cf. subdivision 12 of this section below). Ch. xxx. 
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and xxxi., the whole: xxx. 1-10, the altar of incense : 
11-16, an allusion to Numb. i. 22-23, Aaron and his 
sons anointed; 17-21 and 34-88 “are already con- 
demned by their context”; xxxi. 1-21 presupposes 
XXV.—XX1X. + xxx.; with it vss. 12-17, which also 
evince language of a striking character, stand in 
close connexion, since the original meaning is that 
even work on the Tabernacle was to be suspended 
by the Sabbath-rest. Ch. xxxiv. vss. 29-35 according 
to Kuenen, vss. 32-35 according to Baentsch. 
Ch. xxxv.—xl., the whole. These chapters pre- 
suppose ch. xxv.-xxxi. as a complete unit; more- 
over, the Greek text has an order in many respects 
different, omits xxxvil. 25-39 entirely, and has been 
translated by a different hand. 

In Leviticus ch. i—vii. similarly stand, as has 
already been remarked, in an altogether misplaced 
position. Here again the motive at work for so 
placing them is easy to recognise. In ch. viii. and ix. 
sacrificial rites were carried out on the occasion of 
the consecration of Aaron and the Tabernacle ; hence 
it appeared fitting and proper to have this preceded 
by a sacrificial Tora (law of sacrifices). This sacri- 
ficial Tora originally constituted an independent 
corpus, which, however, was not formed all at once 
or written down by a single hand; ch. i.—v. are in 
opposition to vi.—vii., which deal with the same 
material largely in a different way. Moreover, neither 
of the single groups is itself uniform: ch. ii., where 
the singular address in vss. 4-10, 18-17 is a striking 
feature, originally stood without doubt after ch. iii. ; 
in ch. iv.-v., which mark an altogether new start, 
vss. 1-6 and 15-16, 21-26, with their clear definition 
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and nice separation of sin- and trespass-offerings, form 
the oldest kernel. In ch. vi—vii., vi. 12-16 and vii. 
22-27 are certainly secondary: for the rest, directions 
as to the priests’ share in the prescribed sacrifices 
generally are a prominent feature. As to the relation 
of these individual elements to P’ nothing certain can 
be said ; undoubtedly ch. i—vii. as a whole belong to 
P*, for ch. iv. in vss. 7 and 18 shows acquaintance 
with the altar of incense and heightens the demands 
of P* (cf. sub-section 1 above), and ch. vi. 1 ff. pre- 
supposes the evening burnt-offering, Ex. xxix. 38 ff. 
Ch. viii. also must be regarded as having been worked 
over; for an anointing of the Tabernacle and the 
vessels (vss. 10-11) was not commanded in Ex. 
xxix., and the ordering of the sacrifices in vss. 16, 
20, 26 closely accords in its special directions with 
ch. i1.—vil., against Ex. xxix. In ch. x., vss. 6-7 
exhibit Aaron and his sons anointed, and vss. 8-11 
* introduce a very rare introductory formula, while 16-20 
bring to view a correction of ix. 15 on the basis of a 
combination of iv. 18 with vi. 23. On ch. xi.—xv. 
a similar verdict must be given as on ch. i.-vil. 
They disjoin ch. x. and xvi. and show themselves 
dependent on the sacrificial Tora of i—vii. These 
chapters, too, are not uniform: xi. 24-40 and xiv. 
33-53 are certainly accretions, and probably also 
xill. 47-59 and xiv. 21-32, while xii. 2 glances back 
to xv. 19. Ch. xvii.—xxvi. will be dealt with in detail 
later: ch. xxvii. is a supplement which clearly 
continues xvii._xxv., and was written down by the 
same hand which inserted that section; still, the 
possibility of an older groundwork is not excluded. 


In Numpers the analysis of P is beset with great 
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difficulties. Ch. i.—ii., the relation of which to xxvi. 
in any case offers a difficult problem, have at the least — 
been subjected to a drastic revision; the following 
are certainly of a secondary character: ch. iii. 1-4 
(Aaron and his sons anointed); ch. ii. 40-51 (a 
casuistic enlargement of the thought of vss. 11-13 
characterised in part by peculiar expressions) ; ch. iv. 
in conjunction with ii. 5-89, which also, like the 
secondary stratum in ch. xvi., sets in a strong light 
the gulf separating Levites and Aaronites; ch. v.—vi., 
which go back to Lev. i—vil., xi—xv.; and ch. vii., 
which in vs. 1 already shows signs of dependence on 
Lev. vii. 10-11 and produces chronological diffi- 
culties. The only exception in this chapter is vs. 89, 
which appears to be a stray fragment out of P’; 
ch. vii. 1-3 may also be such. On the other hand, 
ch. vili. 5-22 brings to view a mechanically enlarged 
and (in a purely theoretic way) subtly refined treat- 
ment of the sacrificial idea in connexion with the 
Levites (note nxwm  », “water of expiation,” vs. 7, 
drag Aeyouevov) ; while vss. 23-26 exhibit a heightened 
‘form of ch. iv., which is itself of a secondary char- 
acter; and ch. ix. 1-14 is an example of a casuistic 
supplement, invested, like Lev. xxiv. 10-16, with a 
historical character, and equally productive of chrono- 
logical difficulties. Ch. xv. and xix. do not stand in 
connexion ; xv., which is a collection of legal enact- 
ments, is in substance reminiscent of Lev. i.—vii., and 
in expression in many respects of Lev. xvii.-xxv.; 
ch. xix. 1-18, the law of the red heifer and about 
defilement contracted from a corpse, with vss. 
14-22 as an explanatory supplement, is specially 
peculiar—it is only referred to again in xxxi. 23. 
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Against assigning the narrative passage xxv. 6-19 
to P* grave doubts also suggest themselves ; at the 
least, drastic revision must be assumed. The same 
holds good of ch. xxvi., which in its present form 
cannot be derived from P*. The establishment of a 
census with a view to the forthcoming division of the 
land can be understood ; but vs. 4b is concerned with 
setting forth an enumeration of those who journeyed 
out of Egypt, who, however, according to vs. 64 f. 
are already all dead, and the enumeration itself no- 
where takes account of ch. i. Consequently P? gave 
an enumeration of the children of Israel only, and 
that too in connexion with the regulation of all 
relationships at Sinai. Ch. xxvi.—whose secondary 
character in this case would as a consequence be 
shared by xxvii. 1-11 and xxxvi. 1-12—has been 
developed out of xxxiil. 54. Ch. xxvill.—xxx., again, 
are additions of a legal kind. xxviil.—xxix., which in 
thorough formal consistency even surpass Lev. i.—vil. 
and xxill., occupy their present position because their 
directions could only be introduced first in Canaan ; 
xxx., which in its phraseology has much that is 
peculiar and shows fewer indications of P’s distin- 
guishing characteristics, is a later supplement, which 
could not have been suitably introduced earlier. 
Finally, ch. xxxi. is in substance very strange and 
startling, and recalls such compilatory elaborations as 
Ex. xxxviii. 21-31 and Numb. vii. ; it also presupposes 
ch. xxii._xxv. (J E+ P) in their present form; it was, 
however, designed from the very first to occupy its 
present position. At the most it might be possible, 
on the ground of xxxii. 4a, to raise the question 
whether P? may not have given some account of a 
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warlike collision between Israel and Midian—but note 
the variants of the LXX. in xxxii. 4a! Ch. xxx. 
1-49 also does not belong to P®, while ch. xxxiti. 50— 
xxxiv. 15 has only been worked over. Further, the 
law about the Levitical cities does not fit into the 
limits of P’, and can only be a later supplement. 

3. The share of P* in Lev. xvi. and Numb. wv. 
requires a detailed discussion. Lev. xvi. in particular 
raises considerable difficulties ; the close connexion it 
has with Lev. ix. and x., and certain definite criteria 
(Aaron only anointed, and the incense-offering in 
censers), argue in favour of P’; but militating against 
this is the fact that Neh. vii. and ix. is silent about 
the oma) ov (Day of Atonement), and in fact leaves 
no room for such an observance. Benzinger has 
now shown (“ Z.A.T.W..,” ix. 65 ff, 1889) that only 
the following passages belong to P’ as a continuation 
of Lev. x., viz. vss. 1-8, 4*, 6, 12-13, 345, a pre- 
scription as to how a priest may be able to enter 
the holy place without dying. Bertholet adds con- 
vineingly vss. 23 and 24*. The rest of the chapter 
consists of directions about the Day of Atonement. 
Benzinger was of opinion that from this body of 
material vss. 29-34a might in the same way be retained 
for P’; but this result is also irreconcilable with 
Neh. viii., and consequently the Day of Atonement 
belongs entirely to P*; vss. 29-34a are the first step 
towards it, and, as is attested by Lev. xxii. 26-32 and 
Numb. xxix. 7-11, the peculiar rite with the two 
goats is younger still. In Numb. xvi. a transforma- 
tion of P* has also been effected, with a special purpose 
in view, by P*. Wellhausen long ago had correctly 
recognised that in Numb. xvi. three different accounts 
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have been fused together: (1) revolt of the Reubenites 
Dathan and Abiram against the supreme command 
of Moses; (2) protest of laity against the priesthood 
of the tribe of Levi, on the ground of the common 
priesthood of all Israelites ; (3) protest of the Levites 
against the Aaronites, they also claiming the priest- 
hood. Wellhausen claimed (3) for P; but Kuenen 
(« Th.T.,” xii., 189 ff., 1878) has shown that (2) prefer- 
ably belongs to P’, to whom Korah (Numb. XXVIi. 8) is 
a non-Levite; while (3) gives a revision by P*, the 
purpose of which is parallel with Numb. iv. Thus 
the following belong to P*: vss. 1a@8, 75-11, 16-18 and 
the passage which cannot be separated therefrom, 
xvu. 1-5. 

4. Accordingly P®, or the kernel of the Priestly 
Writing, may be exhibited as follows :—It includes all 
that belongs to P from Gen. i. to Ex. xxiv., apart 
from Gen. xlvi. 8-27 and Ex. vi. 18-30, xu. 14-20, 
43-50. Then Ex. xxv.—xxix.t, and following these 
chapters a short notice about the carrying out of 
what is enjoined in them. Lev. VLG ERGs 125; 
12-15; xvi. 1-3, 4*, 6, 12-18, 23, 24%, 34b. Numb. 
i.-iit ; iii. 5-89 ; vil. 79-vill. 32; ix. 15-x. 28; xiii. and 
xiv. (so far as they belong to P); xvi. laa, 2*, 3-7a 
15a8, 19-23, 24*, 27aa, 326, 85; xvii. G=KVil OLE 
Bee 131022") 282292 xxi 10, 11% 5 xxl 5 xxvii. 
15-23, xxxii. laa, 26, 4a, 18-19, 28-380 ; Xxx. 50, 51, 
54: xxxiv. 1-15t, 16-29; xxxv. 9-34. Deut. xxxil. 
48-52; xxxiv. la, 8-9. The plan and character of 
this Writing is so far clear. It gives a history of 
Israel, but a history that is exclusively sacred, its 
aim being “to prove the historical origin of certain 
religious institutions in a past of hoary antiquity ” 
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(Wurster in “Z.A.T.W.,” iv. 112, 1884). Sabbath, 
dietary laws, circumcision, Passover, sanctuary, 
priests, sacrifices, Levites and their service, revenues 
of the clergy, legitimation of the Aaronite High 
Priesthood,—around such points as these its subject- 
matter is grouped, and on them the history in P? is 
pivoted: “by the hand of History and through 
History the religious blessings enjoyed by the nation 
were to maintain and preserve their sanctions. On 
this account P in its original form is nothing less 
than a priest’s manual, but it is also, and was intended 
- to be, a people’s book, the history of Israel’s worship 
in the form of a sacred history” (op. cit., p. 118). 

5. In approaching the question as to the time of 
the composition and formation of P*, we come to the 
most serious and burning problem of modern Old 
Testament science. From the outset, when a be- 
ginning was made in following up the rational 
analysis of the Pentateuch, it was assumed that P 
was the oldest documentary Source, as an axiom 
that required no proof: it was just in P above all 
else, it was believed, that Moses and the spirit of 
Moses could be recognised most clearly. And this 
assumption was not without a certain amount of 
Justification. What was commonly termed “ Mosa- 
ism ”—that which, for example, was for the Apostle 
Paul identified with Movajs and 6 véuos—all reverts 
to P, and finds in this source its presentment and 
most complete embodiment. And with this estimate 
of it the form also seemed to correspond. Every- 
where throughout, the legislation is set forth from 
the standpoint of desert conditions of life, with an 
Israel living in the camp; and even the simple, 
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artless method of the representation which avails 
itself of such devices as the chronological scheme 
and genealogies, seemed to argue the most venerable 
antiquity, as the annalistic does, in fact, usually 
precede the pragmatic form of historical narration. 
It must, therefore, be regarded as an act of courage 
and a great critical achievement on his part when 
Ewald brought up the original formation of the 
“ Book of Origins” to the reign of Solomon, and 
this became the prevailing “ critical” view. But in 
this matter some very obvious considerations had 
been allowed to be forgotten. The desert-stand- 
point might, after all, only be the literary dress 
with which the author invested his work, such as 
had been universally recognised to be the case in 
Deut. since the time of De Wette (1805); and 
in fact the chronological - genealogical method of 
presenting history appears for the first time in the 
literature of Israel in the Chronicler, by whose side 
P stands in close relation, while, in the examples of 
historical composition that are certainly old and 
most ancient, at the most only insignificant tendencies 
towards such a method occasionally occur. And 
above all, one important question was ignored, in 
the omission to ask when and where can we show 
this supposed “ Mosaism ” actually in practice, having 
regard to the fact that as early as 1805 J. S. Vater 
(cf. § 6, 2) had already recognised the practical and 
literary inoperativeness of the Pentateuch in the 
pre-exilic period as a serious problem. How could 
such a fact be accounted for as, for example, 
that Malachi—as to whose post-exilic origin there 
can be no doubt whatever, and who everywhere 
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shows himself to be a kindred spirit with P— 
is dependent solely on Deut., and betrays not 
the slightest trace of an acquaintance with P? 
(cf. § 38, 2). The first to give expression to the 
view that the Law is younger than the Prophets, 
and the Psalms younger than both, was Reuss, in 
1834; the credit of being its literary initiators must 
be given to George ({ 1873) and Vatke, who nearly 
simultaneously, in the year 1835, arrived at the 
conclusion that P does not belong to the beginning 
but to the end of Israel’s religious-historical develop- 
ment. George showed in a really striking way that, 
according to internal evidence, the legislation of the 
Pentateuch can only have developed in the following 
order: Book of the Covenant, Deuteronomy, P. 
But these results remained for thirty years unheeded, 
until Graf again undertook the investigation of the 
subject on a broader basis, and likewise reached the 
result—which asserted and vindicated itself from all 
sides—that the legislation of P is a product of the 
post-exilic period; at the same time, Graf, however, 
believed it possible to maintain the purely narrative 
portion of P as being the oldest documentary Source. 
Shortly before his death he gave up this serious error, 
and allowed the historical portion to followsuitinthisre- 
spect with the legislative (Merx, “Archiv,” i. 466-47 ris 
In 1869 and 1870 appeared Kuenen’s “ Religion of 
Israel”—a work of fundamental importance, — in 
1874 Kayser’s careful and thorough investigations, 
and finally in 1878 the (for Germany) epoch-making 
“Geschichte Israels” of Wellhausen, whose good 
fortune it has been to muster under his banner an 
ever-growing number of adherents. The old view 
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which regarded P as the most ancient documentary 
Source has now been given up practically on all 
sides: all the more eagerly, however, is the attempt 
now being made by a certain number of investigators 
to secure at least a pre-exilic date for P. 

6. We can with certainty prove the existence of P 
from 444 onwards. In the year 458 (cf. § 21, 8), 
Ezra, the teacher of the Law, came with the Law 
of God in his hand from Babylonia to Palestine, to 
visit Judah and Jerusalem, and to organise and 
regulate the conditions there prevailing on the basis 
of this Law. Later, in the person of the governor 
Nehemiah he found*a powerful and sympathetic 
colleague who threw the weight of secular authority 
into the movement for the attainment of these ends, 
and the “ Book of the Law of Moses” was publicly 
read in a great assembly of the people held at the 
earliest in the month of October 444. The result 
was terror and consternation, and, by a solemn 
covenant subscribed with the names of its leading 
and influential persons, the community bound itself 
to the observance of this Law (Neh. vii.—x). That 
the “ Book of the Law of Moses” in question was 
identical with or contained P is absolutely certain ; 
Neh. viii. 15 is=Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. vill. 18= 
Lev. xxiii. 36, against Deut. xvi. 13-15; Neh. x. 36-40 
= Neh. xviii. 12-82; the arrangement of worship set 
forth in Neh. x. 34 is altogether that of P, the Temple- 
tax (x. 32) is mentioned only in P (Ex. xxx. 11-16), 
the insistence on the law of the Sabbath (x. 31) is 
similarly characteristic of P (Gen. 11. 3; Ex. xvi. 22-34, 
xxxi. 12-17; Numb. xv. 32-36); an express prohibition 
of intermarriage is not found anywhere in P (yet cf. 
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Gen. xxvi. 85, xxviii. 1-9; Numb. xxv. 6-15). After 
444, familiarity with it and its effective operation can 
be shown at every point; the entire work of the 
Chronicler can only be understood as a picture of 
the pre-exilic history of Israel, as it must have 
happened if P had been the fundamental law of 
Mosaism; and we know well enough that P was 
peculiarly the Law of Judaism. The similarity of 
the circumstances under which P was published 
with those of the publication of Deut. (2 Kings 
XXI.—XXiil.) immediately strikes one. If we may 
from similar circumstances argue similar conclusions, 
we must suppose that P also did not originate long 
before 444 or 458. We shall now have carefully to 
sift all the evidence, direct and indirect, that is avail- 
able for determining the age of this Writing. 

7. And first of all there is to be considered the 
position wt occupies with reference to Deuteronomy. 
Deut. was made public by the priest Hilkiah. 
If P at that time really formed the programme of 
the priests, and is to be regarded as the expression 
of their final wishes and aims, why was the experi- 
ment not made with P? In circumstances where 
they could trust themselves to institute a measure 
of such far-reaching importance and vast compre- 
hensiveness as the suspension of the whole of the 
ancient shrines outside of Jerusalem, they certainly 
had no need to be modest in their demands. But 
every unprejudiced consideration and examination of 
the matter must reach the conclusion that P is rather 
a development of D, and depends upon it throughout. 
What D requires as something absolutely novel— 
the centralisation of worship, completely purged 
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from idolatrous associations and purely spiritual, in 
the one legitimate sanctuary, administered by the 
one legitimate priesthood of Levi—all this is pre- 
supposed in P, and carried back as the fundamental 
element in the religion of Israel to the remotest 
past; of a suspicion that it was at any time other- 
wise, or could be otherwise, there is not in P a trace. 
The Tabernacle, about which the entire pre-exilic . 
literature does not utter a single word—for 1 Sam. i. 
22d is lacking in the LXX., and 1 Kings vill. 4 1s the 
work of one of the latest redactors, and stands in a 
passage which is overgrown with interpolations and 
glosses,—is purely a projection of the Deuteronomic 
central sanctuary, #.e. the Solomonic Temple, into the 
Mosaic past, after having been (with a somewhat 
contemptible display of acumen) made movable: 
that the fixed Temple is involuntarily visible in the 
Tabernacle is shown by the fact that in connexion 
with it reckoning is made according to the points of 
the compass, an indication according to orientation 
being nowhere given. In the pre-Deuteronomic 
period absolutely nothing was known of the require- 
ments of P; priests are royal officials, appointed and 
removed by the king, not only in Israel but in 
Judah; that sacrifice might not be made at any and 
every time and place, that only those belonging to 
the tribe of Levi might perform the sacrifice, and 
that everything in connexion with the sacrifices 
depends especially upon ritual—of all this the most 
pious of the kings and prophets have not a suspicion. 
The prophets rejecting as they do the cultus as not 
being of main and primary importance, such passages 
as Is. i. 18-14, Amos v. 21-23 are hardly compre- 
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hensible if the legislation of P had been known to 
these men and their hearers as divinely commanded 
and as binding law; and how could Jeremiah have 
given utterance to such a remark as vii. 22 if the 
books of Ex., Lev., and Numb. had been lying before 
him in their present form? The release of the cultus 
from its natural basis, for which the way was pre- 
pared in D, is so consistently carried out in P that 
in the latter it has become a purely legal opus 
operatum. Where we are able to compare individual 
prescriptions of D and P together, there is everywhere 
evident in P a heightening of the enactment, and 
it is significant that in the most recent strata of P 
this heightening process is always carried still further. 
To interpret P as older than D is to make. both 
incomprehensible. 

8. Possibly of even greater significance and im- 
portance is the relation of P to Ezekiel. Vatke, in 
his classical Introductory work’ (pp. 534-542), had 
already indicated this prophet as the connecting-link 
between D and P. The subterfuge that P might have 
remained unknown to the prophet, or could have been 
ignored by him, as being a private document of the 
priests, is already involved in difficulties when con- 
fronted by Jeremiah, and in the case of Ezekiel can- 
not avail at all; for Ezekiel was himself a member of 
the Jerusalem priesthood, and P would have corre- 
sponded (if that were possible) even better to his ideal 
than his own Tora-programme. How can such a cir- 
cumstance possibly be explained as that a Jerusalem 
priest puts forth a prospective Tora of his own which 
completely ignores P, in all points lags far behind 

1 Cf. § 2, 7 above. 
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the latter’s demands, and reaches out to and aims 
at the future, instead of adapting itself to the already 
(ewisting) complete and finished system? Why is it 
that Ezra demands in the cultus so much less than 
Numb. xxviii. and xxix.? Where has the High 
Priest—-who in P is the centre of the theocracy— 
been left in Ezekiel? Where is the Day of Atone- 
ment of Lev. xvi.? How is Ezekiel’s direction about 
the land which is to be reserved for priests and Levites 
to be conceived of by the side of the forty-eight 
Levitical cities of Numb. xxxv.? Here, again, an 
unbiassed view can only recognise in P a develop- 
ment of the ideas of Ezekiel. There are, however, 
two points in which the dependence of P on Ezekiel 
admits of exact proof, one of a literary character, 
the other a matter of substance and content. The 
word yp, which is frequent in P in the sense of 
heaven, occurs (with the exception of Ps. xix. 2, 
el. 1, and Dan. xii. 3) only again in Ezekiel. The 
process by which a word which etymologically 
signifies pavimentum’ could reach the meaning 
heaven is made quite clear from Ezek. i. 22, 25. 
The evidence of Ezek. xliv. 9-16 is unanswerable. 
While D still maintains the theoretic equality in 
right and privilege of all Levites, the “ Levites ” in 
this passage, as a punishment for their service in the 
worship at the high places, are degraded to the 
position of Temple-servants, 7.e. to the status of 
inferior clergy, and the priesthood is assigned ex- 


1 yp (lit. “that which is beaten out”) = extended surface, 
solid expanse, firmament (of heaven); the Second Isaiah con- 
sequently uses the root Y?7 only of the creation of the earth, 
xlii. 5, xliv. 24; and so also Ps. cxxxvi. 6. 
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clusively to the family of Zadok officiating in 
Jerusalem: as P carries this characteristic distinction 
—which we see originating in Ezekiel as something 
specifically new—right back to the Mosaic past, and 
makes it the foundation of his entire hierarchical 
system, he can only be dependent on Ezekiel, and 
therefore younger than the latter. Cf the excellent 
and comprehensive discussion of the whole matter 
by M. Kamrath (“ J. pr. Th.,” xvii. 585 ff., 1891). 

9. As the time when P arose the Babylonian Exile 
is suggested in the most definite way by a particular 
point of critical importance. In P circumcision is 
treated as the sign of a covenant and the seal 
denoting membership in the nation of Israel, and 
consequently has a sacramental character attributed 
to it. Such a way of regarding things could only 
have been reached in an environment and under 
conditions where Jew and circumcised were co- 
incident terms as much as non-Jew and uncircumcised. 
This state of affairs first arose in the Babylonian 
Exile, for circumcision was unknown to the Baby- 
lonians, while in pre-exilic times it is only the 
Philistines who appear as “ uncircumcised ” (ory). 

10. Just as pre-exilic practice shows no knowledge 
of or acquaintance with P (and this is conceded more 
or less even by those who maintain its pre-exilic 
authorship), so also pre-ewilic literature is equally 
at fault. “The traces of the so-called ‘ Grundschrift ’ 
of the Hexateuch in the pre-exilic prophets,” the 
existence of which K. Marti (“J. pr. Th.,” vi. 127 ff, 
308 ff., 1880) attempted to show (though he himself 
has for long regarded the position as no longer a 
tenable one), are, in relation to the extent and 
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importance of the things compared on both sides, of 
the most meagre description, and could convince no 
unprejudiced eye. In this connexion special emphasis 
must be laid on the absolute lack of acquaintance 
shown by D of P, which has already been pointed 
out (§.10); to admit so absolutely latent an existence 
of P as this fact necessitates practically amounts to 
nothing, while the supposition itself encounters 
material difficulties that are insuperable. That P 
cannot have been the first literary embodiment of 
the oldest traditions of Israel is sufficiently evident 
from its general character: by anyone who considers 
attentively the history from Abraham to the call of 
Moses according to P, as it is printed by Wellhausen 
in his “ Prol.,” 2nd ed. (pp. 8346-351), it must be con- 
ceded that a narrative of this character could only have 
been written by one who was able to assume on the 
part of his readers complete familiarity with the 
whole range and essential content of the material 
he is using. It has also been shown by Giesbrecht 
that P, judged by linguistic standards, belongs to 
the latest period of Hebrew literature: even if some 
few of Giesbrecht’s examples be doubtful, the general 
result is so conclusively demonstrated and so in- 
controvertibly established that no detailed refutation 
of it has so far been even attempted. 

11. Lastly, the evidence of the chronology—which 
assumes a position of quite central importance in 
P, and furnishes the entire framework for his historical 
representation—would be absolutely decisive if the 
brilliant discovery of J. Oppert (“G.G.N.,” 1877, 
201-223) should prove to be sound, viz. that at the 
basis of the “chronology of Genesis” there lies the 
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chronology of the Babylonian primaeval history, 
reduced in accordance with a definite system. For 
so intimate an acquaintance with the innermost core 
of the Babylonian tradition could only have been 
acquired by a Jew in Babylonia itself, and even then 
not at a time when the Jew was the despised thrall 
of the Babylonian world-empire, but only when 
both Jews and Babylonians had become equally the 
dependents of the Persians. The proofs adduced by 
Oppert are brilliant enough almost to be convincing ; 
but the whole matter is itself too obscure to justify 
me in attaching decisive importance to this particular 
point. 3 

12. In this way we should reach, as the time 
when P was formed, the century from 570 (end of 
Kzekiel’s prophetic activity) to 458 (arrival of Ezra 
in Jerusalem). In order to define the matter more 
exactly it is necessary to ask, what was the writing 
that Ezra brought with him and probably read ? 
Was it simply P’, or this work already expanded ? 
The definition of the extent of P’ which has been 
set forth above is sufficient to negative the former 
alternative: a work of such brevity and meagreness 
as P’ could not possibly have been adequate to serve 
as the law-book of a community, and Neh. vii. 15 
shows in abundance clear cases of direct reference to 
Lev. xxiii, which only in a very qualified way, if at 
all, belongs to P*. That at the very least P’ had 
by this time been united with P’® must, therefore, 
be regarded as certain. It might be supposed that 
Kzra himself undertook the task of combining these 
writings together, whether it was accomplished while 
still in Babylon, before 458, or in Jerusalem between 
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458 and 444; but Ezra’s procedure “will in every 
way be more psychologically explicable if... he 
had taken no share in the redaction of his corpus ” 
(Holzinger, “ Pent.,” 453). Whether JED also had 
at this time been united with P—whether, in other 
words, Ezra’s “Book of the Law of Moses” was 
identical with our Pentateuch—is doubtful, and highly 
improbable, for what Ezra was interested in was the 
successful establishment of P, and practically to en- 
velop and bury P in the mass of the other docu- 
mentary sources was not the way best calculated 
to secure the object he had in view. On the other 
hand, P itself contains elements that are clearly 
of later date than Ezra. Such a case as that of 
Ex. xxx. 13, where, in opposition to Neh. x. 33, the 
Temple-tax is fixed at a half-shekel, is clearly the 
expression of later practice, and the fact that 
Neh. x. 38 is silent about the tithe of the herd 
which is expressly demanded in Lev. xxvii. 32--88 
is not accidental; by the side of Neh. viii. there 
is no room for Lev. xvi. in its present form—Kuenen, 
indeed, on the basis of a comparison of Neh. x. 34 
with Ezek. xlvi. 13-15, supposes that the elevation 
of the on (“continual offering”) and of the two 
burnt-offerings to a position of importance first took 
place after the time of Ezra, as Ezra in his own 
memoirs speaks only of the aqy7 nmap (‘the evening 
meal-offering ”), Ezra ix. 4-5; in this case Ex. xxix. 
38-42 would have to be separated from P*. The 
differences adduced between Neh. and P* are all 
the more weighty because Neh. x. also proves to be 
a constituent part of the memoirs of Ezra (cf: § 21, 5). 
Thus P* mainly is to be regarded as sh as than 
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Ezra, a conclusion which is an eminently reasonable 
one: if P became by Ezra’s agency a binding law- 
book, then innovating additions to it from time to 
time would imperatively be required, partly by the 
exigencies of a living and growing practice, partly 
to meet cases which the original legislator had not 
foreseen. If, however, P? had not preserved its 
original form and character entirely without ad- 
mixture by 458, but had already been subjected to 
recension, we cannot assign its origin to a time im- 
mediately preceding this date, and should be justified 
in assuming that P? was written by a priestly author 
in Babylonia circa 500, who lived in a circle where 
Ezekiel’s views were influential, and who developed 
these views still further. In P we possess a work 
which is rather the product of an entire school than 
of a single individual, and it is by no means an 
accident that this school took its rise in Babylonia. 
The exiles who returned in 587, in the depressed 
circumstances in which they found themselves, and 
the hard struggle for existence in which they were 
involved, were perpetually concerned with problems 
of immediate practical importance, while unbroken 
quiet and relatively favourable external circumstances 
afforded those who remained in Babylonia the zest 
and leisure for theoretic speculation and for the 
systematic formulation of religious thought. These 
grounds for determining the formation of P are 
spoken of even by so cautious and reserved a scholar 
as Driver as “ cogent,” and though Kénig still believes 
it possible to hold fast by a date previous to 536, and 
consequently speaks only of an ‘‘exilic date,” this 
difference is not a radical one. Care should be taken 
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to guard against grave self-deception, as, ¢.g., to 
suppose that having proved that the legislation of 
P contains material of great antiquity and originality 
is equivalent to showing ts ancient character as a 
literary product. Jt is one of the strange ironies 
of fate that this legislation, whose aim was to 
spiritualise as far as possible the religion of Israel, 
harked back to just the most pagan elements in it: 
circumcision, dietary laws, prescriptions about clean 
and unclean, sacrifices allied with an exactly defined 
and to some extent magic-working ritual, together 
with a mystical and mechanical conception of sin— 
all these are things that the religion of Israel shares 
with nature-religion ; the legislation of P is therefore 
a reversion to an older stage of religious develop- 
ment, which Prophetism had already surpassed. But 
it was not the appearance of these elements in them- 
selves that proved so fateful in the history of religion, 
but the value and the position given to them in the 
system, and the fact that they now assume the chief 
place in the religion of Israel and form its essence 
and distinguishing characteristic—a view which we 
never meet with prior to P, and which first gained 
currency through P. I hope the time is not far 
distant when the account of P’s formation given by 
the ‘“modern-critical” school will enjoy the same 
general approval as the critical view of Deut. now 
meets with: it is Just as firmly grounded and just as 
certain in its method and results in the one case as in 
the other. And much that is of great importance 
depends upon this issue. For it is no slight matter 
that is herein involved — nothing less than _ this, 
whether it is to be made possible for us at all to 
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understand the religious history of Israel, whether 
God, who always and everywhere reveals Himself and 
works in history, has also revealed Himself and worked 
in the same way in history’s greatest and most signi- 
ficant phase, the history of Israel’s religion. We 
may conclude with an earnest application of) the 
words of the Apostle, and say that God is not a God 
of disorder; and we may give up panic cries about 
Darwinism in theology if we make it our endeavour 
to discern and to show forth in the history of revela- 
tion a higher order and a profound organic life. The 
natural and the naturalistic are of two kinds; would 
it really be unworthy of God if the process could be 
shown to proceed naturally ? And in conclusion, is it 
not just the natural that is the greatest marvel ¢ 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER VI 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continwed 


§§ 13, 14. Special Passages of the Pentateuch. The 
Pentateuch as a Whole. 


§ 13. SpeciaL PassaGEs OF THE PENTATEUCH 


1. The Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlia. 1b-27 


Lirerature: L. Diestel, 1853; J. N. P. Land, Disputatio de carmine 
J, Leiden, 1858; E. J. Fripp, Note on Gen. alix, 24b-26 
(LAT... Xie 262 ff... 1891), 


In the literary form of a spiritual testament be- 
queathed by the dying Tribal Father to his twelve 
sons, there are here set forth solemn utterances on 
the fate and characterisations of the twelve tribes of 
Israel, which to a large extent depend on word-plays 
upon the names of the tribes in question. As the 
historical events to which clear reference is made— 
the fall of Reuben and the dispersion of Simeon and 
Levi—glance back to passages which are certainly 
Jahvistic (Gen. xxxiv., so far as it belongs to J, and 
Xxxv. 22), it is probable that J already contained this 
Blessing in his work. In that case we should have 
850 as a time-limit for its formation, and in agree- 
ment with this conclusion there is the fact that the 
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“Blessing of Moses” in Deut. xxxiii., which is in 
many respects very similar, is decidedly younger. 
The Blessing gives the impression of being the uni- 
form embodiment of a single conception, the object 
of which is in a similar manner to celebrate all twelve 
tribes in song: yet the utterances do not all reflect 
the same period and the same set of conditions, and 
are also surprisingly different in length and arrange- 
ment. As the longer pieces divide into single loosely 
connected sentences, we must conclude with Gunkel - 
that songs of this kind had been sung by the singers 
of Israel from the earliest time, but that the in- 
dividual utterances were transformed according to 
circumstances and tribes. The oracle about Judah 
in its present form is inconceivable before the time of 
David, and Gen. xlix. in its traditional form certainly 
emanates from a Judaic pen, and from the time of 
Judah’s supremacy over Israel. The oracle about 
Joseph also does not point down from a time when 
the division of the kingdom had taken place, because 
v1, vs. 26, does not necessarily mean Prince, and 
the original connexion of the whole passage vss. 
245-26 (identical as it is with Deut. xxx. 18-16) with 
this Blessing is disputed on good grounds ; moreover, 
the Aramaeans of Damascus would hardly have been 
characterised as archers. 


2. The Red-Sea Song, Ex. xv. 1-18 


After the happy and eventful passage through the 
Red Sea, Moses and the children of Israel (it was 
thought) must have sung a song, which we read in 
Ex. xv. That this song was composed contempor- 
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aneously with that event is quite inconceivable, for it 
presupposes the settlement of Israel in Canaan, and, 
indeed, according to the actual wording of vs. 178, 
the existence of the Solomonic Temple; thus, as it 
lies before us, it is “the true Passover-song” of 
Ewald, so far as it is in that case stamped unmis- 
takably with a liturgical character. If the song were 
really old, as vss. 20 and 21 belong certainly to E, 
it was bound to be attributed to J. Ewald was will- 
ing to suppose the existence in it of a genuinely 
Mosaic kernel, which he thinks it possible to discover 
in vss. 1-8 and 18, and Kautzsch (“ Abriss,” 138) calls 
attention to the representation in xiv. 24 ff, where 
echoes of the poetical form of the narrative that is 
to follow are still audible; but none of the character- 
istic expressions and idiomatic turns of Ex. xv. 1-18 
meet us in Ex. xiv. At the same time also this Song 
gives the impression of being a literary unity through- 
out, which it is not easy to reconcile with a supposed 
working over of an older basis. As vs. 1 is identical 
with vs. 21, and the latter undoubtedly belongs to 
the genuinely older tradition, it is by far the most 
probable view to regard the former verse as a later 
extension of vs. 21, which extension, on account of its 
psalm-like style, can lay claim to no great antiquity. 
The absolute terminus ad quem is afforded by Neh. 
ix. 11 from Ezra’s memoirs (§ 21, 5), where Ex. xv. 5 
is quoted. Sievers’ regards the original Song as 
ending with vs. 12, and on metrical grounds con- 
siders vss. 14-18 to be the work of a more recent 
continuator. 


1 In p. 409 of the work referred to in § 4a, 6 above. 
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3. The Little Songs in Numb. wat. 


Lirerature: F. Delitzsch, Z.W.L., iii. 337 ff., 449 f£, 561 ff, 
1882; E. Meyer, Z.4.T.W., v. 36 ff., 1885; J. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, ii., 2nd ed., 343, 1889; K. Budde, 
P.Jb., Ixxxii, 491 ff., 1895. 

In Numb. xxi. we have in vss. 140-15, 176-18, 
and 27-80 some song-fragments as the source of 
which vs. 14 quotes mm myenbp 32D (“ Book of the 
Wars of Jahve ”). The Songs—obscure and mutilated 
and (in the traditional text) obviously corrupt as they 
are—give the impression of being thoroughly ancient 
and popular in character: as the whole passage in 
which they occur certainly emanates from E, they 
are at least as old as 750. The first fragment, which 
merely contains some geographical data, cannot be 
determined absolutely; the second, the so-called 
“Song of the Well,” is either to be construed 
literally, for which Budde adduces a very interesting 
original form, or, with Wellhausen, metaphorically 
of the conquest of the Moabite town of Beer. The 
longer third Song, as E. Meyer («Z.A.T.W.” i, 
130 f., 1881) was the first to recognise, was originally 
only a glorification of a victory of Israel over Moab, 
and was already incomprehensible to EK, and, as the 
insertion undoubtedly made by him of the words 
pimp Max T5905 (“unto Sihon king of the Amorites 4) 
in vs. 29 suggests, was applied to events of the Mosaic 
age. In the “Book of the Wars of Jahve” above 
mentioned, from which all the song-fragments in 
question certainly emanated, we must recognise a 
collection of songs of war and victory: as the 
collection was used by E, it will have been compiled 
in the kingdom of Israel, some considerable time 
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before E. Stade (“G.V.I.,” i. 521) refers the 
original events alluded to to the war between Israel 
and Moab during the dynasty of Omri: that would 
point to the first half of the ninth century. 


4. The Oracles of Balaam, Numb. wait. and wviv. 


Lirerature: H. Oort, Disputatio de Num. wxeii.-xaiv., 1860 ; 
F. Delitzsch, Z7.W.L., ix. 119 ff, 1881; J. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, ii., 2nd ed., 346-351, 1889; A. von 
Gall, Zusammensetzung und Herkunft der Bileamperikope, Numb. 
vail.—xxiv., 1900. 

In the history of Balaam we find four longer and 
three shorter oracles, which are placed in the mouth 
of the seer Balaam ; these require independent treat- 
ment. A cursory glance already reveals that ch. xxiii. 
and xxiv. 1-19 are parallel narratives, and on compar- 
ing specially xxii. 21 and 22 with xxiv. 7 and 8 the 
mutual independence of these passages must appear 
to be excluded. <As ch. xxii. already shows clear 
traces of a double narrative from J and KE, these 
chapters (xxili._xxiv.) have been apportioned to the 
same two documentary sources, in which case, with 
Dillmann, ch. xxiii. is to be assigned to K, and xxiv. 
to J; notice the specifically theocratic colouring of 
Xxili. 9, 21, 23, and, on the other hand, in xxiv. 17-19 
the clear indication of the dominion and achievements 
of David. On account of the significant features in 
which both chapters agree, side by side with the 
strongly marked divergence by which they are dis- 
tinguished, we are driven to the supposition that two 
Balaam-oracles had become traditional at an early 
period, which were then set forth by J as well as 
by E, each in his own manner, unless indeed _ this 
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divergent form had. itself been transmitted to them, 
so that in ch. xxiv. we may have perhaps the Judaic, 
and in ch. xxiii. the Ephraimitic impress stamped 
upon the old traditional Balaam-oracles—for Well- 
hausen has convincingly shown that J also originally 
possessed a full and independent Balaam-history. 
The three short oracles xxiv. 20-24 are clearly of 
later growth: vs. 22 presupposes the Assyrian, vs. 24 
the Greek period ; and in close connexion with these 
also the intrinsically colourless oracle vs. 20, which 
glances back to vs. 7, must be pronounced not 
original. Recently Gall has explained the four 
longer oracles as post-exilic products of the messi- 
anic-eschatological expectation of later Judaism, and 
it may be conceded that still more recent retouches 
have been taken up into them: but Balaam-oracles 
are categorically desiderated by the narrative both in 
J and EK, and that the poetry of early Israel was 
capable of clothing clear thoughts in clear words is 
sufficiently evident from the indubitable examples 
afforded by those parts of the Song of Deborah, of 
the Blessing of Jacob and the Blessing of Moses, 
which have been preserved in their textual purity 
and integrity. 


5. The Song of Moses, Deut. vaait. 


LireratureE: H. Ewald, Jb. W., viii. 41 ff, 1857; W. Volck, 
Mosis canticum cygneum, 1861; A. Kamphausen, 1862; 
A. Klostermann, Das Lied Moses und das Din. (St. Kr., xliv. 
249 ff, 1871, and xlv. 236 ff., 1872); B. Stade, Z.4.T.W,, 
v, 297 ff, 1885; M. Loehr, Protest. Monatsch., vii. 1 ff., 1903. 


This longest of the poetical passages of the Penta- 
teuch purports to be what has been described as 
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“the swan-song of Moses,” in which the Lawgiver, 
foreseeing the apostasy of the future, calls Heaven 
and Earth to witness against his people. As a 
perpetual warning for all future generations, the 
Song is to be learnt by heart, and not allowed 
to be forgotten out of the mouth of their seed. 
On the subject of this poem criticism has notably 
gone astray in the past. That it could not have 
been composed by Moses himself was soon seen; 
but as it already occupied a position in Deut., 
it was regarded as being older than that book, 
and that being so, only one really rational date 
remained: its author must have been a North- 
Israelite of the time when the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes took place. Thus 
Ewald and especially Kamphausen. But even 
then a patient investigation of Deut. xxxi. must 
have proved disconcerting. This chapter displays 
secondary characteristics throughout; on vss. 1-8 
and 14-15, 23, see § 9,7. Between the connected vss. 
15 and 238, vss. 16-22, forming the first introduction 
to this Song, are inserted, and this, in a form drasti- 
cally worked over, is continued in vss. 24-30. Thus 
this Song need not, to say the least, have be- 
longed originally to Deut., and we can attempt to 
fix its chronological setting on the basis of internal 
criteria. It is now abundantly clear that the Song, 
though marked by many peculiarities in expression, 
yet cannot claim any originality in thought: it is 
largely a compendium of the prophetic theology, 
steeped from end to end in reminiscences of the older 
prophets. There is a whole series of quite striking 
ones of Hosea, and some less remarkable of Isaiah 
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and Micah: on the other hand, a considerable number 
of Jeremianic expressions and words occur, which 
Kamphausen (p. 296 f.) has collected, and which 
prove beyond a doubt that the Song belongs to a 
time subsequent to Jeremiah: here I adduce the 
following examples : vss. 4 and 21, cf: Jer. ii. 5; vss. 6 
and 28, cf. Jer. iv. 22 and v. 21; vs. 21, cf. Jer. ii. 11; 
vss. 37 and 388, cf: Jer. i. 28. Further, the Song is 
stamped throughout with a Deuteronomic impress, 57a 
(“‘ greatness”), predicated of God, and my7 (‘ vex,” 
‘provoke to anger ”) are purely Deuteronomic words ; 
in vs. 7 the question to the father (**ask thy father”) 
and in vs. 27 the reference to enemies are purely 
Deuteronomic turns of expression. Even specifically 
Deutero-Isaianic characteristics reveal themselves: cf: 
vss. 12 and 89, God alone and none “ with Him,” and 
in vs. 81 the very heathen to decide between Jahve 
and the gods. Such a passage as vs. 8, according to 
the undoubtedly correct reading of the LX.X., cannot 
be old ; xs (** calamity”), mina (“ perversities ”), and 
p> (“atone”) are quite modern words : we can hardly 
assign the Song to an earlier period than the end of 
the Babylonian Exile, if we should not, indeed, come 
down to a still lower date. Deut. xxxi. 16-22 was 
in this case designed for the insertion of the Song 
as a supplement to the already complete Deut. 
Steuernagel rejects from the Song as younger accre- 
tions vss. 5, 6, 7b, 17, 18, 29-81, and Lohr adds to 
these vss. 11, 14, 15a8, 16, 22, 24, 25d. 32a. 36-39, 
and 43a, and replaces before vs. 43a a stichus accord- 
ing to the LXX., which displays vs. 43 enlarged to a 
full eight-lined stanza. 
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6. The Blessing of Moses, Deut. xewiii. 


Lirerature: K. H. Graf, 1857; W. Volk, 1853, and in the 
Festschrifi fiir A. von Oettingen, 1898, pp. 196-219; G. I. van 
der Fleier, Deut. xevitt., Leiden, 1895. 

On passing from Deut. xxxii. immediately to 
ch. xxxi., one feels oneself plunged into quite | 
another world, and it is perhaps due to this fact that 
the two passages should have been regarded as equally 
ancient. In Deut. xxxiii., vss. 6-25, the special 
utterances appropriate to the tribes, at once stand out 
distinctly from the rest. Here everything breathes 
high antiquity and fresh and vigorous power; 
Steuernagel is only able to separate vss. 9b and 10; 
in any case vss. 8-11 raise the presumption that the 
poet was himself a priest. This Blessing of Moses 
calls to mind the Blessing of Jacob, Gen. xlix., but is 
clearly later than the latter, and in fact dependent on 
it. Simeon has vanished, Reuben has all but died 
out, and Levi has become the priestly tribe, but has 
by no means secured for itself a settled and recog- 
nised position, but is hard pressed to struggle for its 
existence. From vs. 7, the true sense of which was 
first understood by Graf, the conclusion is clear 
that its author was a North-Israelite: the rapturous 
delineation of Joseph in vs. 17 seems to point to 
the period of Jeroboam II., and the blessing over 
Gad in vs. 20 clearly reflects the difficulties and 
dangers of the position of this tribe—which were, 
however, successfully overcome — during the Syrian 
wars. Everything combines to suggest that this Song 
is to be attributed to a North-Israelite of the first half 
of the eighth century, and, moreover, all probability 
supports the supposition that E already admitted 
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this composition into his work; even the superscrip- 
tion ch. xxxill. 1 may have emanated from E, cf. m0 
inio (“before his death”), Gen. xxvii. 7, 10, L. 16 E. 
Ch. xxxii. 1 would link itself on immediately with 
KX Xow xu: 140915 - 28 eevennit they have been 
revised under Deuteronomic influence, appear to rest 
upon an Elohistic groundwork, and in any case E 
was bound to narrate the institution and consecration 
of Joshua. It is also particularly notable that the 
story in Ex. xxxii. 25-29, which obviously is closely 
connected with Deut. xxxiii. 9, and has grown out of 
it, is embodied in a narrative that throughout belongs 
to E. The opening and closing verses of the Song, 
vss. 2-5 and 26-29, are regarded by Steuernagel as a 
connected post-exilic psalm, in which the composition 
has been given its setting that it might receive the 
personal “ Mosaic” note. 


7. Genesis wiv. 


LirgraturE: Th. Néldeke, Die Ungeschichtlichkeit der Erzthlung 
Gen. aiv. (Untersuchungen, 1869, pp. 156-172); E. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, i. 1883, §136. For the extensive 
special Assyriological literature on the subject, see the 
commentaries on Genesis. 

Among the purely narrative parts of the Pentateuch, 
Gen. xiv. calls for special treatment. This passage 
falls altogether outside the boundaries of the rest of 
the patriarchal story, and introduces Abraham into 
a setting of world-history with a far wider and more 
extensive outlook. Abraham is called the Hebrew, 
and appears as confederate of the Amorite chieftains ; 
all through we meet with peoples who had long since 
vanished, and names that had been forgotten, and 

1 Cf. §6, 5 above. 
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the precision of the narrative in small details seems 
to argue a historical tradition; and thus Ewald 
thought it possible to recognise in Gen. xiv. a 
genuine fragment of an ancient Canaanite historical 
work, and with this opinion Kittel (“ History of the 
Hebrews,” vol. i.) and Klostermann (“ G.V.I.,” 1896) 
agree. But this view altogether misapprehends the 
character of the narrative, in which Abraham is re- 
garded not merely as an episode, but as the principal 
feature—the whole can only have been written with 
direct reference to Abraham and for his glorification, 
its object being to wreathe the head of the tribal 
ancestor of Israel with the laurel of the conquering 
hero for a halo. Especially strange is the fact that 
the passage cannot be assigned to any documentary 
source of the Pentateuch: like its own Melchizedek 
it stands therein aTaTwp, AUTO, ayeveadoyntos. It 
presupposes the whole Pentateuch, and is more 
especially dependent on P, as the use of mi, tp), 
and ma ym sufficiently shows. When in addition 
to this we consider the unhistorical character of the 
contents of the narrative, which has been shown 
incontrovertibly by Néldeke, we are forced to the 
conviction that we have here to deal with a quite late 
product of free poetical fancy and literary reflection : 
the antiquarian names and indications have been 
gathered together partly from incidental allusions 
in the O.T., partly have been freely invented, and 
it is highly probable that even in the 316 servants 
of Abraham nothing more is involved than a 
« Gematria” of the name. 15x (“Eliezer”). The 
fact that the names of the four foreign kings have been 
authenticated from the inscriptions is, of course, no 
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proof of the historicity of the content of the narrative, 
with its material impossibilities, but is evidence for its 
having originated in Babylonia, where a Jew with 
literary interests could obtain names and dates from 
the old Mesopotamian history in abundance; and the 
last link in the chain may be said to be joined, if 
it really be the case that “during the Persian or 
rather Seleucid period in Babylonia an epos with 
Hammurabi, Kudur-Laghamar, Eriaku, and Tudchul 
as the principal figures appears to have been current ” 
(H. Zimmern, “ Th. R.,” i. 322, 1898). In Gen. xiv. 
we have a very late addition, inserted into the 
already completed Pentateuch, and composed in the 
style of the Midrash and of Chronicles, the aim of 
which is made apparent in the episode of Melchizedek. 
The latter, therefore, can neither be isolated from 
the context, nor can the name and person of 
Melchizedek rest upon an older tradition. The view 
that EK may have given an account in this place of 
some warlike intervention of Abraham on behalf of his 
nephew Lot (Dillmann, Kittel) contributes nothing 
of any solid value: such a narrative (supposing it to 
have existed) would have “left behind nothing but 
the vague impression that it might once have been 
there ” (Holzinger). 


8. The Book of the Covenant, Ex. xui.-waiit. 


Lirerature: J. W. Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch und die religions- 
geschichtliche Entwicklung Israels, 1888; K. Budde, Z.4.T.W., 
xi, 99 ff, 1891; B. Baentsch, 1892; W. Staerk, Das 
Deuteronomium (see § 9), 29-57, 


The two Decalogues, Ex. xx. 2-17 and xxxiv. 
10-26, need not be gone into in detail. It is sufficient 
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to recall the fact that Ex. xx. 2-17 belongs to E’, 
XXxlv. 10-26 to J; the decisive word on these two 
noteworthy passages must be spoken by Biblical 
theology. On the other hand, a larger body of 
legislation which falls within Exodus, the so-called 
“ Book of the Covenant” (= Bb) requires special treat- 
ment here. By this name Ex. xxiv. 7 designates 
a book on the basis of which Moses concluded a 
covenant between Jahve and Israel. It is generally 
conceded that by the designation in question the 
section comprised in Ex. xxi.—xxiii. is intended. In 
these chapters we have a collection of laws which 
deal in great detail with civic life, and briefly also 
with the cultus in its main features: they conclude 
with a parenetic ending which promises as a reward 
for the conscientious observance of these laws a 
successful conquest of the Promised Land. As in 
the case of Deut., a number of passages here also 
strike us in which the address suddenly changes to 
the plural; and all these cases involve material 
difficulties as well. Ch. xxii. 20b and 21 dissever 
vss. 20a and 22; after separation from vs. 23, vs. 22 
closes parallel with vs. 26: vs. 245 following 24a is 
at least superfluous; vs. 30 is out of accord with 
the tenor of the rest of the Book of the Covenant, 
and cannot be reconciled on material grounds 
Syne x x14, 85,2965 (XxiL 10, 125 xxi. 96)\is 
specifically Deuteronomic, as also is xxii. 200. On 
other grounds the following passages must be re- 
garded as strange: xxill. 94 compared with xxii. 20, 
and xxiii. 7a compared with la; xxiii. 4-5 intrudes 
disturbingly between xxiii. 3 and 6, and in its terms 


even goes beyond Deut, xxii. 1-4; xxii. ee is an 
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appendix out of the Second Decalogue, ch. xxxiv. 
23, 25, 26, as a comparison of vs. 17 with vs. 14 
and of vs. 19a with xxii. 28a already demonstrates ; 
vss. 15-16 also have been amplified out of xxxiv. 18, 
2068 ?, and 22; cf. esp. xxiii. 156 with xxxiv. 2068 
(OZ We xie2t 71891). eButeatter separating 
the passages which are certainly secondary, the 
original form of Bb is not yet made available. Side 
by side with these additions there are traces of abridg- 
ments, as when the enactments of the marriage-law 
are restricted to xxii. 15-16; the arrangement 
appears to be much confused, and the tone and 
formulation of particular prescriptions is marked by 
much divergence: there are partly enactments in 
the third person, which for the most part regulate 
questions of civil right in sharp and precise casuistic, 
after the manner of pure jurisprudence (ch. xxi. 2- 
xxii. 161), and in some cases questions of criminal 
law, with pointed brevity (ch. xxi. 12, 15-17, xxii. 
18-19, as well as [in spite of its divergent formula- 
tion] vs. 17); partly admonitions in the second 
person of a specifically religious and moral character 
(ch. xxii. 20-xxiii. 16+), and in this category is also 
to be included ch. xx. 22-26, which cannot well be 
separated from Bb. The data thus adduced make it 
altogether improbable that in Bb we have a uniform 
collection of laws written by a single hand. When 
we proceed to make an attempt to attain clear results 
as to Bb, it is an exceedingly fortunate circumstance 
that we are able to assign it with tolerably complete 
certainty to one documentary source. The opening 
(xx. 22-26) and concluding verses (xxiii. 20-33), and 
the account of the conclusion of a covenant, com- 
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pleted on the basis of this book (xxiv. 3-8), so clearly 
bear the characteristic marks of KE, that the question 
of its belonging to the latter source is placed beyond 
any doubt: the laws themselves, also, display in their 
formulation to a large extent an unquestionable 
relationship with E. But with the recognition of 
this fact the real problems only begin. The most 
felicitous solution of these has been proposed by 
Baentsch, who modifies Kuenen’s hypothesis already 
mentioned (see {§ 9, 5). Baentsch distinguishes in 
Bb (1) mispatim, xxi. 2—xxil. 19+; (2) a series of 
injunctions concerning the cultus, xx. 22-26%, xxii. 
28-29, xxill. 10-16*; (3) a number of moral com- 
mands, xxii. 20-26*, xxii. 1-9*. The injunctions 
concerning the cultus show such a relationship with 
the so-called Second Decalogue (Ex. xxxiv.) that it 
is clear they form the Elohistic parallel—here also 
clearly somewhat younger—to the Jahvistic Sinai- 
debarim (“ Sinai-words”) there set forth. We have 
in them the Horeb-debarim of FE, and on the basis 
of these Horeb-debarim Moses mediates the covenant 
between Jahve and Israel narrated in Ex. xxiv. 3-8. 
The passages of Ex. xxxiv. which in Bb have no 
parallel have then been appended in xxiii. 17-19 (cf. 
§ 14, 1). The mispatim, to which the moral com- 
mandments form the appendix, have no place at all 
within the limits of the Horeb-legislation. They are 
primarily a personal instruction to Moses for the 
purposes of judicial decisions, which he then pro- 
mulgated, before his death, in the plains of Moab, 
as binding for Israel. In these mé%patim, which 
reveal striking parallels with the recently discovered 
Code of Hammurabi, we have clearly a deposit of 
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old Israelitish customary law: its codification may 
go back to the priesthood of Bethel (Wildeboer). 
In order to make room for Deut., these laws 
were transplanted to Horeb, and placed bodily in 
the midst of the Horeb-deburim; moreover, the 
secondary elements of Bb, and_ especially the 
redaction of the concluding verses, xxiii. 20-23, are 
stamped with a Deuteronomic character. 


9. Leviticus wvit.—avxvi. 


Lirrrature: A, Klostermann, Beitrége zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Pentateuchs (Z.L.T., xxxviii. 401, 1877); L. Horst, Leviticus 
xvit.—vvvi. und Hezekiel, 1881; P. Wurster, Zur Charakteristik 
und Geschichte des Priesterkodex und des Heiligheitsgesetzes 
(Z4.4.T.W., iv. 122 ff., 1884); B. Baentsch, Das Heiligheits- 
Gesetz Lev. avit.-axvvi., 1893. 

This corpus of legislation also requires to be sub- 
jected to a special and detailed examination. It 
reveals an undeniable relationship with P, and many 
phrases and expressions characteristic of P occur in 
it; but at the same time it has so much that diverges 
from P, and such a strongly marked character of its 
own, and approximates in the general impression it 
produces so unmistakably to Deut., that it cannot 
without further question and qualification be derived 
from P. Our attention is primarily arrested by a 
long parenetic speech (ch. xxvi. 3-45) in which bless- 
ing and curse are prospectively set forth, according 
as Israel walks in Jahve’s statutes or not. This 
passage in its whole plan and structure is so strikingly 
similar to Deut. xxviii. that it can only have been 
designed for a similar purpose, viz. to form the con- 
clusion to a longer connected corpus of law: it is, 
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moreover, followed by a formal subscription, vs. 46, 
exactly like Deut. xxviii. 69 (cf. also Ex. xxiii. 
20-33). The whole section xxvi. 3-45 is dis- 
tinguished by a specially strongly marked literary 
individuality, and its characteristic expressions and 
phraseology are only again to be met with within the 
Pentateuch in ch. xvii.-xxv.; there can be no doubt, 
therefore, that these ten chapters originally formed 
an independent whole, for which Klostermann has 
proposed the excellent designation “Law of Holi- 
ness" (=H). On examining this corpus more closely 
some notable phenomena become apparent: redun- 
dancy of expression, as in xvii. 10-14, xxii. 81-38; 
repetitions, such as xvii. 10-14 and xix. 26a, xix. 4a 
and xxvi. la, xix. 30 and xxvi. 2a, xix. 31 and xx. 6, 
27; formal doublets, as xxiv. 17-18 and 21, and the 
larger passages xvill. and xx.; ch. xix. also is marked 
by much that is peculiar. All these considerations, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the character- 
istic peculiarities of xxvi. 3-45 are of far less frequent 
occurrence in the actual laws than in their framework, 
suggest that His a collection of various laws, already 
fixed in writing, which was compiled by the author 
of ch. xxvi. 1-45: the presence of marks character- 
istic of P would then be explained in this way, that 
H was worked into P, and this occasioned its being 
revised. The whole problem has been most minutely 
investigated by Baentsch, who reaches the following 
results :—Ch. xvii. has been revised in a particularly 
thorough way in accordance with P, but the kernel 
of it is to be claimed for H. The festival-calendar 
of ch. xxiii. belongs almost entirely to P; only vss. 
9-22; and 39-43 can be regarded as fragments of 


~ 
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the festival-legislation of H. Ch. xxiv. 1-9 is to be 
assigned to P throughout; H, however, had pre- 
scriptions in this place on the subject of holy oil and 
holy bread ; vss. 15-22 belong to H throughout, the 
historical framework being due to a younger hand. 
In the specially difficult and complicated ch. xxv. 
there belong to H the law about the sabbatical year 
and a series of humanitarian precepts, general in 
character, and having no reference to the year of 
jubilee. A more recent stratum of H_ has then in- 
serted the law about the year of jubilee, but purely 
as restitutio in integrum, while the transference of 
the functions of the sabbatical year to the year of 
jubilee is due to a revision which depends upon P. 
In ch. xxvi. was preserved originally an independent 
homiletical discourse which later became, by the 
process of revision, the conclusion of H. In detail 
the elements of H are to be grouped as follows, 
according to Baentsch: (1) ch. xviii—xx., xxiii-xxv. so 
far as it belongs to H. This is the oldest stratum 
(H"), but had already been subjected to redaction 
and revision on the basis of older series of laws; (2) 
ch. xxi.-xxii. (H*), in the same way worked up into 
collected form out of existing subject-matter ; (3) ch. 
Xvi. so far as it belongs to H (H®). These three 
strata were then united together, and ch. xxvi. in 
a revised form inserted, this process taking place 
towards the end of the Babylonian Exile, which situa- 
tion ch. xxvi. clearly reflects. Bertholet will only dis- 
criminate twelve distinct passages in ch. xvii._xxv., 
and makes no attempt at more definite dating, 
although he thinks ch. xviii.t is clearly younger than 
ch. xx.t, and in ch. xxv. the stratum which deals with 
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the year of jubilee is younger than the one that deals 
with the sabbatical year. 

A distinct and separate problem is furnished by the 
question of the relation of H to Ezekiel. This is of 
so close and intimate a character that Graf, Kayser, 
and Horst have accepted the view that the prophet 
was himself the author or redactor of H. Such a 
supposition, however, is opposed by the presence of 
undeniable material differences that exist between 
them, above all by the fact that H includes within 
its purview the High Priest, of whom Ezekiel still has 
no knowledge. According to Baentsch, ch. xxvi.— 
an “anthology out of Ezekiel” ——H’ and H’ are 
dependent on and younger than the prophet: on the 
other hand, the reverse relation is affirmed for H’. 
The proofs advanced by Baentsch for this view do 
not appear to me to be convincing, especially for the 
reason that Ezekiel is already acquainted with H* in 
its present combined form, which is itself the product 
of redaction. The conclusion that H as a whole is 
younger than Ezekiel may be described as absolutely 
certain. H is related to P* “as a first step”; 
“matters are here not yet so far or so fixedly de- 
veloped” as in P’, and for this reason Kuenen denotes 
it with the symbol P’, and sees in it one of the older 
collections of laws of a priestly character, which 
served the author of P? as a basis and starting-point ; 
it must quite early have been worked up into I”, 
because already in the time of Ezra, in the “ Book of 
the Law of Moses,” Neh. viii. 14-18, the prescription 
about the Feast of Tabernacles, which is derived from 
P' (Lev. xxiii. 39-44), stands in conjunction with the 
prescription of P’, which (Lev. xxiii. 36; Numb. 
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xxix. 35) extends the Feast to a length of eight days. 
In the less strongly marked element of H, which 
is rather an aggregation of individual laws than a 
systematically co-ordinated corpus, the question may 
be raised whether it may not originally have included 
passages outside of Lev. xvii—xxvi. In this way it 
has, in fact, been thought possible to detect in Lev. 
X1.—xv., i—vii., Numb. v.,' vi, ix., XV., xix. equally 
constituent elements of H. Baentsch concedes this 
absolutely only in the case of Lev. xi. 43-45, which 
formed the conclusion (originally following ch. xx. 
25) to some brief directions of a general character 
about procedure with regard to clean and unclean 
animals, and “with well-grounded assurance” in the 
case also of Numb. xv. 37-41; the other sections 
adduced he regards as belonging to P', i.e. they are 
older than P’, but a closer literary connexion with H 
cannot be shown to exist. 


§ 14. Tue Penrateucn as a WHOLE AND 
Its ForMATION 


Having completed our analysis of the Pentateuch, 
we pass on to the synthesis, and proceed to ask how 
out of these individual documentary sources and 
pieces the Pentateuch received its formation as a 
whole. As we shall see, this literary process was 
accomplished in three principal stages. 

1. The Union of J and E.—It was Néldeke who 
first expressed the view in so many words—though 
Knobel was already on the way towards recognising 


' But ef. on the subject of this Tora of the “ offering of jealousy ” 
Stade in “Z.A.T.W.,” xvi. 166, ff., 1895. 
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it—that these two documentary sources did not find 
their way into our Pentateuch “as two independent 
works,” but had already been united together before 
this took place. Subsequently Wellhausen subjected 
the process by which this was accomplished, for the 
first time, to a minute investigation: he sees in it the 
work of a “ Jehovist.” The latter makes use of the 
divine name mm, and has throughout made J the 
basis and foundation of his compilation ; only to K*— 
the author most akin and in time standing nearest to 
himself—does he allow J to be subordinated, as in 
Gen. xxxiv., Ex. xix._xxxiv. We designate this re- 
dactor by the symbol Rj. His work is primarily a 
fusion of sections entirely blended out of J and E: 
as, however, J and E, in spite of a considerable family 
likeness, differ from each other in not unimportant 
respects, this redactor must have assimilated the two 
collections of material and eliminated contradictions 
that were too glaring, and it is for this reason that 
Kuenen calls him the “harmoniser of J and E”; 
besides this, he has not hesitated on occasion to intro- 
duce insertions and amplifications into his subject- 
matter, which are immediately distinguishable from 
their context by their advanced prophetic-theological 
standpoint. Generally his method is to work with a 
tolerable amount of independence, and his position as 
regards his material is a comparatively free one. In 
GeEnEsts xv., where the first trace of E is met with, he 
appears to have intervened directly ; from him xvi. 
9-10 emanates, also, with a view to reconcile J with 
KE, ch. xxi., and further also xx. 18. Ch. xxl. he has 
subjected to a drastic revision. The passage vss. 
14)-18 is by him, and in the story itself he has in 
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vs. 2 obliterated all traces of the original Jlocale 
and transferred the incident to Jerusalem, whence it 
follows that Rj was a Judaean. In ch. xxvi. he has 
introduced vss. 15 and 18 in order to reconcile the 
context with ch. xxi. E; xxviii. 14 also illustrates his 
method. As no trace of P is present in the sections 
in question, the drastic revision of xxx. 31-xxxi. 3 
and xxxi. 47-54 will be his work: Wellhausen 
ascribes to him also xxxii. 10-13 and the “modest 
expression ” designating Jerusalem (‘tower of Eder ”) 
which occurs in xxxv. 21; also xxxii. 33 may possibly 
emanate from him. If the history of Joseph displays 
throughout a certain breadth of representation, this 
will be traceable, equally with the additions xxxix. 
1ba, 20a, x]. 3b, 1556 and the revision of xlv. 19 and 
21 (?), to Rj. 

In Exonvs he has in ch. i.—xviii. very deftly woven 
the two sources together, and where necessary assimi- 
lated them by means of such additions as monde ams 
(“after sending her away”), ch. xviii. 2. His inter- 
ventions in the sections of the legislation ch. xix.— 
xxxiv. are highly significant. In xix. 23 we are 
at once confronted with a characteristic instance of 
his harmonising method. He has throughout these 
chapters made E—which at that time seems not to 
have contained the Decalogue (xx. 2—-17)—the basis of 
the compilation, and filled this out with J SxKall Fels 
was inserted from the Second Decalogue of J, in order 
that it might be possible to represent it as a repetition 
of the Horeb-debarim of FE, while XXXIl.—XXXiV. were 
moulded essentially into their present form (xxxii. 
8-14 already presupposes Deut. ix. 8 if.) aailn 
NumBers xi. the peculiar combination of the quail- 
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feeding of J with the outpouring of the spirit on the 
seventy elders of E’—which resulted in the transposi- 
tion of Ex. xvii. to its present place (cf: § 11, 4)—1is 
certainly the work of Rj, as well as the admirably 
effected fusion of the two Balaam-stories, xxil.—xxiv. 
His hand can also be detected in xiv. 11—21, which is 
throughout dependent on J EK, displays a remarkable 
affinity with the other sections which have been 
framed by Rj, and immediately terminates in a 
fragment derived from EK. In DrurERONoMy no 
trace of his work is discoverable. 

Referring to this redactor, Holzinger remarks that 
the method of the “ Jehovist” revision is altogether 
different in different parts of the Pentateuch: in the 
case of Genesis it is predominantly compilatory, com- 
bining J and EK, but leaving their elements intact ; in 
Ex. i.—xi., Numb. xxii.-xxiv. the narrative is, with 
considerable skill, to some extent “ composed ” on the 
basis of the sources; in the account of the wilderness- 
period and the law-giving drastic revision is evident, 
and the unity of the representation and the orderly 
sequence of the narrative have been allowed to suffer. 
Holzinger in consequence would look upon Rj not as 
the designation of a person, but only as denoting 
a literary process characterised merely by certain 
uniformity. The features observed by Holzinger 
are undeniably present, and the inference deduced 
from them is, to say the least, very attractive. ‘The 
terminus a quo for this literary process is furnished by 
E’, thus giving a date circa 650; regarding its con- 
clusion, it is noteworthy that, in spite of much affinity 
of spirit, no literary influence from Deut. is apparent: 
both may be regarded as members of the same school, 
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but the two stages of it to which they respectively 
belong are everywhere. kept sharply distinct. The 
independent works J and E were, of course, still 
preserved in their distinctive forms even subsequent 
to the process of fusion above described, as may be 
inferred from the fact which E. Meyer! was the first 
to recognise, and which was afterwards demonstrated 
in detail by Dillmann, viz. that E still lay before the 
Deuteronomic authors in the form of an independent 
writing. They associate themselves, that is to say, SO 
closely and thoroughly with E—even to such minute > 
points as the use of ain (‘* Horeb ”) as the name of 
the mountain of the law-giving, of spy (“ Amorite ‘o 
as the designation of the original Canaanite inhabi- 
tants, the description of Joshua as mn (‘ minister *) 
of Moses, the use of my (“the hornet ”) to indicate 
something that creates panic terror; and also in 
points where E and J diverge (c.g. the spies come to 
the wady Eschol, Balaam is from Mesopotamia, the 
tables of the Law written by Jahve)—that it is hard 
to see how they can possibly have distilled all these 
specific characteristics of E out J E. 

2. The union of JE with D.—Once Deut. had 
become a canonical law-book, and was regarded 
as the work of Moses, it must soon have been in- 
corporated into the great national history. This was 
effected by a second redactor who all the time lives 
and moves in a world of ideas and modes of expres- 
sion that belong to Deut., and who is therefore termed 
Rd. In Genesis only one clear trace of his work is 
visible, in xxvi. 5. In Exonpus, iv. 21-23 is apparently 
by him, as it can be derived neither from J nor E. 

1 «Z.A.T.W.,” i, 123, 1881, v. 42-52, 1885, 
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In the story of the Egyptian plagues, x. 2 at any rate 
has a Deuteronomic tinge, also vill. 180, ix. 296 are 
certainly additions made by this redactor’s hand, while 
in ix. 14-16 he has intervened rather more decisively. 
Ch. xii. 21-27, xiii. 3-16, which belong to J, and xv. 
26, belonging to E, have been subjected to drastic 
revision, as well as the Jahvistic account of the 
manna in xvi., where vss. 4 and 28 in particular 
have quite a Deuteronomic sound. But the most 
distinct traces of his handiwork are to be seen in the 
truly disastrous confusion in which Ex. xix.—xxxiy. 
in its present form is involved. In order to make 
room for Deut. he has violently transposed the 
mispatim from the Arboth Moab (* Plains of 
Moab”) into the Horeb-debarim of E (cf. § 18, 8), 
and thus composed the “ Book of the Covenant,” 
(Ex. xx. 22-xxiii. 33); but he has also subjected the 
Decalogue of ch. xxxiv. to drastic revision, and the 
present form of the Decalogue proper (ch. xx. 2-17), 
as well as its unfortunate position before xx. 18-21, 
may equally be traced back to him. In addition, xix. 
3b-8 is specifically Deuteronomic. In Numbers, 
x. 33 and xiv. 44 reveal in the expression Ark of the 
Covenant a clear trace of Deuteronomic phraseology : 
the following passages, also, which have a connexion 
of their own with each other, viz. xxi. 23-35,’ xxxi. 
33a8* and 40, as well as the transposition of xxxil. 
39, 41-42 (J) to its present place, can best be traced 


1 On this point see esp. B. Klopfer, “ Z.A.T.W.,” xvii. 197 is 
1897; C. Steuernagel, “St. Kr.,”” Ixxii, 319 ff,, 1899 ; and C. Bruston, 
“Les quatres sources de la législation du Sinai,” “Rev. de Théol. 
et Philos.,” 1899. 

2 This passage has already been discussed in §11, 4, above. 
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back to Rd. In Drvureronomy, xxxi. 1-8 certainly 
emanates from him, as well as vss. 14-15 and 23, 
based upon an Elohistic groundwork ; by this means 
it was intended to unite Deut. with the Book 
of Joshua; the concluding comment (xxxiv. 10-12) 
is also most naturally derived from him. On the 
other hand, it may well be asked whether the com- 
position of our existing Deut. out of the various 
elements of the Deuteronomic ordered resources is 
due to the same hand, and whether Rd should not be 
understood to refer less to an individual writer than 
to a stage of redactional activity. The beginning of 
this redactional activity can hardly be placed earlier 
than the Babylonian Exile: the last stage of it would 
be marked by the insertion of the “ Song of Moses ” 
(Deut. xxxii. 1-43), with xxxi. 16-22, 24-30} as 
introduction and xxxii. 44 as postscript. This 
insertion is certainly older than the union of J EK D 
with P. 

3. The Union of JED with P.— We have 
already seen (§ 12, 12) how altogether improbable it is 
that Ezra should have brought P with him in a form 
already united with JED. When P, however, had 
been publicly proclaimed and solemnly acknowledged 
and accepted, he must have taken steps to get it 
annexed to the larger national history and law-book, 
which had already for a long time held an assured 
position. This union was effected by a third redactor, 
Rp, in whose eyes P is the holy code par excellence, 
and who consequently both in phraseology and ideas 
occupies exactly the same standpoint as P, and in 
cases of divergent views or representation almost 
without exception gives the latter the preference: 
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any mutilation of P by the hand of Rp can only be 
looked upon as a curiosity of the rarest kind. ‘The 
task confronting this redactor was of the most com- 
prehensive and difficult kind, and therefore it is not 
to be wondered at that his handiwork has left behind 
the clearest traces. As a whole, he performed his 
work with a considerable amount of piety, even as 
regards JED. ‘That in the case of matters which 
he could not recount twice over—such as, perhaps, the 
building of the Ark, or the death of Abraham—he 
struck out the sections of J ED corresponding to P 
is easily conceivable under such circumstances: all 
the same, however, he has truthfully preserved and 
inserted into some suitable place divergent features 
of the parallel accounts, thus often violently dislocat- 
ing JED, but still, as far as possible, preserving 
its contents. To specify these displacements and 
deletions in detail would lead us too far afield. What 
is difficult to determine is the redactor’s relation to 
P*—whether, viz., the more and most recent elements 
of P were added by Rp, or at some time before or 
after his activity : I will indicate the problem involved 
in each case. 

We have seen (§ 12, 12) that P’ had already been 
united with P? by the time of Rp. In GENEsIs, il. 4a, 
which, if original, was the superscription to ch. 1., has 
been placed by Rp at the end, or else it was written 
independently by him, in reliance upon parallel 
passages, as an introduction to J. In ch. v. he has 
worked in details out of the Jahvistic Sethite-table. 
By him vi. 7 has been filled out, vu. 3a and 8-9 
inserted, and vss. 7, 22a, and 23a enlarged in 
accordance with P. In ch. x. he has in vs. 21 
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added » 2-53 (“all the sons of”) and the whole 
of vs. 24; also the number of the names, designedly 
worked up to seventy, is certainly his work. In ch. 
xv., where very probably Rj had already intervened, 
vss. 13-15 and 19-21 (a very complete but also 
unhistorical enumeration of the original Canaanitish 
population) emanate from him, and in addition xxvii. 
46 as a connecting-link with xxvi. 35. By the same 
hand the conclusion of ch. xxiv. has been somewhat 
ruthlessly transposed in order to reconcile J with P. 
In ch. xxxiv., where circumcision is in question, he 
has revised the contents in the sense and in accordance - 
with the linguistic usage of P; in ch. xxxv. he has 
added vs. 1958, and freely rewritten vss. 6a, 9-15, 
having, out of regard to JE, removed vss. 6a, 
11, 12, 13a, 15 down from xxviii. 9, and blended 
them with a second divine revelation to Jacob on the 
return-journey, vss. 9-10 (Gunkel). Ch. xxxv. 1-5 
has been wholly corrected by him: the framework 
is throughout that of P, but the divergent names have 
been inserted by Rp out of J. In the following 
passages there is some uncertainty as to how far Rp’s 
hand is to be recognised: xxxvii. 14, fixing Jacob’s 
locale at Hebron?; xliii. 14, ~w 5x (“God AI- 
mighty ”); xlvi. la@ in connexion with xxxvii. 14?; 
xlvi. 8-27, Rp or P*?; xlvii. 30, onqnapa (“in their 
burying-place ”) ; xlviii. 7* ?; xlix. 28a; xlix. 31 altered 
out of regard to J E; according to P, Rachel also 
was certainly buried in the Cave of Machpelah. In 
Exopuws iv. Rp has inserted vss. 9 and 14a6—16, and 
revised vss. 27-30, as well as added “ Aaron” every- 
where in ch. v.—x. : the whole passage vi. 13-30 eman- 
ates from him or P*. In ch. vi. 6-9 he also seems to 
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have meddled : there, in the midst of a purely priestly 
context, correspondences distinctly Deuteronomic 
occur which can only have been interspersed by Rp; 
for though Rp depends primarily and essentially on P, 
yet, as being the real composer of our present Penta- 
teuch, he can on occasion take up particular expressions 
and turns of speech from the rest of the Pentateuchal 
sources also. ‘The question as to xi. 40-42 is a very 
difficult one. Only the fact that redaction is present 
in the passage is sure; in vs. 42a Budde (“ Z.A.'T.W..,” 
x1. 200, 1891) recognises a passage from J. In 
ch. xvi. we meet with one of the rare cases where Rp 
has displaced a narrative of P out of regard to J E. 
Following vss. 9 and 34, the story of the manna, 
which P combined with the episode of the feeding 
with quails, can only have been narrated by him after 
the divine revelation at Sinai; the transposition of 
his account to its present place was the work of Rp, 
who at the same time arranged vss. 6-7 before 
9-12, revised vs. 10, and wrote vss. 8 and 36. In 
ch. xvii. Rp has abruptly introduced the Jahvistic 
fragment about the miraculous supply of wells (at 
Rephidim), in order to make room for P in Numb. 
xx. In addition there proceeds from him the recurring 
expression nya mind (“tables of the testimony”), 
Xxxi. 18, xxxiv. 29, and he it was who in ch. xxxiil. 
struck out the Elohistic account of the preparation of 
the Ark. On the other hand, xx. 11 is not an addition 
of Rp, but an original feature of E* (see Budde, 
“Bibl. Urgesch,” 493-495). With regard to the 
rest of Ex., the whole of Lev., and Numb. 1.—x. the 
only question that arises in each case is whether Rp or 
P* isthe redactor. In Numbers xi. Rp has appended 
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vss. 7-9 with the object of recalling once more, 
after the long intervening interval, the manna of Ex. 
xvi.; the delineation is a combination of Ex. xvi. 13— 
14 (J) with vs. 138 (P). The expressions »minawind 
(‘throughout their families”), xi. 10, and xp 72702 
(“in the wilderness of Paran”), xii. 166, also 
point to Rp. In xiv. 27-88 he has considerably 
enlarged the much shorter divine speech as given in 
P. Im ch. xvi. only P’ side: by side with J lay 
before him, so that the revision by P* and the 
closely dependent interpolation of xvii. 1-5 and xxvi. 
11 would have to be placed later than Rp; xvii. 27- 
28, however, either comes directly from or has been 
transposed by him. In xx. 1-13 we have an instance 
in which Rp has purposely mutilated P, with the 
object of removing a narrative from the latter which 
was a stumbling-block to him (see “ Z.A.T.W..,” xi. 
20 ff, 1891) ; xxi. 4aa again is also by him, and xxvi. 
9-10, which presupposes the composite text of Numb. 
xvi. (J +P’) due to him. The elders of Midian, xxii. 
4-7, are younger than Rp, since they stand in close 
connexion with ch. xxxi. and xxv. 16-18, which narra- 
tive can only have been formed by a combination of 
xxv., in the form given to it by Rp, with xxii.—xxiv. 
In ch. xxxii. P has been fused indissolubly with JE; 
here Rp seems to have proceeded in a specially inde- 
pendent manner, possibly because (as in the case of 
xiv., of which xxxii. especially reminds us) Rj had 
already worked on it beforehand, and because even 
younger hands than Rj have been actively engaged 
on this chapter. The itinerary xxxiii. 1-49 was com- 
posed at the earliest by Rp, because it builds on P 
and J KE; originally it was supposed there must have 
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been forty stations corresponding to the forty years 
of the desert-journey. In xxxiii. 50-56 Rp may 
have intervened in the same way ; he certainly inserted 
XXXVi. 13 as conclusion and at the same time intro- 
duction to Deut. In DrvurEronomy traces of this 
redactor’s handiwork naturally are of the slightest, 
but even here they are not altogether absent ; he has 
made the first superscription, 1. 1-5, conformable with 
P, although, in the presence of the terribly corrupt 
condition of the first two verses, his share in the process 
cannot be determined exactly ; he inserted iv. 41-48, 
and he it is who must have transplanted also x. 6-7 
from Numb. xxi. to its present position. Cf. § 9, 7. 
On the other hand, he has left ch. xii.—xxvi. quite 
intact. He may have had some share in that very 
complicated production, ch. xxvil.; at any rate, vss. 
15-26 presuppose the entire Pentateuchal legislation, 
esp. H by the side of D; it may, however, be even 
younger than Rp. In xxxi. 19 the latter may per- 
haps have altered an original 75 4n> (sing.) into 
p25 xan> (pl.), and in xxxil. 44 have inserted Joshua 
or Hosea; the phrase im »-Sy rx (“that is over 
against Jericho”), xxxii. 49, has been appended 
from J. 

4. Thus Rp is practically the author of the 
Pentateuch as it now lies before us, and he must 
have undertaken this work of his not so very long 
after the public proclamation of P, somewhere, 
perhaps, between the years 440 and 400. But in 
this connexion also the possibility—nay, even the 
probability—has to be taken into account that the 
work may have been performed not by a single 
individual but by the Jerusalem-circle of the Scribes. 
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As P did not reach its close with Ezra, neither did 
the Pentateuch with the work of Rp. We have 
above already repeatedly referred to the possibility 
of still younger hands having been at work, and we 
have seen (cf. § 13, 7) that a whole section like 
Gen. xiv. was inserted by way of supplement into 
the already completed text of the Pentateuch. In 
this connexion it is especially passages from P* that 
are in question. A fixed landmark is provided by 
Chronicles, which regards enactments derived from 
P* as Mosaic Tora; cf. 2 Chron. xxiv. 6-9 with 
Ex, xxx. 13, and 2 Chron. xxxi. 6 with Lev. xxvii. 
32-33; to the fourth century we might well also assign 
Numb. xxiv. 20-24, at least vs. 24, which contains 
a clear allusion to the Macedonian Power. But we are 
obliged to descend even lower, into the third century ; 
for the Hebrew text was revised and glossed after 
the time of the LX X. A highly significant example 
of this is to be seen in the long section Ex. xxxv.—xL, 
which in the time of the L.XX. at any rate was no 
fixed constituent element of the Pentateuch (cf. § 12, 
2); in Deut. i. 39a we have already (§ 10, 3) detected 
a characteristic addition, which is absent in the LX X. 
text. It is clear from the LXX. that not only was 
the text furnished with glosses but also edited, as is 
proved by Gen. xlvil. 4-6, where our Hebrew text 
has reached a more advanced stage of redaction than 
the LXX. These, however, are but the last con- 
vulsive movements before complete torpor sets in: 
this later scholastic activity had no real and decisive - 
importance, and therefore it does not fall to us to 
follow it up in all its details. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER. VII 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continued 
S$ 15, 16. Joshua and Judges 


§ 15. THE Book or JosHua 


Literature: In general the same as for the Pentateuch or 
Hexateuch. Special treatises: J. S. Black, The Book of J., 
1891; J. Hollenberg, Die deuteronomischen Bestandteile des 
Buches Josua (St. Kr., xlvii. 462 ff, 1874), and Die alex- 
andrinische Uebersetzung des Buches Josua, 1876, and Zur 
Textkrittk des Buches Josua und des Buches der Richter 
(Z.4.T.W., i. 27 ff., 1881); K. Budde, Richter und Josua 
(Z.4.T.W., vii. 93 ff., 1887); E. Albers, Die Quellenberichte 
in Josua 1.—wit., 1891. 

1. The contents of the Book of Joshua form the 
necessary development and completion of the Pentateuch. 
No historical narrative could break off with the 
death of Moses and leave Israel standing on the 
threshold of the Promised Land; that Jahve really 
did lead the people into the land which He had sworn 
to give to their fathers, and to reach which they had 
striven through a long, toilsome, and painful desert- 
march, is the indispensable conclusion desiderated for 
the history of the patriarchs as well as of Moses. 
In accordance with its contents, the Book of Joshua 
is divisible into two sharply distinguished parts: 
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ch. i.—xii., the history of the conquest of Western 
Palestine, and ch. xiiiixxiv., the history of the 
division of the conquered land and _ its settlement. 
Ch. i.: after the death of Moses, Joshua receives the 
divine command to cross the Jordan, makes all 
arrangements, and reminds the two and a half tribes 
whose land had been assigned on the east of Jordan 
of the promise given by them to Moses. Ch. ii: 
Jericho having been reconnoitred by the spies, there 
follows in ch. i. the wonderful passage of the Jordan, 
and, ch. iv., Israel takes up fixed quarters in Gilgal. 
Ch. v.: Joshua there circumcises the Israelites, keeps 
the Passover, and receives an apparition of the com- 
mander of the heavenly host. Ch. vi.: Jericho is 
miraculously taken, banned, and destroyed. Ch. vii. : 
Achan’s sacrilegious offence against the ban, and its 
punishment. Ch. vii. : the conquest and destruction 
of Ai. An altar is erected on Ebal, and the law 
read. Ch. ix.: the crafty covenant of the Gibeonites 
with Israel. Ch. x.: battle at Gibeon. Marvellous 
victory over five kings of Southern Canaan, and 
conquest of the entire south. Ch. xi.: Jabin of 
Hazor and his allies defeated at the Sea of Merom, and 
the whole of Northern Palestine conquered. Ch. xii. : 
list of thirty-one kings whom the children of Israel 
slew and whose land they conquered. Ch. xiii. : Joshua 
is commissioned to apportionthe land west of the Jordan 
among the nine and a half tribes. Next, the region 
assigned to the two and a half tribes east of the Jordan 
is exactly defined. Ch. xiv.: bestowal of Hebron 
upon Caleb. Ch. xv.: the district assigned to the 
tribe of Judah, of Ephraim (ch. xvi.) and Manasseh 
(ch. xvu.). Ch. xvii: erection of the sanctuary at 
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Shiloh, and assembly therein. The rest of the land 
is surveyed, divided into seven portions, and allotted. 
The territory assigned to Benjamin. Ch. xix.: the 
territory assigned to Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Asher, 
Naphtali, and Dan. Joshua obtains Timnath-serah. 
Ch. xx.: appointment of six cities of refuge, and 
(ch. xxi.) of forty-eight levitical cities and their dis- 
tribution among the individual families of the tribe of 
Levi. Concluding remark. Ch. xxii.: the East-Jordan 
tribes are dismissed. Dispute on account of the altar 
erected by them at the Jordan. Ch. xxiii.: exhorta- 
tion of the aged Joshua to all Israel. Ch. xxiv.: 
meeting at Shechem. Farewell speech of Joshua and 
solemn engagement by the people to cling to Jahve. 
Joseph’s bones buried in Shechem. Joshua and 
Eleazar die. 

2. Such close relations existing between Joshua 
and the preceding books, we should expect a priori 
to find here again in the Book of Joshua the same 
writers of documentary sources who have so far 
narrated to us the history and fortunes of Israel, and 
this expectation is not doomed to disappointment. 
Joshua and the Pentateuch are so inseparably linked 
together that it is now for the most part customary 
to speak of a Hexateuch. Still, from a literary point 
of view, Joshua displays an essentially different 
physiognomy from that of the Pentateuch, and so 
it appears to be the only right course to consider 
the former as a whole by itself, and to regard Joshua 
more particularly as an appendix to it, and in 
developing this method to adduce only those points 
in which Joshua diverges from the Pentateuch. The 
divergence, in fact, arises from a difference in the 
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extent and degree to which the admixture of the 
sources has been carried, and from a different method 
employed in composing them; in such a book as 
this, where purely narrative sections alone are in 
question, where legislative passages—which in and by 
themselves offered fewer opportunities for redaction, 
and the content of which could hardly be called in 
question—were not present to resist the action of 
the editorial and literary forces at work, the revision 
of the material of the sources effected by the redactors 
resulted in nothing less than a new compilation, 
which obscures the process of detecting and separat- 
ing the original elements. The analysis has to con- 
tend with far greater difficulties, and cannot therefore 
exhibit results which are as firmly assured as in the 
Pentateuch. 

3. In chapters i.-xu. an especially striking feature 
is the almost complete withdrawal of P; only three 
fragments can be traced back with certainty to this 
source, viz. iv. 19, v. 10-12, and ix. 150, 17-21, 27a, 
and only the last of these affords any ground for 
supposing that P also narrated in some detail the 
history of Joshua. With P, Rp also retires into the 
background ; it has been supposed that the only clear 
trace of his work exists in iv. 18, where expressions 
characteristic of P occur; it is not easy to believe, 
however, that the whole verse was written directly by 
P, and the present form of ix. 28 and 27 certainly 
emanates from Rp ; the remaining incidental traces of 
P’s linguistic usage, such as nova pow (“ark of the 
testimony ”), iv. 16, or my OFT OXy—Ty (“to this very 
day”), x. 27, may very well have slipped into the text 
later. Josh. i.—xii. in its whole character is through- 
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out rather marked by Deuteronomic features, and 
therefore to be traced back to Rd: Albers, Steuer- 
nagel, and Holzinger distinguish a double Deutero- 
nomic redaction. At the outset ch. 1, even though 
it rests on a basis derived from KE, is specifically 
Deuteronomic, and in none of the eleven chapters 
immediately following is the Deuteronomic element 
absent, although it is not again so pronounced. The 
narrative itself everywhere bears traces of composition 
and compilation; these are especially clear in ch. ii1., 
iv., Vi., Vill., and x., but also are evident in ch. i1., V., Vii., 
ix.,and xi. The distribution of the material to J and 
E, and perhaps even to J’ and E’, has not so far 
reached any generally recognised results, and if 
ch. xxiv. really should have stood originally in 
another position (cf: § 9, 5), that would be a fact 
of the greatest significance and importance in the 
question as to the separation of E in Josh. i—xi. 
The important passage x. 12-14—important on 
account of its reference to the old 77 7D (“ Book 
of Jashar”’)'—is assigned with a fair amount of unan- 
imity to J. In ch. xii. the question may be asked 
whether the enumeration of the vanquished kings 
is derived from Rd, or already comes out of JE, 
emanating perhaps from J®; in its present form the 
chapter is essentially Deuteronomic in character. ‘The 
noteworthy passage v. 13-15, which Kuenen reckons 
among the “ younger sections,” is by Albers and Hol- 
zinger claimed for J, by Steuernagel for Eas an organic 
member in the body of the history of the conquest of 
Jericho. Ch. viii. 30-35 in its present form must be 
attributed to the youngest diorthosis of all (cf: § 9, 7). 
1 Cf. §§ 17, 126, and 18, 2a. 
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4. Chapters witi.wxaiv. so far display an essentially 
different character that P is here predominant, or at 
any rate reveals strong traces of his presence: in this 
section of the book, where such matters as number 
and arrangement, statistical enumerations and lists 
are in question, P was completely in his element. 
But it is not P exclusively who has specified the 
territories of the individual tribes, with their bound- 
aries. It has been shown by Wellhausen that within 
ch, xill.—xxi. there are traces of a representation which 
in some.way is derived out of JE. These passages 
are as follows: xv. 4b, 12b*, xvi. 1-3, xvii. 5, 8-9, 108, 
xvill. 2-10; and further in the superscriptions xix. 1, 
10, 17. In particular cases also confusion or over- 
loading is often apparent, which suggests two 
accounts worked up together; ch. xvi. and xvii. 
especially are in such disorder that Wellhausen has 
assumed here the interference (by way of insertion) 
‘‘of a hostile Samaritan redactor.” As to the 
provenance of this second account of the allotment 
of the land which has been worked up into P nothing 
more definite and certain can be said: in any case it 
is pre-Deuteronomic, because the purely Deutero- 
nomic passage xxili. 4 (cf. also xiii. 6) clearly indicates 
an apportionment of the land west of the Jordan. 
On the other hand, some indubitable fragments of J 
have been preserved in these chapters which stand 
out against their context in the sharpest contrast, and 
produce an essentially different picture, on the whole, 
of the settlement of Canaan: ch. xiii. 18, xv. 13-19, 
638, xvi. 10, xvii. 11-18, and xix. 47-48 LXX. ToE 
xIx. 49-50 can be traced back with a fair amount of 
certainty. The passage xiii. 216-22, which glances 
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back to Numb. xxxi., was inserted quite late. In the 
same way, as may be inferred from the LXX., the 
“ Deuteronomic additions” in ch. xx. belong to the 
latest diorthosis. In ch. xxil.—xxiv., xxiv., with the 
exception of some small Deuteronomic retouches, is 
certainly derived from E; xxii. 1-6 and xxiii. are 
purely Deuteronomic; xxii. 9-34 has P’s manner, but 
is certainly to be attributed to P*.  P also, of course, 
must have given an account of the death of Joshua ; 
possibly a trace of this written source is preserved in 
the statement of age given in xxiv. 290. 

5. The Book of Joshua was disjoined from the 
Pentateuch at a comparatively early period, in the 
case of P well before the time of Ezra (cf: Holzinger, 
« Pent.,” 501). It is especially significant that Rp deals 
with P here with much greater freedom than in the 
Pentateuch: even in ch. xiiixxiv., where P plays a 
prominent part, he has remodelled the material and 
adapted the representation of the latter in accordance 
with JE, has transposed xvii. 1, which in P must 
have stood before xiv. 1, has altered the position of 
xvi. and xvii., and in xix. has either varied, or else 
altogether affixed, the ordinal numbers in the super- 
scriptions. That Joshua subsequently underwent a 
process of development independently of the Penta- 
teuch is shown by a number of textual differences. 
Thus, for example, the use of the form s17 in writing 
for the feminine as well as the masculine, which is 
regular in the Pentateuch, and also of Syo for mx7, 
which were formerly regarded as “ archaisms,” never 
occurs in Joshua. Some other differences have been 
collected by Kuenen (§ 16, 14). That the later 
diorthosis was at least as intensely active in Joshua 
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as in the Pentateuch is proved by the LXX. ; on this 
point cf. Hollenberg. 


§ 16. THE Book or JupGEs 


Literature: Commentaries: G. Studer, 1842, 2nd ed.; E. Bertheau, 
K.E.H., 1883, 2nd ed.; G. F. Moore, 1895; K. Budde, 
K.H.C.A4.T., 1897; W. Nowack, H.K.A.T., 1902. 

Monographs, Essays, etc.: B. Stade, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des vordeuteronomischen Richterbuches, Z.A.T.W., i. 339 ff., 
1881; K. Budde, Die Bicher Richter und Samuel, ihre Quellen 
und thr Aufbau, 1890; R. Kittel, History of the Hebrews, ii., 
1896, § 30, and Die pentateuchischen Urkunden in den Biichern 
Richter und Samuel, St. Kr., xv. 44 ff., 1892; W. F rankenberg, 
Die Komposition des deuteronomischen Richterbuches, Diss., 1895 
(on i. 1-ii, 5); E. Meyer, Z.4.7.W., i. 167 f£, 1881: 
R. Kittel, History of the Hebrews, i. § 26. On ch. iii. 12-30: 
H. Winckler, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 1892, 55 ff. 
On the Song of Deborah: G. Hilliger, 1867; A. Miiller in 
Konigsberger Studien, 1887, pp. 1-21; G. A. Cooke, The 
History and Song of Deborah, 1892; XK. Niebuhr, Versuch 
einer Rekonstellation des Deboraliedes, 1893; H. Grimme, 
Z.D.M.G., 1. 572 f., 1896> <i. Marquart, Fundamente israelit- 
ischer und judischer Geschichte, 1896, 1-10; J. Ruben, Jenish 
Quarterly Review, x. 541-558, 1898; A. Segond, 1900; 
J. Rothstein, Z.D.M.G., lvi. 175 ff., 437 ff., 697 ff., 1902, 
lvii, 81 ff, 344 ff, 1903. On ch. vi.-ix.: W. Bohme, 
LALW., v.. 251 f£., 1885. -On ch. xiv-exy.: B. Stade, 
4.A.T.W., iv, 250 ff., 1884; A. van Doorninck, Th. T., xxviii. 
14 ff, 1894. On ch. xxi.: W. Béhme, Z.4.7. W., v. 30 if, 
1885, On the chronology: Th. Noldeke, Untersuchungen 
(ef. § 185.7 above), pp. 173-198. On the criticism of the 
text: A. van Doorninck, Bydrage tot de tekstkritick van Ri 
2.—0t.. 1879; J. Hollenberg, Z.4.T.W., i. 97 ff, 1881 (cf. 
§ 15 above); G. F. Moore, 8.B.0.T., 1900 (English transl., 
1898). On the LXX. of Judg. i-v., cf. P. de Lagarde, 
Septuagintastudien, i. 1-72, 1891. 


1. Joshua is followed in our canon by a book which 
narrates the history of the people of Israel from the 
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death of Joshua to the birth of Samuel. It is 
designated ‘“ Book of Judges” (owt) according to 
the supporters of the developed historical tradition. 
Ch. i. gives a survey of the results of the conquest of 
Palestine, and specifies in particular all those parts 
of the land which Israel at first was unable to annex. 
Ch, 1. 1-5: the angel of Jahve blames them in con- 
sequence. Ch. il. 6-111. 6: the general characteristics 
of the whole period as one of regular alternation 
between apostasy, punishment by foreign foes, re- 
pentance, deliverance by a judge, and again apostasy. 
Ch. ui. 7-81: the history of Othniel, Ehud, and 
Shamgar. Ch. iv._v.: Deborah and Barak. Ch. vi.— 
ix.: Gideon-Jerubbaal and his son Abimelech. 
Mieex) 1-52, Tolai-and Jair. Ch. x. 6=xu., 7; 
Jephthah. Ch. xii. 8-15: Ibzan, Elon, Abdon. 
Ch. xiii._xvi.: Samson. Ch. xvil.—xvill.: private 
sanctuary of Micah in the hill-country of Ephraim, 
and migration of the tribe of Dan from Zorah and 
Eshtaol to Dan. Ch. xix.-xxi.: outrage at Gibeah. 
Disciplinary measures against the tribe of Benjamin, 
and the tribe’s rehabilitation. 

2. There are thus twelve men who are the subjects 
of narrative in the Book of Judges, and with whose 
careers it deals in rather diverse fashion: in the case 
of several, detailed accounts are given, in other cases 
only brief notices, and so the distinction is made 
between “greater” and “minor” judges. They 
form, however, in this book a closely connected 
chronological series: one might almost say they 
follow one another in legitimate succession : the first, 
Othniel, is the son of a contemporary of Joshua ; the 
twelfth, Samson, belongs to the time of the Philistine 
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domination, which was finally and completely shaken 
off by the exertions of the first two kings. That this 
enumeration of the judges as twelve has a close 
connexion with the coincident number of the tribes 
is a surmise that naturally suggests itself; for it 
cannot be regarded as accidental here that, with the 
exception of the priestly tribe of Levi, of the two 
tribes Reuben and Simeon which disappeared at an 
early period, and of the tribe of Asher, always quite 
insignificant, each tribe is represented by at least one 
judge: Judah by Othniel, Benjamin by Ehud, West- 
Manasseh by Gideon, East-Manasseh by Jair, Issachar 
by Tola, Zebulun by Elon, Naphtali by Barak, 
Ephraim by Abdon, Gad by Jephthah, and Dan by 
Samson. 

3. If we regard the Book of Judges as a literary 
production, it will be seen that its real kernel is the 
history of the twelve judges, ch. ili. 7—-xvi. 21. From 
this central portion, however, it is impossible to 
separate ch. il. 6-11. 6, for in this section we 
immediately recognise the introduction to the history 
of the judges: 11. 11-19 to some extent sets forth 
the programme the realisation of which the following 
narratives serve to illustrate. Now this passage is 
Deuteronomic in character through and through: its 
whole point of view and all its individual expressions 
are verifiable in Deut. and the sections dependent on 
it. When we examine the particular histories in 
their relation to this programme, we find that at the 
outset the first of the judges, Othniel, has been 
constructed entirely out of expressions and phrases 
derived from the introductory section; when we 
further reflect that the events here narrated are 
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absolutely impossible to have taken place in fact— 
the attempt of Graetz, approved by Klostermann, 
to explain the Mesopotamian Cushan-rishathaim of 
ii. 8, 10 as identifiable with the third Edomite! 
king, Chushan the Temanite, mentioned in Gen. 
XXXvi. 34, misses the point of the whole story, which 
consists in this, that it is the Judaean judge who 
accomplishes the greatest achievement of all—we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Deuteronomic 
author of the introductory section, who was certainly 
a Judaean, was himself the creator of the ‘model 
judge” Othniel, in order to get the tribe of Judah 
represented at the very beginning by a judge: the 
name and personality of the latter were provided by 
the ancient passage Josh. xv. 17; the Mesopotamian 
king “ Negro of double-wickedness”’* has been freely 
invented, in reliance on Gen. x. 8 (cf: also Jer. xiii. 23), 
and stands in the same category as onqn (“ Land 
of Double-rebellion”) as a name of Babylon in 
ser. | 21. As regards the rest of the judges, no 
trace of this Deuteronomic hand is visible in the case 
of Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon; in 
the case of the five greater judges, Khud, Deborah- 
Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, only at the 
beginning and end of the respective accounts: 
Hi. 12-15, 30; iv. 1-3, 23-24; vi. 1-2a, 66; vii. 28, 
ete eK: BGO). fbx, hOBUs Oxi) 7 3 xii 1's xv, -20. 
Hence we may conclude that the author of the 
introductory section, whom we will call Rd, borrowed 
the five last-mentioned narratives from some other 
source, made them subservient to his theological 
pragmatism, and to some extent gave them a frame- 
1 DON for On, 2 = Cushan-rishathaim. 
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work and setting in the latter. Our next task, there- 
fore, should be to explore the history of the five 
greater judges to its sources. 

4. The story of Ehud, the first great judge 
(ili. 12-30), is in itself entirely of a popular kind, 
and gives evidence throughout of the presence of 
genuinely old tradition. It offers many points of 
difficulty, which Winckler has attempted to remove 
by distributing it into two parallel accounts, that are 
not in entire agreement: but his solution has not 
met with general acceptance, and even the adherents 
of the two-source theory do not attempt a clear and 
precise separation of the material. On the other hand, 
the second great story in Judges, that of Deborah- 
Barak, is clearly composite. In this composite narra- 
tive the first element that detaches itself is the 
precious Song, v. 2-31a. This is indeed in parts very 
difficult and obscure, undoubtedly in consequence of 
textual corruption, but on the whole and as a whole 
is quite intelligible. In moving and brilliant poetical 
pictures it brings us into the midst of men and things, 
and makes us live through events to the accompani- 
ment of fear and anxiety, of joy and triumph: at the 
same time it displays a number of quite special features 
such as only a contemporary and eye-witness of the 
events narrated could have known. This powerful 
and unalloyed poetical effusion obviously originated 
while the impression of the actual events was still 
fresh and vivid. he tradition which (vs. 1) makes 
Deborah in person the poetess rests, indeed, upon 
a misunderstanding of vs. 7, where the term nopw 
(«I arose”) was without doubt originally intended for 
the 3rd pers. perf. fem., unless with Budde the whole 
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half-verse is to be struck out, as having itself originated 
out of the erroneous view mentioned. The “Song of 
Deborah ”—it will keep this name notwithstanding— 
is the oldest and most important source we have for 
the history of the people of Israel: if it survived the 
centuries and was handed down orally, this fact in 
itself enables us to see how profound and ineradicable 
was the impression which the events here sung of 
made upon Israel. When we pass from the Song to 
the prose-narrative in ch. iv., which obviously pur- 
ports to give an account of the same events, a whole 
series of differences at once strikes us. While, 
according to v. 15, both Deborah and Barak belong 
undoubtedly to the tribe of Issachar, in iv. 5 Deborah— 
no doubt through confusion with the similarly named 
nurse of Rebecca, Gen. xxxv. 8—is living at Bethel, 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and Barak (iv. 6) at 
Kadesh-Naphtali. According to iv. 10 only Zebulun 
and Naphtali, according to v. 14-18, however, six 
tribes, viz. besides those already mentioned also 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, and above all Issachar, 
fought the great decisive battle. Still more im- 
portant, almost, is the difference in reference to 
Sisera: in the Song the latter is clearly the leading 
person and stands at the head of a coalition of kings 
of Canaan, while in ch. iv. he appears only as com- 
mander-in-chief of King Jabin of Hazor. Differences 
of secondary importance may here be left out of 
account. This King Jabin of Hazor, however, has a 
double in Josh. xi., where an account is given how the 
whole of Israel, under the leadership of Joshua, smote 
a King Jabin of Hazor and the North-Palestinian 


kings allied with him at the Sea of Merom, and 
11 
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destroyed Hazor—a fact which proves that an inde- 
pendent tradition about Jabin, having no connexion 
with Sisera at all, was extant. On a closer examina- 
tion of Judg. iv. we notice obscurities and material 
impossibilities in the narrative, especially an inextric- 
able confusion in the geographical data. All this 
leads us to suppose that in the chapter in question 
two accounts have been confused together which 
originally had nothing to do with one another: (1) a 
history of Jabin, according to which the tribes of 
Zebulun and Naphtali, under the leadership of a 
Barak of Kadesh-Naphtali, smote King Jabin of 
Hazor in the neighbourhood of that town, and by so 
doing ensured respect for their own tribal territory as 
against the Canaanites; Heber the Kenite also, who 
encamps at the oak Zaananim in Kadesh, belongs to 
this Jabin-tradition—the prosaic ~»po 330 nwsy (“ wife 
of Heber the Kenite”) of v. 24, which at the same 
time destroys the parallelism, to use A. Miiller’s 
words, is “a gloss as late as it is cheap,” and unques- 
tionably is to be struck out. This J abin-history is 
not consistent with Josh. xi., is rather the original of 
the latter, and stands in exactly the same relation to 
it as Judg. i. 1-20 to Josh. x.: the achievements of 
individual tribes are magnified into the achievements 
of Israel as a whole. (2) A history of Sisera. Sisera, 
with 900 iron chariots, is smitten at Kishon by Israel 
under the leadership of Barak and Deborah, and in 
the flight killed by a woman. This narrative has 
many features which have not been derived from the 
Song, but give evidence of the existence of an inde- 
pendent tradition. On the number of the chariots 
I do not wish to lay any stress, but that Haroseth- 
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haggoyim is mentioned as the residence of Sisera, and 
that the Israelites should have delivered their attack 
from the ancient holy (Deut. xxxii. 19) Mount 
Tabor, are assuredly points of the highest value and 
verisimilitude. Whether the difference regarding the 
manner of Sisera’s death owes its origin to a mis- 
understanding of the Song may under these circum- 
stances be doubted. The blending of the two accounts 
in Judg. iv. is so close that the task of detaching and 
restoring them to their original form is no longer 
possible of accomplishment: Rd had them before 
him already united in their present form. The possi- 
bility of such a blending and confusion is easily 
explicable from the similarity of the names of the 
two leaders, Barak of Kadesh-Naphtali and Barak of 
Issachar. ‘The name is no longer verifiable elsewhere 
in the O.T., but was also current among the 
Carthaginians. 

5. It has long been seen that the history of 
Gideon also is composed of two quite different indi- 
vidual accounts: ch. viii. 4-27 proceeds on altogether 
different premisses from those of ch. vi. 2—vil. 3. 
According to viii. 4-27, the Midianite kings Zebah 
and Zalmunna (who had slain some brothers of his in 
an expedition) are pursued by Gideon, who crosses 
the Jordan with 300 yeomen of his clan Abiezer, 
bent upon exacting blood-revenge from them, and 
overtakes and captures them on the border of the 
Arabian desert ; according to vi. 2—viil. 3, Gideon is 
designated by a divine call to be the deliverer of all 
Israel from the ravages of the regularly recurring 
Midianite inroads, falls on their camp on Mount 
Gilboa and scatters them in confusion, while the 
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Ephraimites, who have been summoned by him for 
that purpose, bar the fords of the Jordan to the fugi- 
tives, and capture and slay the two Midianite kings 
Oreb and Zeeb. Ch. vii. 255 and viii. 100 are har- 
monistic additions intended to bring the two accounts 
into accord. But the narrative in vi. 2-vill. 3 is 
itself not uniform in structure. In ch. vi. Budde 
was the first to recognise and distinguish as a younger 
narration vss. 7-10, 25-32, 36-40. The binding 
link between vss. 10 and 25 has been worked into 
vss. 11-24. As ch. vil. and vii. are clearly doublets 
—since Gideon’s special act of deliverance both times 
consists in a night-surprise of the Midianite camp— 
the relation to this double narrative of the two 
accounts which have been united together in ch. vi. 
must be determined. Here ch. vu. shows itself 
throughout to be younger, ch. viii. more ancient, 
and therefore vil. 1—vill. 3 must be regarded as the 
continuation, united by vi. 33, of the younger narra- 
tion, while the older main narrative vi. 26—6a, 11-241, 
34 details the preliminary history to viii. 4-27. 
According to vil. 3, Gideon in the younger narration 
also only effected the act of deliverance with the aid 
of his clan Abiezer; consequently vi. 35 and vii. 2-8 
are not to be looked upon as harmonistic adjustments 
of the two narratives, but as a younger accretion. In 
vii. 16-21 trumpets, pitchers, and torches carried in 
the hands of Gideon’s warriors form an incredible com- 
bination. Wiinckler and Frankenberg independently 
of each other have solved these difficulties by the 
help of the narrative in vill. 4-27, which in vs. 110 
gives a strikingly brief account of Gideon’s special 
achievement: the 800 trumpets belong to ch. vii. 
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and at the blast of these the enemy turn against and 
slaughter each other; the pitchers and torches belong 
to ch. viii. But the narrative in viii. 4-27 has not only 
suffered by such abbreviation in the process of being 
worked up into combination with ch. vi—vii. Vss. 22 
and. 23, although they fit very well and naturally 
into the account, on material grounds arouse the 
gravest suspicions. According to ch. ix., Gideon, if 
not in name yet in fact, has assumed a royal overlord- 
ship; but while the repudiation of a human kingship 
as incompatible with the God-willed form of the theo- 
cracy is, it is true, demonstrably traceable as early as 
the time of the prophet Hosea, its occurrence in so 
entirely ancient a narrative as this would be exceed- 
ingly strange and bizarre. Vs. 27a8 quite certainly 
contradicts the original tenor of the account, which 
can only have valued it highly, as a proof of Gideon’s 
disinterestedness and piety, that he did not retain the 
captured gold for his own use, but devoted it to 
the purpose of an ephod, and thus sanctified Jahve. 
Altogether, the conclusion of ch. vii. offers still 
further stumbling-blocks. ‘To Rd vss. 28 and 33-35 
are certainly traceable, but they cannot be understood 
as forming a transition-passage to ch. ix.: vill. 33, 
it is admitted, is clearly derived from ix. 4, and vill. 85 
coincides in substance with ix. (16-18), but not in 
such a way as to introduce but rather to take the 
place of it. The transition from vii. to ix. is formed 
rather by viii. 29-32. Here vs. 29 is singularly 
out of place on material grounds; after vs. 27 it 
follows in a suspiciously halting manner; Budde— 
rightly, without a doubt-—regards it as the continua- 
tion and close of viii. 3. In vss. 30 and 33 we 
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encounter expressions which belong decidedly to the 
language of P, and also other more recent phrase- 
ology: the explanation of such facts as these can 
best be discussed in considering Judges as a whole. 

From the history of Gideon it is impossible to 
separate that of his son Abimelech, of which we 
have an account in ch. ix., one of the most valuable 
and precious relics of old Hebrew historiography 
that has come down to us. The chapter is by no 
means a literary unit, but is burdened with diffi- 
culties and obscurities. ‘The pioneer-investigations 
of Winckler have here also helped on the two-source 
theory to victory, and furnished proof that both the 
Gideon-narratives were provided with a correspond- 
ing Abimelech-history. No trace of Rd occurs in 
chpix. 

6. In the history of Jephthah (ch. x. 17-xu. 7) 
likewise inconsistencies and strange features in the 
substance of the narrative had long been remarked ; 
but Holzinger' was the first to take up the two- 
source theory in connexion with it in earnest, and to 
distinguish two Jephthah-narratives. According to 
one, Jephthah was a fugitive in exile, summoned to 
Gilead to act as leader in freeing the land from the 
oppression of the Ammonites, which he succeeds in 
accomplishing: on the Ephraimites, when they would 
oppress Gilead, he inflicts a severe defeat. According 
to the other account, Jephthah lives at Mizpah in 
Gilead. In a war with the Moabites he himself 
suffers grievously, despatches an embassy to the 
Moabite king in vain, and then makes the fatal vow 
in case of securing victory: he actually vanquishes 

1 Ap. Budde, “ K.H.C.A.T.,” cf. the Preface. 
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the Moabites and absolves his vow by the sacrifice of 
his only child. The hand which worked up the 
two narratives together retains the victory over the 
Ammonites only, because successful struggles with 
the Moabites had already been fought by Ehud. In 
this way all difficulties are satisfactorily solved ; but 
@ on) <1. 12-28 Re Smend in Z.A.T.W.,” xx. 
129 ff, 1902. The objection which has been raised 
from different sides against xii. 1-6 is groundless. 

The history of Samson gives no grounds for sus- 
picion. It is true ch. xiii. and xiv. have clearly 
been revised, but the whole story, at least as far 
as ch. xiv.—xvl. are concerned, is stamped throughout 
with a uniform character and is obviously the pro- 
duction of a single pen: to the question of the 
relation of xv. 20 to xvi. 31 it will be necessary to 
return later. 

7. As the result of our investigation so far we 
obtain a Deuteronomic Book of Judges to which 
the following sections certainly belonged: the pro- 
logue i. 11-19, followed by the histories of Othniel, 
Ehud, Deborah-Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, 
and it is clear that this work forms the groundwork 
of Judges. The question now arises whether the 
“minor” judges occupied a place in this Deutero- 
nomic historical work. It is at once obvious that 
the sections which deal with the five minor judges, 
ch. x. 1-5, xii. 8-15, were written by a single hand: 
we have already seen that no certain traces of Rd are 
present in them; above all the religious pragmatism 
of Rd, to which the greater judges have been sub- 
ordinated, is absent. Further, it is to be observed 
that these minor judges immediately follow on 
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Abimelech, in the history of whom we were unable 
to discover any trace of Rd, for which, indeed, Rd 
has provided a substitute in the words (viii. 33-35) 
written by him. The chronology is altogether strik- 
ing. By the side of its religious pragmatism the 
most distinctive feature in the Deuteronomic frame- 
work is the chronological scheme, rigorously followed 
throughout, which (in the case of the six judges 
certainly accepted by Rd) first of all details the years 
of the oppression from which the judge delivered 
Israel, and then the time for which Israel’s freedom 
lasted: in the case of the first four this is given in 
the formula And the land had rest... years ; 
in the case of Jephthah and Samson, He judged 
Israel... years. In the case of the minor judges, 
as to whom no information is given at all that 
they delivered Israel out of any particular danger, 
details as to the years of oppression are, of course, 
lacking: they only receive a notice as to their magis- 
terial activity according to the formula And he 
judged Israel . . . years. That the chronology 
of Judges is an artificially adjusted one may be 
inferred from the fact that among the judges are 
included some who are certainly not historical 
personages, but personifications, heroes eponymi: 
the regular recurrence also of the numbers 20, 40, 
and 80 must arouse suspicion, The key to the 
whole chronological system is given by 1 Kings 
vi. 1, according to which between the Exodus from 
Kgypt and the building of Solomon’s Temple 480 
years elapsed. These 480 years are made up of 
12 times the number 40, which according to Hebrew 
ideas was the average age of a generation, so that 
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in this way 12 generations intervene between the 
Exodus and the building of the Temple. And 
thereby the minor judges are made impossible for 
the chronological scheme. The 12 generations are 
composed of Moses, Joshua, Othniel, Ehud, Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, Eli, Samuel, Saul, David, 
so that no room is left for any further links. We are 
brought also to the same result by counting again the 
individual numbers given in each case: 40+ ?+40 
+ 80+ 40+ 40+ 6+ 20+ 40 +20+?+40 = 366 + ? 
Added to this there are still to be reckoned the first 
3 years of Solomon and the 71 years of oppression 
during the period of the judges, yielding a total of 
exactly 440 years ; the 40 years still missing are to be 
divided between Joshua and Saul, about the length 
of whose official reigns we possess no direct informa- 
tion. ‘That in the chronology of Judges, according 
to the view of the matter taken by Rd, the years 
of oppression are not included in the reckoning of 
the period of office in the case of the respective 
judges, but are to be counted separately, is shown by 
the case of Jephthah, where 6 years of office as 
judge stand side by side with 18 years of oppression. 
If, now, the numbers of the minor judges are included, 
in any case a total considerably too high results. It 
is one of Wellhausen’s most brilliant observations to 
have detected that the number of the years of office in 
the case of the five minor judges (23+ 22+7+10+8 
=70) nearly coincides with the years of oppression in 
the case of the first five greater judges (8+ 18 +20+7 
+18=71): the one missing year is furnished by 
assuming that the fourth year of Solomon was in- 
cluded in the reckoning. When all this is taken 
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into account, it cannot be doubted that the five 
minor judges were inserted by way of supplement 
into the already complete scheme of the Deutero- 
nomic Book of Judges, and take the place chrono- 
logically of its interregna: according to this view of 
the matter the years of foreign domination and of the 
usurper Abimelech, who received no call from Jahve, 
do not come into the reckoning. The object of the 
insertion of the five minor judges is quite clear: they 
were intended, as Abimelech, x. 1,is expressly reckoned 
in with them, to bring up the number of the judges 
to twelve. But it is now necessary to inquire: from 
what source has this post-Deuteronomic hand taken 
them? That the accounts here set forth are ancient, 
and (rightly interpreted) of high historic value, cannot 
be doubted; but on examining more closely the 
genealogies of Chronicles—certainly the youngest 
historical work of the O.'T.—we shall find there a 
mass of isolated data of an antiquarian and genea- 
logical character which show a remarkably close 
likeness with the notices of the mmor judges; there 
is thus no guarantee that the sections in Judges 
referred to are of any great literary age. In reference 
to the selection of the five minor judges, it cannot 
well be accidental that three of them belong to just 
those tribes which had not so far been represented 
by a judge: viz. Tola—Issachar, Jair—-Kast-Manasseh, 
and Elon—Zebulun; and it is from a similar con- 
sideration that I explain also the strange circumstance 
that in the case of the two remaining judges it is not 
the tribe but only the native place that is detailed, all 
the more strangely in the case of Ibzan, as there are 
two Bethlehems, and here it should have been stated 
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distinctly whether that in Judah or Zebulun was 
meant. But these two tribes (Judah and Zebulun) 
were already represented by Othniel and Elon; and 
as Abdon was buried at Pireathon in the land of 
Ephraim, he belongs to Ephraim, which tribe was 
likewise supposed, on the ground of the erroneous 
details given in iv. 5, to be represented by Deborah. 
By no means all the questions which meet us in 
connexion with the minor judges are thus, indeed, 
disposed of—their sequence and position in Judges 
are not explained, nor the calculation of their years of 
office, which produce here a particularly natural and 
“historical” impression. With thus much, however, 
we must be content. 

The account of Shamgar (iii. 31), which un- 
doubtedly comes from another hand, has intention- 
og been left out of the present discussion. 

. We must now attempt to settle the question of 
i re and origin of the sources used by Rd. It 
is natural to think at once in such a connexion of the 
sources of the Pentateuch. After the precedent set 
by J. J. Stihlein' as long ago as 1843, Schrader, in 
De Wette (“ Einleitung,” 8th ed.), made the attempt 
to distribute the material of the whole of Judges 
between the theocratic narrator E, the prophetic 
narrator J, and the Deuteronomist, and incidentally 
adduced many excellent observations and _ striking 
parallels. That E at any rate intended to continue 
the historical narrative beyond Joshua may be 
inferred from the whole tenor of the farewell dis- 
course of Joshua, which all through points onward 


1 “Untersuchungen iiber den Pentateuch, die Biicher Josua, 
Richter, Samuels und der Kénige.” 
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to the future, and would also suggest itself even 
more distinctly from Josh. xxiv. 21=Judg. i. 7, if 
only this verse belonged to the original material of 
E,; but the circumstance that it occupies a different 
position in the L.X_X. at once awakens suspicion, besides 
which it is purely Deuteronomic in character, being 
a continuation of the Deuteronomic accretion at the 
end of Judg. i. 6 compared with Josh. xxiv. 28, and 
descended from Judges to Joshua. Investigation on 
this point has rather fastened on a passage which so 
far we have not discussed, viz. i. 1-ii. 5. This shows 
itself to be an immediate continuation of Josh. xxiv. ; 
but on closer inspection it is clear that it forms a 
parallel to the narratives of the Book of Joshua, in 
which the course of the conquest and settlement of 
West Palestine are exhibited in an essentially different 
manner from that in the latter book, namely, as 
_ effected by individual tribes issuing from the common 
camp at Gilgal. Now E. Meyer has shown convine- 
ingly that this passage—with the exception of some 
revision and the later addition ii. 1b—5, already 
recognised as such by W ellhausen—originates from 
J, and further, that this written source is a continua- 
tion of the original elements of ii. 23-iii. 83: if, 
however, J narrated that Jahve did not hastily drive 
out the Canaanites before Israel in order that Israel 
might learn the art of waging war from them and at 
their expense, he must also certainly have narrated 
a corresponding history of the actual conflicts, and 
this can only be preserved to us in Judges. The 
presence of his hand in vi. 11-24 and xiii. 2-24 was 
clearly demonstrated subsequently by Bohme, after 
Stade had already pointed out the close connexion 
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of the first Gideon-account with the history of 
Samson. The case is similar with E. Of this 
author also a clear trace has been discovered by 
EK. Meyer in i. 22, where the Canaanites are 
represented not to have been exterminated com- 
pletely by Joshua for this reason, to prove Israel, 
whether they remain true to Jahve’s commandments. 
Still more important is the result arrived at by Stade, 
that in the remarkable passage x. 6-16 likewise 
unmistakable fragments of E are present, which 
Budde has distinguished as two transition-passages, 
worked up together, the one intended to introduce 
a history of the Ammonite, the other of the Philistine 
oppression (cf: § 17. 4); they already display alto- 
gether the theological pragmatism of Rd, which 
therefore, in the last resort, is derived from E. 
The two-source theory having triumphed along the 
whole line, the histories of the greater judges must, 
in consequence, be distributed between J and E; to 
J the following belong: ch. i+, ii. la (according to 
the LXX. with the reading Bethel instead of oa 
[“‘ Bochim ” = “ weepers”]; that the Hebrew text at 
a comparatively late date understood Bethel as the 
place of this weeping assembly is proved by the 
secondary and late composition ch. xx. and xx1., 
where the repeated tearful assemblages at Bethel 
are borrowed and repeated from ii. 1—5), 5, 28a, 
iii. 2-8, the main narrative of the Ehud-story; the 
narrative of Jabin worked into ch. iv.; the main 
narrative in vi. and viii. 4-27, as well as a history of 
Abimelech ; the narrative about the Ammonites in 
xi. and xii. 1-6; and finally the history of Samson. 
To E the following belong: i. laa, il. 13, 20—22a, 
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il. 5-6, a history of Ehud; the history of Sisera 
worked into iv., in which connexion I call attention 
to the marvellous character of the victory in iv. 15, 
compared with Josh. x. 10 and 1 Sam. vii. 10 (in all 
three passages notice the phrase mm on, “and J. 
discomfited ”) ; the Song of Deborah, which only E 
can have contained; the younger narration in vi., 
VilJad—Vilig 3.15 VIL Ose ase wellness history of 
Abimelech with a transitional introduction in x. 6-16, 
which must then, of course, have had Moabites 
instead of Ammonites ; and the history of Jephthah, 
with the victory over Moab and the sacrifice of the 
daughter. 

9. Before we consider the origin of Judges as a 
whole, we must discuss the remarkable appendix in 
ch. xvii.—xxi. The two narratives united in this 
composition nowhere show any trace of Rd, their 
chronology is not particularly defined, but in the 
observation, recurring four times (xvii. 6, xvill. 1, 
x1x. 1, xxi. 25), that in those days there was no king 
in Israel the period of the judges is expressly 
indicated. From this purely redactional formula— 
in which we must, with Kuenen, recognise a pre- 
exilic hand —it necessarily follows that in these 
chapters we are on comparatively old ground, and 
the narrative without the slightest doubt belongs 
to the most precious and ancient of the accounts . 
of the history of Israel that have been preserved 
to us. 

As long ago as 1835 Vatke' (p. 268, remark) 
realised “that this section contains two narratives 
contradicting each other in details,” and Budde later 

1 Cf. § 2, 5 above. 
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attempted to separate them completely, although, 
owing to the close union and intimate relation of 
the two accounts, it is no longer possible to effect 
this with certainty. According to one of these, the 
Ephraimite Micah prepared for himself an ephod 
and teraphim, and hired a Levite to be a father and 
a priest; the latter is persuaded by 600 Danites to 
accompany them and be their father and _ priest. 
After this Laish is conquered, and Micah’s idol is 
set up there to form the tribal sanctuary. Accord- 
ing to the other version, Micah made himself a pesel 
(“graven image”) and masseka (“molten image”), 
and hired a young Levite as priest, whom he regards 
as a son. The Danites steal pesel and masseka, and 
prevail on Jonathan, a descendant of Moses, to be 
their tribal priest, and in his family the priestly office 
in Dan descends. The former of these accounts is 
assigned by Budde with certainty to E; in the 
second there is at least nothing that would absolutely 
preclude its being derived from J. 

Matters are much more involved in the case 
of the second complete narrative of the appendix, 
ch. xix.—xxi., which must still be described as an 
unsolved riddle. Here indeed literary difficulties 
are also present no less than those concerned with 
real criticism. That the tribe of Benjamin had been 
almost wholly destroyed in the time of the judges, 
in view of the fact it was the first to give Israel a 
national monarchy, is inconceivable; the manner in 
which Israel appears and acts in ch. xx. and xxi. as 
a community is unexampled in really old tradition. 
Further, there is the fact that in the two chapters 
just mentioned expressions unmistakably belonging 
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to the Priestly Code occur, and indeed the whole 
narrative throughout exhibits the manner of the 
stories in P* (such as Numb. xxxi.) and Chronicles. 
Wellhausen, moreover, has pertinently directed 
attention to the remarkable points of contact it 
shows with the story of the origin of the Benjamite 
kingdom: the outrage takes place at Gibeah, the 
town of Saul; the fatally outraged concubine comes 
from Bethlehem, the city of David; the town of 
Jabesh-Gilead, by the rescue of which Saul wins for 
himself the crown, is banned; and Shiloh also, the 
central sanctuary of the pre-monarchical period, plays 
an important rdle: the parallelism of Judg. xix. 29 
with 1 Sam. xi. 7 is obvious. So Wellhausen believes 
that in the formation of this story “Judaean hatred 
against the hegemony of Benjamin in the pre-Davidic 
period has played a part.” But to look upon it as 
being altogether a later invention does not seem 
possible. Moreover, in ch. xix. especially the picture 
is too well drawn and original to be so regarded; xx. 
3b-10 and xxi. 15-283 give the impression of being 
ancient, and the passages Hos. ix. 9 and x. 9 cannot 
be rejected a limine: further, we have seen that the 
redactional formula by which this section is bound 
together with ch. xvii.—xviii. must be pre-exilic. As 
the narrative shows clear indications of a composite 
character, the question may be asked whether it is 
not possible in some way to extract an older kernel 
from it. In ch. xix. Budde has distinguished two 
thoroughly old accounts, which indeed have been 
largely revised ; one disappears from vs. 16 onwards ; 
in the case of the main account a good deal 
argues for its being derived from J. In ch. xx. and 
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xxl. the assembly at Mizpah is an old feature, as 
also is the triumph over Gibeah and Benjamin by 
stratagem, and the restoration of the tribe by the 
allowance of the rape of maidens at the harvest- 
festival in Shiloh, while all the rest belongs to an 
altogether later version, which is clearly dependent 
on P. If, however, an older kernel underlies the 
narrative, there is much that favours the view of 
Noldeke, mentioned by Budde, which “regards this 
narrative as the precipitate of Benjamin’s ruin by the 
war between David and the son of Saul, and its 
resurrection in the reign of David.” 

10. In considering the question of the origin of 
the Book of Judges in its present form, we have to 
distinguish three principal stages, which run com- 
pletely parallel with the stages which mark the 
development of the Pentateuch: these are: 

(a) The union of J and E by Rj. The latter has 
added in i. 1-11. 5, in order to harmonise the account 
with EK, ii. 10-5a; from him originate ii. 20-iii. 6 in 
its present form, the union of J and E in the history 
of the greater judges, as well as the present form of 
XVli.-xviil., and of xix. substantially, especially the 
redactional remark, which binds the two accounts 
together, xvii. 6 with parallels. From him also will 
be derived the time-sequence of the five greater 
judges, and the direct junction of xvii.—xvill. on to 
xvi., so that, with the exception of the Deuteronomic 
framework with Othniel, and of the six minor judges 
and some little revision which is quite late, our 
present Book of Judges lay substantially complete 
before Rj. 

(0) Then out of this material Rd eee his 
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Deuteronomic Book of Judges. He subordinated 
the substance of it to his theological pragmatism, 
which already had its prototype in E, and more 
especially removed those narrative-portions which 
were not compatible with it. In this way he 
eliminated i. 1-ii. 5 and xvii._xxi., further the story 
of Abimelech, and, as Budde has inferred very 
acutely from the presence of the Deuteronomic 
framework in xv. 20, also the conclusion of the 
Samson-story. The union of the book with what 
precedes he effected by taking over the account of 
the death of Joshua, ii. 6—9. The insertion of vi. 35 
and vii. 2-8 may already have been brought about 
by him. Above all, however, he is responsible for the 
addition of the rigorously and consistently applied 
chronological scheme. His work thus consisted of 
i) G=19T) 1172306 1vel vie 29, vill. 33 235,eancEnis 
share (no longer definitely ascertainable) in x. 6-16, 
xl, 1-xxi. 7, and xiii_xv. To predicate a double 
Deuteronomic redaction, of which the first was only 
a meagre revision of the work of Rj, and which left 
but few traces behind (Budde), does not seem to me 
necessary. 

(c) This Deuteronomic Book of Judges was then 
enlarged, principally from the work of Rj, by a later 
hand dependent on P, whom we therefore term Rp, 
and who added from this source all the passages 
which had been rejected by Rd, not without some 
occasional interpolations of his own. ‘The first trace 
of Rp’s handiwork can be detected in the phrase 
yoiax-by xpps2 (“were gathered to their fathers”), 
ii. 10; he also wrote viii. 30-32, in x. 6-16 has 
amalgamated the framework of Rd with elements 
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derived from E, wrote x. 17-18, and revised xi, 1-2; 
from him likewise certainly originates the final form 
of xix.-xxi. More especially he has brought up the 
number of the judges to twelve, having appended 
the five minor judges in x. and xii., and fitted them 
into the completed chronological scheme of Rd in 
the manner above described. 

(d) But the work of Rp did not bring the Book 
of Judges to a complete end. Later, exception was 
taken to the fact that Abimelech had been counted 
among the judges; in order to remove this objection, 
while still retaining the number twelve complete, 
the last hand of all added in iii. 31 the judge who 
owes his origin to a misunderstanding of v. 6— 
Shamgar ben Anath—who stands altogether outside 
the purview both of Rd and Rp, and must therefore, 
in spite of the characteristic notice about him, be 
regarded as a very late addition to the already com- 
pleted Book of Judges; and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that in the LXX. his position 
was subsequent to xvi. 31. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER VIII 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continwed 
§§ 17, 18. Samuel and Kings 


§ 17. THe Books or SAMUEL 


Lirerature: Commentaries: O. Thenius, K.E.H., 1864, 2nd ed. ; 
M. Loehr, 1898, 3rd ed.; H. P. Smith, 1899; K. Budde, 
K.H.C.A.T., 1902; W. Nowack, H.K.A.T., 1902. 

Monographs and Essays: On i., ii. 1-10, P. Haupt, Z.D.M. G., 
lviii. 617 ff., 1904. On the criticism of the sources: C. H. 
Cornill, Z.W.L., vi., 118 ff., 1885, and Konigsberger Studien, 
1887, 25-59, and Z.A.T.W., x. 96 ff., 1890; K. Budde, as 
cited in § 16 above, and Z.4.7.W., viii. 123 ff, 1888; R. 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews, ii, § 31, and St. Kr., Ixv. 
44 ff, 1892 (cf. also § 16 above). 

On the eriticism of the text: J. Wellhausen, Der Teat der 
Bucher Samuelis, 1871; A. Klostermann, S.Z., 1887; S. R. 
Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Teat of the Books of Samuel, 1890 ; 
E. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialen, 1893, pp. 13-23 ; 
K. Budde, S.B.0.T., 1894. 


1. Judges is followed in the Hebrew canon by the 
Book of Samuel, so called after the “ King-maker ” 
Samuel: the Hebrew canon reckons it as one book. 
The LXX. comprehends it with the following Book of 
Kings under the general title BacA«er, 2.e. history of 
the period of the kings, and divides this large work 


into four books. By means of the L-X.X. and Vulgate 
180 
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this division—which in the case of Samuel may be 
termed a natural and happy one—came to be gener- 
ally adopted in the Christian Church, and since the 
appearance of the great Bomberg Bible of 1517 it has 
also been followed in the printed editions of the 
Hebrew text. 


Contents of 1 and 2 Samuel 


Bk. 1. ch. 1.-111., history of Samuel’s youth ; iv.—vii. 1, 
disastrous battle at Ebenezer: capture of the Ark 
of the Covenant by the Philistines, and its further 
fortunes; vu. 2-17, Samuel’s marvellous victory by 
prayer over the Philistines: he judges the whole of 
Israel all the days of his life; viiii—x., the elders 
demand from Samuel a king: the Benjamite Saul, 
who had become accidentally known to him, is chosen 
in Mizpah by sacred lot, and proclaimed; xi., a deed 
of deliverance accomplished against the Ammonites, 
and renewal of the kingdom ; xii., Samuel solemnly 
resigns the office of judge ; xili—xiv., the first Philis- 
tine war, and survey of the achievements and family 
of Saul; xv., war against Amalek, and rejection of 
Saul by Samuel; xvi., David, anointed by Samuel, 
comes from Bethlehem to the court of Saul; xvii., 
combat with Goliath; xvii.—xx., David’s relations with 
Saul, Jonathan, and Michal; he finally takes to flight ; 
xxi., David with Abimelech in Nob, and with Achish 
in Gath; xxii., David in Judah as leader of a band of 
400 men: punishment of the priesthood of Nob; 
xxiii, David in Keilah: the wilderness of Ziph: 
David betrayed by the Ziphites, and only saved by 
an inroad of the Philistines; xxiv., David spares 
Saul’s life in the cave of Engedi; xxv., David with 
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Nabal and Abigail; xxvi., betrayed by the Ziphites, 
he spares Saul’s life; xxvii, he escapes to -the 
Philistine king Achish of Gath, who assigns him the 
town of Ziklag ; xxviii., war between Israel and the 
Philistines: witch of Endor; xxix.—xxx., David, 
sent away by the lords of the Philistines, avenges on 
the Amalekites the plundering of Ziklag; xxx1., 
battle on Mount Gilboa: death of Saul. 

Bk. u. ch. 1, David learns of Saul’s death: 
lamentation over Saul and Jonathan; ii., David at 
Hebron tribal king of Judah: Ishbaal, Saul’s surviv- 
ing son, is raised to the throne by Abner in Mahanaim : 
conflicts between Ishbaal and David: victory of 
Joab over Abner-at the pool of Gibeon; iii., David’s 
family at Hebron: Abner deserts Ishbaal, comes 
over to David, and is murdered by Joab; iv., Ishbaal 
murdered ; v., David king over all Israel: captures 
Jerusalem: further family accounts: victories over 
the Philistines; vi., transference of the Ark of the 
Covenant to Jerusalem; vii., David wishes to build 
a temple: oracle of Nathan regarding the eternal 
duration of the House of David; viii., survey of 
David’s military exploits, and state officials; ix., 
Jonathan’s son Meribaal ; x.—xii., Syro-Ammonite war, 
and David’s grave lapse into sin; xiii, Amnon and 
Tamar: Absalom murders Amnon and flees; xiv., 
Absalom recalled ; xv.—xviii., Absalom’s rebellion and 
end ; xix., return of David to Jerusalem. Contention 
between Judah and Israel; xx., rebellion of the 
Benjamite Sheba ben Bichri: list of ministers ; 
xxl, 1-14, Gibeon and the seven sons of Saul; vss. 
15-22, particular exploits during the Philistine wars ; 
xxii. = Ps. xvill. ; xxii. 1-7, David’s last words; vss. 
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8-39, list of David’s heroes ; xxiv., numbering of the 
people and pestilence: altar on the threshing-floor 
of Araunah. 


1 Samuel 7.—wv. 


2. 1 Sam. xv. forms a turning-point in the subject- 
matter: the history of Saul, so far as he alone is 
concerned, is at an end. God has abandoned him, 
and a successor appears on the scene. It has long 
been recognised that in 1 Sam. i—xv. it is not a 
uniform narrative but a combination of different 
accounts that comes to view; the guiding principle 
for threading the labyrinth was long ago discovered 
by Gramberg, but it is due to Wellhausen’s incisive 
and far-reaching criticism that it has become a 
commonplace of Biblical science that the passages 
ix. 1-x. 16, xi., xill.—xiv. are to be separated from 
their context and regarded as a closely knit narrative, 
in fact the oldest narrative extant about the origin of 
the Israelitish monarchy ; especially important is the 
proof that, in spite of some inconsistency in the repre- 
sentation of Saul given in these chapters (in ix. he 
appears as a dependent son of the family, in xi. and 
xiii. as a fully equipped warrior, and father of a heroic 
son), xi. 1 (or more exactly x. 27), as in the LXX.) 
forms the continuation of x. 16. As the result of 
an accidental meeting with the seer Samuel, the 
Benjamite Saul, prompted by him, summons, a month 
later, a levy en masse of Israel for the relief of the 
town of Jabesh-Gilead, besieged by the Ammonites, 
and, after gaining a victory, is proclaimed king in 
Gilgal by the acclamations of the exultant people ; 
he thereupon immediately prosecutes the war against 
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the hereditary foe, the Philistines, in order to free 
Israel from the yoke of these uncircumcised, which 
weighs heavily upon them: this war, waged with 
varying fortunes, occupies the principal part of Saul’s 
life and reign. In this account xiii. 19-23 primarily 
is to be regarded as a legendary embellishment. 
With a people so entirely destitute of arms Saul could 
not have relieved Jabesh nor have been able to fight 
the battle of Michmash, and further, xiii. 23 is the 
immediate continuation of vs. 18. In the same way 
xiii, I—a verse which in its traditional form is quite 
meaningless—is a later insertion ; it is lacking in the 
LXX.: it was intended to fit Saul into the chrono- 
logical scheme applied by Rd in Judges, although no 
clear recollection of the age and length of reign of 
this first king of Israel any longer remained. More 
important, however, is the passage xiii. 76-15a, which 
likewise shows itself to be not original, and most 
grievously disturbs the inner connexion of the 
narrative with which we are concerned; with it also 
must be removed a verse which prepares the way for 
it—x. 8—and which stands equally out of relation 
with its context. Here, however, we have to deal 
not with a mere embellishment, but with a formal 
correction of the original narrative. In its main 
features xv. is similar; there also it is at Gilgal, on 
the occasion of a sacrifice, that his rejection by God 
is announced to Saul through Samuel; but in details 
the two narratives fundamentally diverge to such an 
extent that xii. 7)-15a cannot be regarded as a 
secondary composition due to imitation of xv. ; in it 
we must recognise rather a self-contained parallel 
tradition, not dependent on the latter, the insertion 
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of which Budde rightly attributes to the special 
history of the oldest source.t Ch. xi. 80 is also shown 
to be a later addition by the enormous numbers 
given ; the original writer may, however, have given 
a probable estimate of the numbers. In the same 
way 1x. 9 is purely a gloss, which, moreover, would 
be expected properly to follow vs. 11. 

3. What remains, after separating these passages, 
inech. 1Sxv. appears to form a connected whole, 
which is plainly distinguished from the stratum just 
discussed, especially by this fact, that Samuel 
occupies the centre of interest and is the principal 
figure. Ch. i—iii. narrate the story of his youth, and 
how he comes to the sanctuary at Shiloh; the 
priestly family of Eli there installed is godless and 
Vicious, and on this account its ruin is announced. 
The fulfilment of this is recounted in ch. iv., which 
was united in the closest way with ch. iii. by a 
transitional introduction, still extant in the LXX.; 
ch. v.—vil. depict the wonderful events connected 
with the Ark of the Covenant, when it had been 
captured by the Philistines. After its retrocession 
Israel returns to Jahve, and Samuel gains a wonderful 
victory by prayer over the Philistines, which breaks 
their supremacy, and then judges Israel. But when 
the prophet grows old Israel demands a king, whom 
Samuel gives them by lot, and thereupon solemnly 
resigns his office of judge. Meanwhile the newly 
appointed king at the outset does not stand the first 
test of obedience, and therefore Samuel announces to 


' Budde regards xiii. 76-15a as an addition to the Judaic 
document (= J?), to the main body of which (J!) the oldest account 
of the origin of the kingship belongs.—Tr. 
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him his rejection by God. Such is the narrative 
given to us in vii. 2—vili. 22, x. 17-27a, xil., xv. But 
the middle section, vii.—xii., creates difficulties. The 
history of Samuel’s youth, which accredits him simply 
as a prophet, does not lead us at once to expect to 
find him here as judge; much more important, how- 
ever, is the disagreement with respect to xv. In 
vil.-xii. the sharpest repudiation of human kingship 
is manifested, as being equivalent to apostasy from 
Jahve as the sole Ruler and King in Israel: no trace 
of such a view occurs in xv. Moreover, the Samuel 
of xv. is simply a prophet, who works only by his 
word and by the power of a personality sustained by 
the spirit of Jahve—a representation which agrees 
with 1-i1. Conversely, however, xv. 1 presupposes 
the anointing of Saul by Samuel, and the latter as 
the true founder of the kingdom; the author of xv. 
must thus have recounted the same circumstances as 
those detailed in vill. and x. 17—27a, only in another 
light and from another point of view. The choice of 
the king by means of the lot cast by Samuel, and 
the exultant greeting of the chosen one by the 
people (x. 195-24, 26b, 27a), may be derived from 
him without further question, and he will be 
responsible for the elders approaching Samuel with 
the request for a king, as in vill. 4; between vii. 1 
and vil. 4 he must have narrated the consequences 
of the unfortunate battle described in iv., and by this 
means have made clear the motive which induced 
the elders in their necessity to pray for a king as 
leader and emancipator: Wellhausen, by a com- 
parison of Jer. xix. 8 and 1 Sam. iii. 11, and by 
referring to Jer. vil. 12-15, has made it highly 
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probable that the prophet Jeremiah still read this 
now deleted passage in this place. EF was shown by 
me to be the source of the last-named stratum of 
tradition, and this conclusion has been accepted and 
further developed by Budde; E certainly gave a 
recital of the anointing of Saul by Samuel in place of 
x. 22; it must have been struck out after x. 1 sub- 
sequent to the union of E with the older source. 
Beyond this, leaving out of account some slight 
occasional revision, iv. 184, with the closely connected 
vs. 15, is an addition of the sort already spoken of 
in xiii. 1, and i. 2206 (which is lacking in the LXX.) 
is a much later insertion, dependent on P*: and this 
is the case above all in i. 27-386; this purely 
Deuteronomic passage, which also destroys the entire 
effect. of ch. iii., in vs. 25 clearly has Zadok in view, 
whom Solomon appointed in the place of the scion 
of Eli’s house, Abiathar, while vs. 86 can best be 
explained from the circumstances which followed 
Josiah’s reformation of the cultus. The subject of 
“ Hannah’s Song,” ii. 1-10, will be discussed 
separately. 

4. The source of vii., viii., and xii. still remains 
to be ascertained. As it rejects the principle of 
monarchy, this stratum of the narrative was regarded 
as embodying a Deuteronomic accretion, quite late 
and destitute of value. The proof first adduced by 
myself, against Wellhausen, Stade, and Kuenen, that 
vii._xii.t form an independent parallel account, 
older than Jeremiah, who (Jer. xv. 1) clearly alludes 
to ch. vii. and xii. here, has won acceptance. It has 
been handed down to us in a form worked up into 
the narrative of E, and by the dominating position 
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it assigns to Samuel is also in substance connected 
in the closest possible way with E, who forms the 
necessary link between this account and the oldest 
stratum of tradition: the unknown seer of a remote 
country town in ch. ix. must first have become the 
celebrated and revered prophet of ch. i.—iii. and xv., 
before he could have grown to the proportions of the 
judge over all Israel. Afterwards it was convincingly 
proved by Budde that the literary form of this 
younger stratum throughout is marked by the 
characteristic features of E; it would therefore 
belong to EK’, and the older representation to Ei. 
To assign the whole of the history of Samuel in i.—xv. 
to EK’, as is now done by Budde, does not seem to me 
a possible course to accept; in xv. only the passage vss. 
24-31—doubts as to which were first raised by Stade 
(“G.V.L.,” 1, 2nd ed., 221)—would fall to this source. 
On the other hand, I now feel compelled to recognise 
in vii.—xil. traces of E’, as the latter must also, 
of course, have given an account of the origin of the 
monarchy ; if vii.—xii. at least is to be assigned as a 
whole to E*, it would be necessary with Loehr to 
distinguish vii. 2—vili. 9, x. 17-19a, viii. 11—22ba, 
x. 19c—24, xil., x. 250-27 as the original form. Ch. 
vu. and xii., which altogether proceed from E?, have 
to a considerable extent been retouched by a 
Deuteronomic hand, but with regard to the respective 
relationship in style and spirit of E? and Deuteronomy 
it is not possible with absolute certainty to set forth 
the exact distinction, and to separate between them. 
The union of this Elohistic history of Samuel with 
the Elohistic Book of Judges has been detected by 
Budde in the transitional introduction to the history 
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of the Philistine oppression, which now exists in a 
worked-up form in Judg. x. 6-16 (cf: § 16, 8 above). 
5. If all that remains in i.—xv. emanates from EF, 
it is natural to think of J as the source for the older 
stratum of tradition in 1x. 1-x. 16, xi., xii., and xiv. 
That J must at least have recounted the history of 
the two first Israelitish kings may without ambiguity 
be deduced from Judg. xin. 5, which directly refers 
to Saul, and also from Judg. iii. 2, which takes its 
standpoint on the assured position of power and 
authority that had been attained by David. This 
step forward has been taken by Budde. In that case 
xiii. 7b-15a and its pioneer-verse, x. 8, would have to 
be ascribed to J*® or J*, and the working up of this 
material, and its harmonistic accommodation to K, as 
it lies before us in its present form, would have to be 
assigned to a redactor Rj. In this process J and E 
did not remain intact. In E, out of regard to J, Rj 
has struck out the Elohistic account of the anointing 
of Saul by Samuel which followed x. 24, and in vs. 25 
made some compensation for his proceeding by the 
addition of a few words, which are shown not to be 
following a source by the fact that they do not accord 
with viii. 11-18; they have been imitated, indeed, 
from Josh. xxiv. 26. Further, he has placed ch. xi, 
which originally must have followed immediately on 
x. 24 or 25, after xi., and perhaps disintegrated the 
choice of the king by lot into two incidents. In J 
the beginning is cut away, which must have intro- 
duced Samuel (cf. ix. 14) and also have given some 
account of Jonathan (cf: xiii. 2),and which formed the 
connexion with the history of Samson; a remnant of 
this is embedded in iv.—vi., where Stade (“G.V.1.," 1, 
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2nd ed., 201, remark 8) was the first to detect a double 
strand of narrative. In addition, ix. 2b seems to have 
been taken over from x. 23, and also the gloss ix. 9 
was certainly written by Rj (cf: the phrase m35x 15, 
“come let us go,” with xi. 14), as well as the addition 
x. 16) (notice madam, “the kingdom,” as in x. 25, 
x1. 14). In xi. Rj’s intervention is more far-reaching. 
Here, in the first place, Samuel has been inserted right 
through, and also the immense numbers in vs. 80 
may be credited to Rj; more especially, however, he 
has inserted in its entirety vss. 12-14; vs. 12 harks 
back to x. 27a, vs. 18 is modelled on xiv. 45 (cf: also 
2 Sam. xix. 25), while vs. 14 is a naive harmonistic 
accommodation to x. 19-24, of the same character as 
Gen. -xxvi. 15 and 18, Ex. xix. 23 Rj. But an 
important passage has still to be separated from the 
older narrative, viz. xiv. 47-51, which, although the 
events there narrated could not possibly be regarded 
as historical in the strict sense, yet hitherto has been 
accepted by all critics as following a source, and thus 
has proved an insuperable obstacle to the further 
following up of the narrative set forth in ch. ix.—xiv. 
In this connexion Budde was the first to point out 
that the wording of these verses accords throughout 
with that of the Deuteronomic framework; they 
have clearly been added by a later Deuteronomic 
hand, for whom Saul was only legitimate king until 
his rejection by God had been announced, which, in 
consequence of xiv. 46, was looked upon as having 
happened towards the end of his reign, and in this 
place it was desired to insert a final panegyric, as the 
‘king was after all the one who had been chosen by 
the holy lot and solemnly anointed by the great 
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prophet. On the other hand, xiv. 52 is due to the 
source, and forms the immediate continuation of 
vs. 46 and the transitional introduction to the 
appearance of David: that a source should have 
narrated with such circumstantiality merely a frag- 
ment out of the history of Saul, and then have left 
off, is as improbable as it is impossible. 


1 Samuel xvi.-2 Samuel viii. 

6. Before we enter upon the analysis of the sources 
of this section, there is a preliminary question to 
settle which for the purposes of this discussion is 
of protound and far-reaching importance, viz. the 
question of the relation of the Hebrew teat in ch. xvii. 
and xvii. to the LX X. As is well known, the LX X. 
in Samuel often very markedly diverges from the 
Hebrew text, which in many places has been handed 
down in an obviously corrupt and very bad condition. 
In the case of ch. xvi. and xviii. the divergence of 
the two recensions is especially marked. The LXX. 
presents this chapter in an essentially shortened form. 
In xvii. the following verses are not represented in 
the LXX.: vss. 12-31, 41, 50, in 51 the expression 
myn madw , 55-58; in xviiii., vss. 1-6aa, 86, 10-11, 
12b, 17-19, 216, 26b, in 27 the expression owdon 
yond, 206-30 Now it cannot be denied that these 
passages stand in glaring contradiction and opposition 
to their context, and everywhere break the connexion, 
so that the supposition easily suggests itself that the 
LXX. may have resorted to a harmonistic criticism 
here and have struck out the offending passages on 
account of these disagreements. But I have shown 
(* Kénigsberger Studien,” 25-30) that this solution of 
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the problem does not hold good. Many passages are 
wanting in the L.XX. in cases where no reasonable 
ground for, or harmonistic interest in, their elimination 
is perceptible at all: in addition, the text of the LXX. 
gives an excellent and unbroken connexion which does 
not need the rejected passages for its elucidation either 
as a whole or in part—which, indeed, in xvii. 34 (where 
David not ts but was his father’s shepherd) directly 
contradicts them. As the most important point of all, 
there is further the additional fact that the passages 
that are wanting in the LX-X. from the first word to 
the last stand in connexion among themselves and 
form a continuous narrative, so that no other explana- 
tion is possible than to recognise in them fragments 
of a further independent source-narrative which was 
worked up into the Hebrew recension, but found no 
acceptance in the Alexandrian: the cogency of this 
demonstration has been expressly acknowledged by 
Stade (“G.V.I.,” 1, 2nd ed., 226, remark).* When 
Budde objects that the reading in xvi. 19, which is 
also followed by the LXX., jxxa 7x (“who is with 
the sheep ”), can only be a harmonistic accommodation 
to ch. xvii. in the form it has in the Hebrew text, he 
overlooks xvi. 1-13 and 2 Sam. vii. 8, in which passages 
(also read by the L_X-X.) David similarly is summoned 
from the flock. A harper is also met with in the cam- 
paign described in 2 Kings ii. 15; and that two sources 
quite independentof eachother should assign the reason 
of David’s coming to Saul as due to his musical gift is 
thoroughly natural, as this obviously was a persistent 
feature in the Hebrew tradition: in the oldest passage 


1 Cf. also W. R. Smith, “O,T.J.C.,’ 2nd ed., additional note A, 
pp. 431-433, 
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where he is mentioned at all outside the historical 
books (Amos vi. 2) David still appears as a musician. 
Therefore, for the purpose of the critical analysis of 
the sources we can only deal with ch. xvii. and xviii. 
in the form handed down by the LXX. 

7. On the basis of the results secured with respect 
to ch. i—xv. we now proceed to the analysis of ch. 
xvi.—xxil. Here the connected passage xvi. 14-23 
at once proves to be the immediate continuation of 
xlv. 12, and should therefore similarly be assigned 
to J: only the words jxxa 1s (“who is with the 
sheep ”) are a harmonistic accommodation to another 
and younger tradition. On account of the funda- 
mental disagreement between xvu. 39 and xvi. 18, 21, 
ch. xvi. and xvii. (L.X X.) cannot be the continuation 
of xvi. 14-23, but must be connected with xv., 2.e. 
with E; and their whole manner and diction argues 
in favour of this conclusion. In this case KE must 
between xv. and xvii. have given an account narrating 
how David, on account of his musical gifts, was 
brought to the court of Saul, who had been stricken 
with melancholia. Ch. xix. 1-10ba forms the immedi- 
ate continuation to ch. xviii.; here only vss. 2-3 and 
7a are accommodations, and therefore to be separated 
from their context. ‘The passage vss. 11-17 has been 
claimed by Budde for E in the same way, and to 
accept it as such would essentially simplify the 
analysis; but material and circumstantial considera- 
tions weigh too heavily in the opposite direction: 
as it does not fit into the connexion of the other 
sources, and both before and after ch. xx. is equally 
impossible, we must recognise in it a by-product of 


the tradition. As in the case of xix, 11-17, so also 
13 
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the continuation in xix. 18-xx. la does not allow 
of being accommodated organically to either of the 
two main authorities. But while xix. 11-17 is marked 
by a thoroughly ancient and popular character, and 
is of inestimable value to us as a unique disclosure 
regarding the economy of the m»qn (“Teraphim”), 
in xix. 18 ff. we have merely a prophetic legend, 
entirely destitute of value, of the sort exemplified in 
1 Kings xiii. or 2 Kings 1. On the other hand, it con- 
nects with the passage xvi. 1-13, with which it shares 
the same lofty atmosphere and general character, and 
in particular has the common feature of the direct 
personal association of David with Saul. Side by side 
with) xvip 12138; xix 11217 Sand > xix 1S=xxs lathe 
passage xxi. 11-16 ranges itself: its original object 
may have been to supplant and suppress the parallel 
narrative in) xxv: (Kuenen). Ch. xx) *16=xxil 
disagrees with xvii.—xix. in all points, and, as it assumes 
that David is the regular domestic companion of the 
king, reverts to xvi. 21: the high antiquity of the 
whole narrative likewise argues its derivation from J, 
which in that case must have recounted between 
xvi. 23 and xx. 1b the same matter substantially 
as is now embodied in xvil.—xix.; a residuum may 
still survive in xviii. 6-8: there traces of amplification 
are perceptible, and if xxix. 5 is original, J also must 
have presented the ominous song of the women. 
Ch. xx. 40-42 has been rejected by Wellhausen on 
material and aesthetic grounds ; similarly vs. 19a and 
the words p52 wm (‘and it came to pass in the 
morning’) in vs. 85 are to be struck out as attempts 
at assimilation with xix. 1-7, and vss. 4-17 have 
undoubtedly been revised, Ch. xxi, 2-10, on account 
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of the mention of Goliath’s sword, has without protest 
been claimed for EF; xxi. 2 is the immediate continua- 
of xix. 10ba. Ch. xxii., which diverges from xxi. 2-10 
in not unimportant respects, on the other hand belongs 
to J; but vs. 5 is a later addition, and in vss. 10 and 18 
the appending of the sword is a harmonistic assimila- 
tion with xxi. 2-10. Only vs. 19, which verbally 
coincides with xv. 8, will have been taken from the 
account of E, which, of course, recounted so important 
a historic event as the execution of the descendants 
of Eh. 

8. In ch. xxii.—xxxi. the controversial problems 
are the relation of xxiii. 19—-xxiv. 23 to xxvi., and 
the origin of the passage xxvil. 3-25. Ch. xxiii. 
19-xxiv. 23 and xxvi. are obviously doublets, 
of which xxvi. throughout gives the impression 
of being the more ancient and original: if a passage 
from the beginning of ch. xxvi. has been worked 
up redactionally in its entirely into xxii. 19-24 
(Budde), everything in xxvi. would argue for its 
derivation from J, and xxii. 19—xxiv. 28{ would point 
to E. Ch. xxiv. 14 is rejected by Wellhausen as 
a gloss, and in vss. 5-8 it is necessary to effect a 
transposition, as follows: 5a, 7, 8a, 5b, 6, 86. Ch. 
xxiii. 1-14a belongs substantially to J—according 
to Budde, however, it contains traces of a parallel 
account out of EK; xxii. 145-18 is an Elohistic parallel 
(drastically revised) to ch. xx. J. Ch. xxv.—xxx1. 
would exhibit a continuous and unbroken narrative 
out of J, if xxviii. 83-25 did not intrude in a highly 
disturbing fashion. Partly on this account, partly 
because the spirit which speaks in response to the 
exorcism is the spirit of the Samuel of ch. xv., it has 
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generally been ascribed to the author of xv.; but 
Budde has demonstrated the presence of J’s style 
and phraseology right through, and has removed the 
last lingering doubt on this score by assuming that 
the passage, on account of Deut. xviii. 11, was sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of the Deuteronomic redaction, 
and was later replaced, but unskilfully, out of its 
proper position: in view of the union of J and EK 
which had then already taken place, some reference 
back to ch. xv. was unavoidable. In J the passage 
would stand naturally between xxx. and xxxi., and 
in favour of this is the somewhat fragmentary and 
obviously damaged beginning of xxx1. 

That 2 Sam. i—v. belongs to the same source is 
generally admitted; only ii. 2-5 and v. 4-16 will 
have stood originally in another place: i. 66 is the 
immediate continuation of vs. 1, and v. 17 of v. 8; 
but the Chronicler must have read these chapters 
entirely in the form in which they now le before us, 
and in particular ch. iii. with i. 2-5 inserted, as 
appears clearly enough from 1 Chron. xiv. 8-7. Ch. 
ii. 10a, like 1 Sam. iv. 18a and xii. 1, is an accom- 
modation to the. Deuteronomic chronological frame- 
work ; both data are clearly erroneous, in fact; 1. 11 
also comes in too early. In the same way ui. 30 
gives rise to suspicion, and iv. 4 may originally have 
stood after ix. 3, so that iv. 46 followed immediately 
on ix. 3. The “Song of the Bow,” 1. 17-27, will be 
discussed separately. Only i. 1-16 is problematical ; 
but the difficulties are resolved if, with Budde, we 
regard vss. 5-10 and 13-16 as transferred from the 
parallel account of KE. Ch. vi. has been taken by 
Wellhausen in conjunction with ch, ix.-xx., and can 
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therefore be passed by here without further obser- 
vation. Ch. vil. both in style and phraseology so 
markedly diverges from all that precedes that it must 
be dealt with by itself. It clearly presupposes the 
present union of v. and vi., and in its content is 
penetrated through and through with a prophetic- 
messianic character, so that the question is, whether 
this chapter is the root of messianic prophecy or one 
of the latter’s offshoots. Everything argues the latter 
alternative; it can hardly have been written before 
the time of Isaiah. On the other hand, the ruin of 
the nation and its dynasty lies altogether outside of its 
horizon, and so we shall assign this passage—which, 
vs. 186 having already been detected by Well- 
hausen to be an interpolation, must be pre-Deutero- 
nomic—to the seventh century, and shall have to de- 
rive it from a younger Jahvistic or Elohistic (Budde) 
hand. Finally, ch. viii. produces the impression in all 
respects of being a concluding panegyric. In the 
form of a short statistical survey, David’s military 
exploits and victories are mentioned, and at the end 
a list of his chief officers is given. It had long been 
remarked that in content this survey coincides sub- 
stantially with x.—xii.; with this fact in view, ch. viil., 
regarded as belonging to a source, must again have 
presented an insuperable obstacle to the analysis. 
Budde, however, has now shown that this passage, 
like 1 Sam. xiv. 47-51, is the work of a redactor, 
originally intended to take the place of ch. 1x.-xx., 
the contents of which it was thought well to suppress 
in the interests of David, exactly as Judg. vill. 88-85 
was designed to take the place of the history of 
Abimelech. For the rest, ch. viii. is not to be set 
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down at too late a date; it has at least utilised good 
old historic material: vss. 7-10, 18, 14a, and 16-18 
may be regarded as following a source, and Well- 
hausen’s conjecture that iii. 2-5 and v. 13-16 origin- 
ally belonged to this context is very attractive; cf: in 
particular also vii. 18. 


2 Samuel ix.—avviv. 


9. That ch. ix.-xx. are inseparably bound together 
and form a material and literary unit may be regarded 
as generally admitted: Wellhausen includes with this 
ch. vi. in addition. Now that the dividing barrier has 
been removed with ch. viii, nothing precludes this 
section being derived from the same hand as i.—-v., i.e. 
from J. It forms the culminating point of Hebrew 
historiography: the characterisation of all the in- 
dividual personalities is drawn with such marvellous 
psychological delicacy and consummate skill, the 
narrative is so clear and vivid, that the presence of an 
eye-witness suggests itself: Duhm has conjectured 
that the memoirs of the deposed priest Abiathar 
underlie this part of the history. But at any rate 
these chapters belong, so far as their literary features 
are concerned, to J, and in their traditional form were 
written down by him; and I will only indicate here a 
few significant expressions which regularly pervade 
all the material that is discriminated as belonging to 
J: to find favour in the sight of, 1 Sam. xvi. 22, xx. 
3, 29, xxv. 8, xxvil. 5, 2 Sam. xiv. 22, xv. 25, xvi. 4; 
to become stinking (“be had in abomination with”), 
1 Sam. xiii. 4, xxvii. 12, 2 Sam. x. 6, xvi. 21; the 
peculiar oath-formula, 1 Sam. xiv. 44, xx. 13, xxv. 
22, 2°5am) 111.59,485, xix..14 (1 Kings il. 28); not 
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one hair of the head shall fall to the ground, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45, 2 Sam. xiv. 11 (1 Kings i. 52). These 
precious chapters, with the exception of some small 
amount of revision, have survived substantially intact. 
Ch. xii. 10-12 gives the impression of having been 
inserted later, in order to bring out in clearer defini- 
tion the pragmatic coherence of the narrative ; 
Schwally (“«Z.A.T.W.,” xii. 153 ff., 1892) regards 
the whole passage xii. 1-15a as “having been inter- 
polated . . . into the old source,” and xii. 156 
would certainly quite appropriately join on to xi. 27 
without a break. Doubts of a historical character 
have been expressed by Winckler (‘‘ Geschichte Isr. 
in Kinzeldarstellungen,” 1. 139-144, 1895) regarding 
x. 15-19a, 

10. Ch. xxi—xxiv. occupy a peculiar position in 
every respect, somewhat analogous to that of the 
supplements in Judges. But while in the latter the 
connexion is still of too close a character for the 
interposition of the supplements to prove embarrass- 
ing, in this case, on the other hand, 1 Kings1. 1 forms 
the immediate continuation of 2 Sam. xx. 26, and 
even is derived, as will appear, from the same source. 
Moreover, these four final chapters internally display 
many strange features. It is, for instance, quite 
clear that xxi. 1-14 closely connects with xxiv., xxi. 
15-22 likewise with xxiii. 8-39, while the two poetic 
pieces which stand in the middle are themselves 
homogeneous. ‘Thus a double interpolation has taken 
place in a section which 1s itself an interpolation. 
When we proceed to inquire as to the provenance of 
the individual passages, xxi. 1-14 is claimed by Budde 
—correctly, without a doubt—for J, and, judged by 
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its contents also, this narrative (in which only vs. 7 
is an addition, and vs. 2b an interpolated explana- 
tory remark) belongs to J; it is the preparation pre- 
liminary to introducing ix. 5, is clearly echoed in xvi. 
7-8, and can only have occurred at the beginning of 
David’s reign, when this crime of Saul’s, which is not 
mentioned elsewhere, was still freshly remembered. 
Ch. xxiv. also belongs to the same period: the desire 
for a census of the people is most easily understood if 
it is referred to the beginning of David’s reign over 
all Israel; and the erection of the altar on the thresh- 
ing floor of Araunah, in my view, precedes the trans- 
ference of the Ark of the Covenant to Mount Zion. 
But in its literary features xxiv. is not so simple; the 
narrative has at least been subjected to drastic re- 
vision, if it is not actually a fusion of two parallel 
accounts: a fundamental form of it in some shape 
may here be claimed as belonging to J. Ch. xxi. 15— 
22 and xxiii. 8-39 both in tone and contents exhibit 
striking points of contact with v. 17-25, and may 
actually have been the immediate continuation of 
v. 25; still, they at the same time have so many 
markedly peculiar features that the conjecture that 
an ancient book of heroes may have been utilised in 
their composition at any rate deserves consideration. 
The two poetical pieces will have to be dealt with 
separately. If, however, the prose supplements are 
also derived from J, their position between 2 Sam. 
xx. and 1 Kings i. is still more difficult to under- 
stand: it can only be explained with the aid of 
Budde’s assumption that ch. ix.xx. were cut out by 
a Deuteronomic hand and replaced by ch. viii. This 
same hand would then have retained the two nar- 
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ratives xxi. and xxiv., for the sake of their theocratic 
character, out of the old narrative material, and have 
inserted them as an important supplement to his 
concluding panegyric: the restorer of the rejected 
material allowed these chapters to remain at the end 
of the book, and inserted ix.—xx. between viii. and 
xxl. The addition of xxi. 15-22 and xxii. 8-39 then 
represents a still later stage, that of the two poetical 
pieces the latest of all. 

11. In this way, then, with the exception of the 
three poetical pieces, ch. vii. and viil., and isolated 
traces of E in ch. i., and perhaps also in ch. xxiv., 
the whole of 2 Sam. emanates from J, and we there- 
fore obtain for Samuel a similar result as in Judges. 
With the exception of a small residuum, the contents 
can be apportioned between J and E, and in this 
connexion it is noteworthy that with the death of 
Saul E suddenly disappears, and thus Rj will be 
substantially the author of Samuel. The latter then 
experienced later much the same fortunes as Judges, 
only in this case the later developments cannot be so 
exactly shown as in the latter book, and, in particular, 
the Deuteronomic redaction has not been carried out 
so thoroughly as in Judges, because the matters dealt 
with in Samuel were too well known and too familiar 
to the popular consciousness to allow of any radical 
transformations being effected. Thus the work of 
Rd restricts itself to slight revision of particular 
passages, and to a very cautious extension of the 
chronological thread, and this redactor has only 
ventured to reject stumbling-blocks like 1 Sam. 
XXVili. 3-25, 2 Sam. ix.-xx., and perhaps also—as 
Budde infers from the absence in it of Deuteronomic 
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traces—1 Sam. xv.; these eliminated pieces—which, 
as in the case of Judges, are for us at once the most 
important and valuable—were subsequently by good 
fortune replaced by a later hand. A time-limit for 
the fixing of the present form of Samuel is furnished 
by Chronicles. 


Poetical Pieces in the Books of Samuel 


12. If we disregard the few short words in 2 Sam. 
iil. 83b, 34a, there occur in Samuel four independent 
poetical pieces, which require special discussion. 
These are : 

(a) The Song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10.—This 
Song does not belong to the old contents of Samuel, 
for the LX_X. exhibits it in a somewhat divergent form, 
and one that has been enlarged from Jer. ix. 22—23, 
while its equivalent of the words mm oy sammy (“and 
he worshipped J. there”), 1. 28, is placed after i. 10. 
It is a psalm, like other songs of the psalter, which 
only a literal interpretation of the metaphorical phrase 
in vs. 5 can have placed in the mouth of the mother 
of Samuel. The psalm, the literary character of 
which does not suggest an early date for its com- 
position, clearly has one distich too many: con- 
sequently vs. 100 is explained for the most part—and 
this is the case even with Klostermann—as “a later 
embellishment ” by which the king is got rid of; but 
the words, as forming a conclusion, cannot well be 
dispensed with, and it will be better to strike out the 
distich 8), which is not read by the LX X., and which is 
not in harmony with the general tone of the Song as 
a whole and disturbs the connexion between vss. 8a 
and 9. The “king” in 100 is, of course, intended in 
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a messianic sense; the possibility of the Song having 
originated in the period of the monarchy cannot 
seriously be taken into account. 

(0) The “ Song of the Bow,” 2 Sam. i. 19-27—a 
dirge over the death of Saul and Jonathan inspired 
by the deepest feeling, and especially in the reference 
to the personal loss of Jonathan of convincing psycho- 
logical truth. The superscription, vss. 17-18, which 
has certainly suffered textual corruption, ascribes its 
composition to David, and appeals to the ancient 
collection of songs, which has already been cited in 
Josh. x. 18, known as the cw 1p (“Book of 
Jashar”), which will come up for discussion definitely 
and finally in § 18, 2a below. There is not the 
slightest ground for doubting the authenticity of the 
Song—both external and internal criteria support 
it in the most decisive way—so that this poem is 
recognised even by “advanced” critics as being a 
genuine survival of David’s poetic activity. The 
text is at many points corrupt, and the entire absence 
of religious motive is worthy of note. 

(c) 2 Sam. xaii.—a longer hymn which, with the 
exception of variants which all tradition necessarily 
involves, is identical with Ps. xvii. For this reason 
this poem, as being doubly attested, is widely regarded 
as the only certainly authentic psalm. But there can 
be no question of authenticity when it is remembered 
that specifically Deuteronomic expressions occur in it. 
Independently of each other, both Loehr and Budde 
simultaneously made the observation that the second 
half of this long poem is marked by a different 
character from that of the first, in which Loehr also 
considers vss. 8-16 to be interpolated. In the first 
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part a pious devotee of the Law is the speaker, in the 
second a warlike king, who can only be understood 
to be either David or Alexander Jannaeus. The 
first half—which, according to Budde, extends to vs. 
25, according to Loehr to vs. 31 (I also include in it 
vss. 26—29 and 31)—has the manner of a psalm with 
a representative character, in which the community 
gives expression to the hope that as a reward for its 
piety and devotion to the Law it will be delivered 
from all enemies and from all need. Budde thinks 
this poem, with the superadded inscription tay$ myad 
15 mim (Ps. xviii. 1, but not 2 Sam. xxii. 1; of: 
also Ps. xxxvi. 1), stood in the psalter, was taken 
thence and by revision into its present form was 
accommodated to the situation required for 2 Sam. 
XxiL, and in this form then found its way back into 
the psalter ; but it seems to me easier to suppose that 
the first half was already in existence, but not yet 
admitted into the psalter, and that the whole poem 
was taken into the psalter from Samuel. 

(d) 2 Sam. wei. 1-7—the so-called last words of 
David, couched in sententious, enigmatic language. 
This piece also is an outcome of messianic thought, 
and is in no case older than Isaiah. The dependence 
of vs. lonthe Balaam-oracles is obvious, and the eschato- 
logical ideas embodied in vss. 6-7 of a punishment of 
the godless by hell fire are first verifiable only at 
a quite late period. We must, therefore, recognise 
in these “words” a wholly reeent Sw» (* oracle”), 
artificially impressed with an archaic character, of 
which the author and time of composition naturally 
can no longer be ascertained. The “last words” 
were no doubt inserted in Samuel at the same time 
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as the psalm, when xxi. 15-22 (in which an account 
of grave personal danger involving David is given for 
the last time) already occupied its present position : 
according to H. P. Smith they are to be regarded as 
forming a conscious counterpart to Deut. xxxii. and 
Xxxiil.; cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 1 with Deut. xxxi. 30, and 
2 Sam. xxiil. la with Deut. xxxii. 1. From the 
absence of these two passages in Chronicles Budde 
infers that they were first inserted in Sam. after 
the time of the Chronicler, who in 1 Chron. xvi. only 
with great effort succeeds in compiling a Davidic 
psalm, and this conclusion must be accepted if 2 Sam. 
xxii. is really derived, even only as regards its ground- 
work, from the actually existent psalter: but this 
view is by no means yet placed beyond doubt, and the 
“psalm” above mentioned hardly stood in Chronicles 
from the very beginning; cf. § 41, 10 below. 


§ 18. Tue Booxs or Krnes 


LireraturE: Commentaries: O. Thenius, K.E.H., 1873, 2nd ed. ; 
A. Klostermann, S.Z., 1887; I. Benzinger, K.H.C.A.T., 1899 ; 
R. Kittel, H.K.A.T., 1900, and History of the Hebrews, 2 vols , 
1895-6, §§ 32 and 51; C.F. Burney, Notes on Heb. Text of 
Kings, 1903. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: A series of essays of B. Stade in 
Z.A.T.W. on 1 K. v.-vii., vol. iii 129 ff., 1883 ; cf. also vol. xxi. 
145 ff., 1901; on 1 K. xxii. 48 f., vol. v, 188, 1885; on 2 K, 
viii. 21-24, vol. xxi. 337 ff, 1901; on 2 K. x.—xiv., vol. v. 
275 ff., 1885; on 2 K. xv.—xxi., vol. vi. 156 ff., 1886; F. 
Schwally, Zur Quellenkrittk der historischen Bucher, Z.A.T.W., 
xii, 157 ff., 1892 (on 1 K. vii. 41-45, xx. 13 ff., 30, xxii. 
19-25); H. Winckler, Beitrage zur Quellenscheidung der 
Konigsbucher in alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 1892, 1-54 
On the history of Elijah: G. Rosch, Si. Kg, xv. 951 5i., 
1892; H. Gunkel, P. Jb., lxxxvii. 18 ff, 1897. On the 
chronology: J, Wellhausen, Jd, The xxq 601) H,, 18T5ge 
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Kamphausen, Z.4.7.W., iii. 193 ff., and Die Chronologie der 
hebrischen Konige, 1883; H. Winckler, op. cit., 77-96; F. 
Ruhl, Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtsnissenschaft, xii, 44 fF, 
1894. 

On the criticism of the text: B. Stade and F. Schwally, 
S.B.0O.T., 1904. On the LXX., J. Silberstein, Z.4.7.W., 
xiii, 1 ff, 1893, xiv, 1 ff., 1894; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta- 
Studien, 1 Heft, 1904. 


1. Kings also is reckoned in the Hebrew canon as 
one book ; in the L.XX., on the other hand, as third 
and fourth Saciedy; and all that was remarked above 
(§ 17, 1) in the case of Samuel holds good here. 

1 K. iii. gives a narrative of the last days of David, 
the complications about the succession, and Solomon’s 
ascent of the throne. Ch. iii.—xi.: reign of Sclomon. 
Ch. xii. 1-24: the division of the kingdom. 1 K. 
xi. 25-2 K. xvii. 6: history of Israel and Judah 
from the division of the kingdom to the downfall of 
Israel. 2 K. xvii. 7-41: concluding discussion as 
to the downfall of the kingdom of Israel, and notice 
concerning the further fortunes of the land. 2 K. 
xvili—xxv.: history of Judah from the capture of 
Samaria to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Babylonian Exile. 

Regarding the first section, 1 K. i.-ii., we can be 
very brief, because it clearly forms the immediate 
continuation and necessary conclusion of the history 
of David in 2 Sam., and is derived from the same 
author. Ch. ii. 27, containing a reference to the 
secondary passage 1 Sam. ii. 27-36, can only be a 
supplement, and ii. 1-9 must also be objected to: 
for vss. 2-4 are purely Deuteronomic in character, 
and strong reasons exist for supposing that vss. 5-9 
also did not stand in ch, ii. from the first, Vss, 
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10-12 are the formal conclusion, as it occurs at the 
end of all the royal reigns in Kings. 

2. In chapters ii.—wi. we candistinguish three strata: 
(a) A series of narratives and short notices which are 
obviously intended to subserve the glorification of 
Solomon, but yet do not conceal the shady side of 
his reign: we must proceed substantially on the 
basis they afford if we are to secure a picture of the 
real historical Solomon. These consist of the follow- 
ing: iv. 2-19 and v. 7-8, which form one connected 
passage ; v. 16, 20, 22-25, 29-28; 31-32, vl. 37-838 5 a 
short account of Solomon’s buildings ; a short account 
of the consecration of the Temple, here more particu- 
larly in its original form consisting of vill. 2a and viii. 
12-13 LXX.; ix. 116-21, 24-27; x. 16-20, 28-29 ; xi. 
7a, 14-28, 40; and here also we must add ch. Alias 
which indeed, as it stands at present, has in its first 
half been subjected to drastic revision. The most 
obvious course is to think of J as the source, for J’s 
historical work can never have ended at ii. 46. Ch. 
viii. 12-18 points directly to J. The LXX. exhibits 
this passage in a somewhat divergent form after vs. 53, 
and concludes it with the words ov« (ov airy yeyparrat 
év BiBdiw THs odfs;1 In which a scribal error of 3X 
for ww has been recognised. Thus here also the 
sua ap (“ Book of Jashar”) would be cited, as in 
Josh. x. 11, 2 Sam. i. 16 J; and if besides David's 
«Song of the Bow” this unquestionably authentic 
utterance of Solomon on the consecration of the 
Temple also stood in this book, the conclusion is 
obvious that this collection of songs—whose title® is 


1 «Ig it not written in the book of Song?”’ 
2 Herder explains it “ Book of the Valiant” or “of the Heroes.” 
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connected in some way with the name pow 
(“Jeshurun”) as a designation of Israel (cf. Numb. 
xxii. 10) was a Judaean work of the time of the 
monarchy (cf: H. Franke, “ Ueber Bedeutung, Inhalt 
und Alter des Sepher Hajjaschar,” Diss., 1887). 

(0) Embellishments of a more legendary character, 
which especially bring out into prominence Solomon’s 
wisdom and riches: viz. iv. 202, v. 2, 8, 6, 9-15, 21, 26, 
29, 30; 1x. 22, 23, 28; x. 1-15, 21-27 ; these passages 
also are undoubtedly of Judaic origin. (c) A Deutero- 
nomic stratum, consisting partly of mere revision, 
partly of work of an independent character. Thus 
ch. ill, 1-15 and v. 17-19 have been subjected to 
drastic Deuteronomic revision, while viii. 15-53, 
Solomon’s prayer at the consecration of the Temple 
(which will be discussed separately later), is purely 
Deuteronomic, and ix. 1—9 is a Deuteronomic parallel 
to i. 5-14, clearly assuming its standpoint already 
in the Exile, and xi. 1-13, with the exception of 
vs. 7a, is also Deuteronomic in character.. Ch. xi. 
29-39, which intrudes in a disturbing manner into xi. 
14—-40—a section in other respects quite homogeneous 
—is in its present form decisively Deuteronomic, but 
seems to have made use of an older groundwork. 
Ch. xi. 41—44 constitutes the conclusion of the history 
of Solomon in set form such as the Book of Kings 
regularly employs to conclude the histories of all the 
kings: it will be necessary to return to this point 
later. In the chronological notice vs. 42 and the 
important verse vi. 1 we recognise the same hand 
which has manufactured the chronological framework 
in Judges and continued it through Samuel. Isolated 
traces of a post-Deuteronomic revision, dependent on 
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P, occur in viii. 1-11, and when in v. 4 (Heb. =iv. 24 
E.V.) Solomon’s empire is described as the region 
beyond the river, in such language we recognise the 
point of view of the official Persian nomenclature as 
exhibited in Ezra iv. 11 and elsewhere. This verse 
at the earliest can only have been written in the 
Babylonian Exile. 

3. No king’s career is dealt with in such detail 
as that of Solomon; with i. 12 there begins a 
comprehensive recital of the whole history of the 
monarchy from the division of the kingdom to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This is a thoroughly 
uniform work, so that it is possible to speak of it 
more definitely as of a historical book by one author. 
First of all the purely statistical information is given 
about each king in stereotyped formula: in the case 
of the kings of Judah, the age of each on ascending 
the throne, the duration of his reign, the name of 
his mother, his death and burial; in the case of the 
Israelite kings, merely the length of the reign, and 
the king’s death; in addition to the information 
dealing with the ascending of the throne in the case 
of the kings of Judah, there is added the correspond- 
ing reign-year of the contemporary king of Israel, 
and vice versd. In spite of some few divergences, 
which for the most part have been caused by some 
material consideration, it is certain that this scheme 
everywhere proceeds from the same hand. In the 
eyes of its author, however, the most important 
matter in this history is the theocratic verdict which 
he deals out to every king, even to Zimri, who 
reigned altogether only seven days. His standpoint 
here is radically Deuteronomic: by the a wate 
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of Deut. which he reiterates, and even verbally 
quotes (2 K. xiv. 6=Deut. xxiv. 16), all the kings 
are measured. In general the author with full 
deliberation made it his aim to present an exclusively 
church history of Israel: for details as to the profane 
history he refers the inquisitive reader, at the end of 
each reign, to a large historical work, the “ Chronicles 
of the Kings of Judah” or “of Israel.” Even in the 
few and scattered larger narratives that he has ad- 
mitted into the book, it is a theocratic interest that 
everywhere predominates: such cases consist either 
of stories in which prophets play the principal rdle, 
or they are accounts about the Temple and the 
affairs of the cultus. As regards the relation of these 
embodied larger passages to the formal statistical 
scheme of the individual kings, there can be no 
doubt that it was the author of these formulas who 
himself included the larger passages: they have been. 
completely adapted to this framework, often pass 
over into it quite imperceptibly, and without the 
latter would in many cases be quite unintelligible. 
Thus 1 K. xvii. presupposes for its right understand- 
ing xvi. 30-338, 2 K. ix. similarly vill. 28-29, just as, 
conversely, 2 K. xi. 1 resumes ix. 27-28 and x. 12-14. 

4, Our next task must be to determine the relation 
of the Book of Kings to the oy “27 that is so 
often cited up to the time of Jehoiachim. As was the 
case in all civilised states of the ancient East, in 
Israel also, from the beginning of the monarchy 
onwards, official annals will have been kept, in which 
the achievements of the kings and personal details 
about them were described. If these annals, perhaps 
just on account of their official character, did not 
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altogether coincide exactly with historic truth, still 
they were certainly loyal to the tradition of facts, 
and in particular in the chronology, which was 
naturally reckoned according to the years of the 
reign of the individual kings, absolutely trustworthy : 
in any case such, if preserved, would form a historical 
source of unequalled and altogether inestimable value. 
The question now is whether, in the own “27 so 
constantly referred to by our author, we have to 
recognise the old official royal annals of Israel and 
Judah. This question is rightly answered by the 
majority of scholars in the negative. More especially 
in the kingdom of Israel, with its constantly changing 
dynasties and usurpers, it is equally improbable and 
impossible that the new monarch simply continued 
the annals of his predecessor, so that these royal 
annals would in themselves have formed a ready- 
made and continuous “book”; and it is still more 
improbable that the lucky stealer of a throne should 
himself have gravely given an official narrative of 
the .wp (“conspiracy”) which brought him to the 
throne, for the guidance of future stealers of thrones 
—and yet it is the fact that twice, viz. in 1 K. xvi. 20 
in the case of the king of a week’s reign, Zimri, and 
in 2 K. xv. 15 in the case of Shallum, who was king 
for a month, express reference is made respecting 
the 7p rwy 1p (“conspiracy which he conspired ” ) 
to the ma 27 19D (‘“ Book of the Annals”), though 
here indeed, as the matter in question in both 
eases concerns only quite ephemeral pretenders, the 
stigmatising process may quite well have come 
from the annals of their fortunate successors (cf. the 
Behistun-inscription of Darius I.). It is also very 
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questionable whether these official inventories were 
accessible, as a matter, of course, to any and every 
one who cared to look into and use them. We shall 
rather have to accept the view that the on 427 to 
which our author refers “belong not to the docu- 
mentary class, but to that of historical literature ” 
(Kuenen, § 24, 8), if indeed they may be said, so 
far as they are still extant, to have issued from the 
documents at all. The annals of the kings of Judah 
and the annals of the kings of Israel were two 
distinct works; then we shall also have to accept the 
mod “27 pp as a third distinct writing. This annal- 
istic work is adduced by the author less as a source 
than as a means of supplementing his own body of 
information: for matters falling within the domain 
of political history—which he excluded from his 
treatment of the theme on principle—the author 
refers to the annals. Still, his statistical material, — 
and consequently the data as to age on ascending 
the throne, duration of reign, name of the mother, 
he undoubtedly did derive from these sources. It 
has been shown, especially by Kamphausen and Riihl, 
that the chronological notices in Kings are essentially 
historical. Regarding the time and place of com- 
position, the character and aims of the representation, 
as well as the authors of these annalistic works, we 
can, of course, form no idea which even approximates 
to definiteness or certainty: in the same way we are 
debarred by lack of knowledge from saying whether 
the short historical notices and dates which are 
incidentally scattered about by the author—such as 
2 K. vill. 22, xiv. 7, xvi. 6 (in all these passages the 
phrase ma orn cy, “to this day”), or 1 K. xii. 25, 
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KV 250, Rue bee AN 2 K. xv. 5, 35), xviii. 8, and 
similar passages—also proceed from the same quarter ; 
but this after all is the most natural supposition. 

5. We now address ourselves to the question as 
to the origin of the more extensive narrative-pieces 
which the author has admitted into his scheme and 
adapted to it, and first of all we will discuss 
1 K. xii—xvi. Here our attention is at once arrested 
by xii. 1-20, an extraordinarily vivid picture of the 
council of Shechem and the division of the kingdom 
resulting from it. The narrative by no means ranges 
itself against the Ten Tribes, and it draws quite 
a false picture of Rehoboam, whom it depicts as an 
inexperienced and hasty young man (cf. xiv. 21); it 
recalls, moreover, xi. 29-39, and shows literary 
dependence on 2 Sam. xx. 1 K. xii. 16 can only 
be understood as an imitation of 2 Sam. xx. 1. It 
is, doubtless, of Ephraimitic origin: both here and 
in the kernel of xi. 29-80, which is closely related to 
1 Sam. xv., it would be natural to regard EK as the 
source; and in the same way with regard to the 
groundwork of xiv. 1-18. ‘This passage in its present 
form has been subjected to a penetrating Deutero- 
nomic revision, but is distinguished by its marked 
superiority to such prophet-legends as that contained 
in the chapter immediately preceding it (xiil.); in 
this case decidedly an older kernel underlies the 
narrative. The reviser is certainly our author him- 
self; cf. xvi. 1-4 and xxi. 20-24. Ch. xili., which 
_ embodies a prophetic legend of a highly grotesque 
sort, demands special treatment. We have good 
grounds for not crediting this to the account of the 
author of Kings, but we must rather look upon it 
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as a quite late production, written in the style of 
the miraculous stories in Chronicles and Daniel. In 
2 K. xxiii—a chapter which itself is not old—the 
reference in vss. 16-18 to the narrative we are 
discussing has been appended later and contradicts 
its immediate context, while 1 K. xii. 32 and 33, 
which verses are transitional to xiii., exhibit a clear 
trace of the “ Grundschrift” (P). Wellhausen has 
made the very attractive conjecture that a remin- 
iscence of the prophecy of judgment uttered by the 
Judaean prophet Amos at Bethel in the reign of 
Jeroboam II. lies at the basis of the narrative (cf. 
§ 20, 9 below). On xiv. 25-28 and xv. 16-22, see 
paragraph 7 of this section. 

6. The proper central core of Kings is formed 
by the group of chapters 1 K. xvil—2 K. x., from 
which 2 K. xiii. 14-21 cannot be disjoined. ‘These 
chapters—which belong to the best and most valuable 
narrative-passages in the O.'T.—give an account of 
the history of the two great prophets Elijah and 
Elisha, and afford us a far-reaching view into the 
secular history of those disturbed and stormy times. 
Here, first of all, must be rejected 2 K. i. 26-16, 
a prophetic legend marked by the same spirit as 
1 K. xiii. and 1 Sam. xix. 18-24; it obviously 
emanates from an altogether later period. The 
remaining material of the narrative is, however, not 
uniform nor by one hand. More especially the four 
chapters 1 K. xvii—xix. and xxi. are marked off 
in this way, and perhaps, also, 2 K. 1. 2-4, 7a, 
which are simply prophetic stories of Elijah without 
any direct outlook on political history. This history 
of Elijah, in spite of many doubtful features, may be 
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regarded as a literary unit; only xxi. at all events 
has been drastically revised, and xix. abridged at the 
conclusion in the interest of the parallel narratives of 
Elisha. The verbal quotation in xvii. 31) from Gen. 
xxxv. 10 (P) is, of course, a gloss, which even forced 
its way into the LXX.; cf: the similar passage, 
which is quite late, in 2 K. xvii. 395. ‘The stories of 
Elisha form a more extensive group, from which the 
narrative of Elijah’s ascension to heaven, which intro- 
duces them, is not to be separated, 2 K. Vill. 
15, xiii. 14-21. They present less a history of Elisha 
than “a series of anecdotal narratives,” which do not 
exhibit any literary uniformity. Ch. v. disagrees in 
material respects with vi. 8—vii. 20; v. 27 in particular 
points with viii. 4-5, while viii. 7-15 runs parallel with 
ch. v. throughout. On the other hand, ch. ii., iv., vi. 
1-7, and viii. 1-6 appear to stand in close connexion 
with one another, as vi. 8—vii. 20 does with xi. 14— 
21 and also with iii, the close connexion of which 
latter with the Elisha-stories has been shown by 
Kittel and Benzinger. They are not derived from 
the living tradition, but are of literary origin: the 
composite character of vi. 24—vil. 20 was first detected 
by Winckler ( “ Gesch. Isr.,” i. 185), that of iv. 8-37 
by Benzinger. By the side of these prophetic legends 
1 K. xx., xxii, 2 K. ix. 1-27 stand as a special 
group by themselves. Here the prophets indeed play 
a part, but the political history is the main feature ; 
they are therefore of inestimable value as sources for 
the history, although they have not been preserved 
intact: in particular Stade has proved Chater ecu ex, 
‘ vss, 12-16 are of a secondary character. ‘The four 
sources (at least) which in a united form lie before 
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us in these prophetic histories, although they make 
reference at many points to the king of Judah, and 
in 2 K. iii, 14 even accord him a certain privileged 
position, still, as a whole, are undoubtedly of Ephrai- 
mitic origin, and as a whole, too, are older than the 
writing prophets; thus they must have been written 
between 850 and 750: no attempt to identify their 
original source with E will succeed. 

7. Side by side with this precious collection of 
Ephraimitic accounts we now encounter a number of 
detailed Judaean histories, viz. 2 K. xi. J=xu, 17j2xvi 
10-18, xvill.—xx., xxii._xxiii. Here the unmistakable 
points of contact of ch. xxii. with xii. are at once 
noticeable, and Wellhausen consequently derives the 
three passages, xi—xii., xvi., and xxii—xxiii, (which 
have this in common, that they deal with the Temple 
and the cultus), from a single source, which in that 
case must have been of comparatively modern date. 
But this view is incompatible with the impression 
produced by ch. xii, and xvi.: it is difficult to regard 
these narratives as post-Deuteronomic ; this, however, 
is obviously true of ch. xxii., and we shall thus better 
explain the striking points of contact with ch. xii. 
already referred to, if, with Kuenen, we regard them 
as resulting from dependence upon the latter passage 
oli | he Inarratives inwoeeKene aa XXIlil., 
which at many points has undergone revision (cf; 
Stade, “G.V.I.,” i. 647-655), was undoubtedly written 
by the author of Kings himself. From the older 
“Temple-history” we may well derive the detailed 
description of the Temple and its furniture in 1 K. 
vi. and vii., for it is improbable that the old history 
of Solomon gave a full and thorough account of these 
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matters. Also 1 K. xiv. 25-28 and xv. 16-22, 
as well as 2 K. xiv. 8-11 and xviii. 14-16, will be 
derived from the same Temple-history ; cf: especially 
im Keexiveee miewithee Ke xis.'4 7, 11, 19, -On-ch. 
xvill. 17—xx. 19, which recurs in exactly the same 
form in Isaiah xxxvi.—xxxix., a detailed discussion 
will be found in § 24, 17 below. In ch. xi., as Stade 
has shown, vss. 13-18a are a fragment of a parallel 
account which has been worked up into the chapter. 
8. Having brought the analysis of the Book of 
Kings to an end, we have still to settle the question 
as to when the Deuteronomic author wrote. If only 
one author were really in question, he would have to 
be placed very late, for 2 K. xxv. 27-80 brings us 
down to a date below 561. On this account K. H. 
Graf (“ Geschichtliche Biicher,” p. 110) explains vss. 
22-30 as a later addition; but, as Kuenen rightly 
remarks, there appears to be no ground for such a 
view, either in the form or substance of the verses. 
Wellhausen long ago called attention to 1 K. iii. 
2 and 3. Both verses are Deuteronomic in character, 
but cannot have proceeded from one hand, because they 
contradict each other, and are mutually exclusive. 
Here clearly two distinct Deuteronomic hands must 
be recognised. ‘The same dualism, however, occurs 
also in 2 K. xvu., which chapter has long been 
regarded as being in a quite peculiar sense the work 
of the author of Kings. In vss. 19-20 and 346-41 
later additions were already recognised by Well- 
hausen. According to the penetrating investigations 
of Stade, vss. 7-17 and 29-34a' are to be rejected also, 
while on the other hand vs. 41 is to be retained, the 


1 Here in particular 0°212¥ in vs. 29 is suspicious. 
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result being that vss. 18, 21-28, and 41 survive as the 
original nucleus. Kuenen pursued the investigation 
still further, and showed that some of the Deutero- 
nomic passages maintain the pre-exilic standpoint, 
and do not yet take into account the downfall of 
Judah and- Jerusalem, while others, again, already 
presuppose these events. To the latter series, in 
spite of Kuenen’s warm protest, 1 K. vill. 15-58 
also belongs, for it is throughout dependent on Deut. 
xxviii. ; on Biblical-theological grounds it cannot be 
regarded as pre-exilic, because its idea of God and 
its representation of the Temple at Jerusalem as a 
house of prayer for all peoples are specifically 
Deutero-Isaianic, and, as its different position in the 
LXX. shows, the passage itself was inserted into the 
text comparatively late. At the most a nucleus 
might possibly be pre-exilic, which, however, in that 
case must have been revised out of all recognition. 
In this way Kuenen comes to distinguish a Rd’ and 
Rd’. Rd’ is the author of Kings proper, and in 
particular is the originator of the characteristic 
scheme for the survey of each royal reign which 
runs through the whole book ; his active life would be 
assigned to the reign of Jehoiachim ({ 600). Every- 
thing up to 2 K. xxiv., which is not expressly to 
be attributed to Rd’, or to still younger hands, 
belongs to him. From Rd* must be derived 1 K. 
ili, 8 and 15 certainly, v. 4-5, vill. 15—53,1 ix. 1-9, 
xvi 4-5.) xvie'7) 112-13, 920K oxi. 426. 236 xvi 
7-17 certainly (the complete dependence of this last 
on Jeremiah was rightly seen long ago by Thenius ; 


1 This section, however, in exactly the same way as 2 K. xvii., 
shows traces of still later revision. 
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vss. 19-20 and 29-34a form a later, vss. 345-40 the 
latest supplement of all), xxi. 11-15, xxii. 15-20, 
XXIll. 26-27, xxiv. 2—4, and, of course, the whole of 
the remainder of the book. This redactor would 
then in xxiv. 5-9 and 18 have imitated the scheme 
of Rd'. Kuenen would also ascribe to him the 
two stories of prophets in 1 K. xii. and 2 K.1.; but 
neither of these displays the least Deuteronomic 
character, and will therefore have to be regarded as 
still more recent. On the other hand, it is in the 
highest degree probable that Rd’ has interposed in 
the scheme of Rd’ and everywhere appended the 
synchronistic notices; according to Riihl, indeed, the 
existence of two synchronists is to be assumed. It 
is obvious that the synchronistic notices are not 
authentic, because nobody in Judah reckoned accord- 
ing to the years of the kings of Israel, and vice versd. 
They can thus have only been calculated artificially, 
and hardly by Rd’, because at many points they are 
in the sharpest disagreement with the historical 
narratives. On the other hand, they cannot have 
been inserted by way of supplement, because the 
somewhat strange arrangement of the accounts of 
the individual reigns corresponds to the synchronistic — 
notices; the king who first entered on his reign is 
first finished with altogether, and then those who 
came to the throne after him in order. Thus, for 
example, the scheme of Jehoshaphat’s reign (1 K. 
xxii. 41-51) is placed after the death of Ahab, because 
he began to reign after Ahab, although in the history 
of Ahab he had already been repeatedly mentioned. 
_ All these considerations combine to indicate that the 
synchronistic notices are derived from Rd’, who is 
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thus responsible for the present arrangement and 
sequence in Kings. In accordance with 2 K. 
xxv. 30, he can have written at the earliest in the 
second half of the Babylonian Exile. To him also 
we shall then owe the chronological notice in 1 K. 
vi. 1, which hardly comes from Rd‘. 
9. If we disregard such quite recent passages as 
1 K. xii. and 2 K. i., not many traces of a later dior- 
thosis occur in the Hebrew text: owipm wipd (“even 
for the most holy place”) in 1 K. vi. 16 is a gloss 
dependent upon P, and similarly in 1 K. xviii. 310; 
in 1 K. viii. 1-11 the Tabernacle has been transferred 
into the text from P, and in other respects the section 
has been subjected to revision; in 1 K. xii. 32 and 33 
the definition of the Feast of Tabernacles in accord- 
ance with the calendar-date shows the influence of Py 
and in 1 K. vii. 48 the any mayn (“the golden altar a: 
standing in the interpolated’ passage vii. 48-50, is 
even derived from P*. But in comparison with the 
whole extent of Kings these are but evanescent and 
trifling details which cannot affect its general Deutero- 
nomic character. On the other hand, a comparison 
of the LXX. reveals that quite late and ona fairly 
extensive scale Kings was still the object of diorthosis : 
more especially the succession and arrangement of 
particular constituent elements—which to some extent 
were only held together in a very loose connexion— 
were still subject to variation, and had not been 
brought to any fixed and conclusive result in the 
third century. Still more significant than this, 
however, is the existence of a series of extensive 
doublets in the LXX.,, following 1 K. ii. 35 and 46 and ~ 
1’ Stade. 
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xl. 24; these are denominated by Benzinger S’, and 
go back to a different recension of the material that 
has been worked up into the Hebrew text... Winckler 
was the first to recognise the high importance of these 
variants as to some extent offering a more original 
form of text against the Hebrew recension, and in 
any case serving to control the latter. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER IX 
BOOK L—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continued 
§§ 19, 20. Hwilic Books and Chronicles 


§ 19. Tue Exitic Book or THE HIsTorY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ISRAEL 


1. Long ago Spinoza recognised that the historical 
books of the O.T., as they now lie before us, form a 
large connected work of history, narrating the history 
of the People of Israel from the creation of the world 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and subordinating the 
whole of the material embodied in it to a far-reaching 
religious pragmatism. ‘This one-sided but yet de- 
cidedly elaborate method of dealing with the entire 
past history of the peculiar people falls within the period 
of the Babylonian Exile; and it was just at that time 
that the conditions, both external and psychological, 
were present which would be favourable to a process 
of this intellectual and spiritual character. The 
downfall of the state and nation stimulated interest 
in the vanished past; the contemplation of ancient 
greatness helped to maintain a brave front—to be 
reminded of the past contributed to prevent ex- 
tinction in the present and conduced to self-preser- 


vation for the future. In such a view of the past, 
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however, it was above all things necessary that 
explanation should be given how it could have come 
about that Jahve gave up His people, His land, His 
Temple to the heathen: the essential problem was 
thus to vindicate the theodicy. And this was effected 
by showing that things were bound to come to this 
pass. The basis for this theodicy was provided by 
the views and ideas of the prophets, and the crystal- 
lisation of these as seen in Deuteronomy. Every 
misfortune that Israel encounters is punishment for 
sin, and especially for idolatry : at bottom it is the sin 
of Jeroboam that has condemned Israel, and the sin 
of Manasseh—in spite of the radical amendment and 
conversion which succeeded it—can only be expiated 
by the downfall of Judah. Thus arose this prophetic 
representation of the history of Israel, which really 
turns the historian into a retrospective prophet. But 
this history-writing we are considering has not only a 
theoretic and retrospective side, but also an eminently 
practical and prospective one. There is a firm and 
deep-seated hope in the nation’s restoration—a 
consummation which was guaranteed by Jahve’s 
word given through His prophets. Under such 
circumstances this prophetic history of the past was 
bound to be regarded as a warning and as setting a 
standard for the future. The new Israel that is 
rising out of the grave of the Exile must avoid the 
sins and failings of old Israel, through which the 
latter fell. In this way, then, we can understand 
how it was that in the Babylonian Exile a far- 
reaching activity in literary historical production 
could have been developed, by men, too, the most 
diverse, but animated by the same tendency and the 
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same spirit; for it was no single hand that composed 
and edited the whole vast work. 

2. This Deuteronomic revision makes itself felt 
in the different books in very different degrees of 
strength: it completely dominates the representation 
in Joshua, Judges, and Kings, while in the Pentateuch 
and Samuel it appears rather more occasionally, and 
in Genesis, ¢.g., leaves only one single clearly demon- 
strable trace. But it has also in its treatment of the 
material made use of a certain amount of criticism, 
has not always reproduced the given material without 
abbreviation, and has rejected passages which appeared 
to it doubtful and threatened to impair the edifying 
character of the historical representation, such as we 
have already had examples of in Samuel and Judges. 
Although we have here the work of a whole school, 
we are still obliged to assume a final redaction of a 
uniform Deuteronomic character, and can ascribe to 
this particularly the few isolated additions in Samuel, 
by which the epoch of that book is intended to be 
organically fitted into the chronological scheme of 
Judges and Kings, in this way superficially investing 
the course of the history with the appearance of un- 
broken continuity, and stamping the representation 
with a connected character. Thus the Deuteronomic 
Exilic Book of the History of the People of Israel 
contained in the Hexateuch JE+D (in the form 
which Rd had given to it), the Deuteronomic Book 
of Judges (cf. §16, 100), Samuel, without 1 Sam. xyv., 
XXVill. 3-25, 2 Sam. ix._xx. and xxi. 15—-xxiii. 39, 
and Kings substantially in the form in which it now 
lies before us, only without 1 K. xiii. and 2 K. 1. 

3. This work later underwent varied fortunes. By 
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the appearance of P on the scene the Hexateuch 
was totally transformed; P also exercised a certain 
influence on the other books, but by good fortune 
only in a very slight degree. To what results a 
systematic revision of the whole pre-exilic history of 
Israel on the basis of P leads we shall see in the next 
section (§ 20), and here it need only be said how 
immeasurable our loss would have been if Chronicles 
had succeeded in displacing and suppressing alto- 
gether Judges, Samuel, and Kings, or if these books 
had survived only in a form produced by such a 
revision : the possibility would then have been denied 
to us of forming even an approximate picture of the 
actual course of the pre-exilic history of the People of 
Israel. In one point only can we rejoice that the 
final Deuteronomic redaction was departed from, in 
so far as the passages were again inserted in Judges 
and Samuel which that redaction had rejected—a 
circumstance which at the same time affords proof 
that the earlier form of Rd’s material still maintained 
its existence up to a comparatively late period side by 
side with his revision. 


§ 20. THE Book oF CHRONICLES 


Lirerature : Commentaries: E. Bertheau, K.E.H., 1874, 2nd ed. ; 
H. Bennett, 1894; W. E. Barnes, 1900; I. Benzinger, 
K.H.C.A.T., 1901; R. Kittel, H.K.A.T., 1902, and History of 
the Hebrews, ii. § 52. Monographs, Essays, etc.: W. Bacher, 
Der Name der Biicher der Chronik in der Septuaginta, Z.A.T.W., 
xv. 305 ff., 1895; K. Budde, Bemerkungen zum “ Midrasch des 
Buches der Kinige,’ Z.A.T.W., xii. 37 ff., 1892. 

On the question of its trustworthiness: De Wette, Beitrage, i., 
1806 (cf. §2, 5 above); C. P. W. Gramberg, Die Chrontk nach 
ihrem geschichtlichen Charakter und threr Glaubwurdigheit neu 
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geprift, 1823; K. F. Keil, Apologetischer Versuch tiber die 
Chronik, 1833; F. Movers, Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die 
biblische Chronik, 1834; K. H. Graf, Geschichtliche Bucher, 
1866 (cf. § 2, 7 above), pp. 114-247; J. Wellhausen, Pro- 
legomena, 2nd ed., pp. 177-239; H. Winckler (cf. § 18 above), 
pp. 157-167. 

On the criticism of the text: R. Kittel, §.B.0.T., 1895. 


1. By the side of the Exilic Book of the History of 
the People of Israel, which has engaged our attention 
in § 19, there appears a historical work which the 
Hebrew canon designates om 34, and which, just 
as Samuel and Kings, is counted as one book. The 
twofold division TrapaNerTromevov a’ and #’ is derived 
from the LXX. The title TrapaNevTromeva ( things left 
over’) characterises “ Chronicles” as a complement 
of the older canonical books of history, adding and 
supplementing what has been omitted from them. 
Long ago Jerome, who retained the Greek designa- 
tion Paralipomenon, wrote these words in the 
Prologus Galeatus: Quod significantius Chronicon 
totius divinae listoriae possumus appellare ;* and so 
Luther designated it as EHrstes wnd zweite Buch der 
Chronika. 


Contents of 1 and 2 Chronicles 


2. The contents of Chronicles run parallel to the 
historical books from Genesis to 2 Kings. 

1 Chron. i.ix.: genealogical register, with short 
notices incidentally scattered within it—i., from 
Adam to Israel, thence (vss. 35-54) Esau—Edom ; 
i, the tribe of Judah; iii., the House of David; 
iv., again Judah and Simeon; v. 1-26, Reuben, Gad, 


1 “Which we may term more significantly the Chronicle of the 
whole of the sacred history.” 
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and East-Manasseh ; v. 27—vi. 28, Levi; vi. 39-66, the 
Levitical cities; vii, Issachar, Benjamin, Naphtali, 
West-Manasseh, Ephraim, Asher; viii., again Ben- 
jamin and the House of Saul; ix. 1-34, list of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem arranged as Judaeans, 
Benjamites, priests, Levites, and doorkeepers, and 
list of the duties of the individual Levites; ix. 835—44 
is a verbal repetition of viii. 29-88. 1 Chron. x.—xxix.: 
history of David—x., death of Saul; xi., David 
anointed at Hebron, and the capture of Jerusalem: 
list of David’s heroes; xii., list of those who resorted 
to David at Ziklag and at Hebron; xi, the holy 
Ark brought from Kirjath-Jearim to the house of 
Obed-Edom; xiv., building of the palace, family 
notices, victory over the Philistines; xv.—xvi., trans- 
portation of the Ark to Mount Zion; xvii, the oracle 
of Nathan; xviii., survey of David’s military exploits 
and officials; xix. 1-xx. 8, the Syro-Ammonite war ; 
xx. 4-8, conflicts with the Philistines; xxi., number- 
ing of the people ; xxii., preparations for building the 
Temple, and commission to Solomon; xxiii, list of 
the Levites and their service in the Temple; xxiv., 
arrangement of the twenty-four classes of priests ; 
XXv., organisation of the Temple-music among twenty- 
four classes of Levites ; xxv., doorkeepers and trea- 
surers: administrators of the external business of 
the Temple; xxvi., military commanders, princes 
of tribes, officials of David; xxviii., Solomon _pro- 
claimed as successor, receives the pattern of the 
Temple, and gold for its vessels; surrender of the 
treasures collected for the building of the Temple; 
free-will offerings. 

2 Chron. i.—ix., history of Solomon. x. 1—xi. 4, the 
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division of the kingdom. xi. 5-xxxvi. 21, history of 
Judah from the division of the kingdom to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. xxxvi. 22-28, Cyrus gives 
permission for the return from Babylon to Jerusalem 
and for the rebuilding of the Temple therein. 

3. This conclusion of the book indicates its origin, 
at the earliest, in the Persian period. And 1 Chron. 
xxix. 7—where for the period of David a calculation 
is made in darics, the Persian coinage introduced by 
Darius I.—makes it clear that the writing does not 
fall within the beginnings of that period. But we are 
obliged to come down still further. For if the gene- 
alogy of the Davidic family in 1 Chron. ii. 19-24 is 
(according to what is probably the original text of this 
highly corrupt passage) brought down in its eleventh 
member to Zerubbabel,' we are thereby carried, with 
absolute certainty, into the Greek period—perhaps 
the first half of the third century—and must assign 
the composition of Chronicles to that epoch. 

4. If the Chronicler wrote at so late a date, he 
must naturally have been acquainted with the older 
canonical books of history. And in fact there occur 
in his work a large number of parallel texts to 
these, which show verbal, or almost complete verbal, 
agreement. 

1 CHRON. x. 1-12=1 SAM. xxxi.; xi. 1-8, 4-9= 
2 Sam. v. 1-3, 6-10; xi. 10-41a=xxili. 8-39; xiii. = 
vi. 1-11; xiv. 1-16 =v. 11-25; xv. 25-29 = vi. 12-16; 
xvi. 1-8, 48=vi. 17-19, 20a; xvii., xviii., xix. =Vii., 
Viil., X.; xx. 1=xi. 1; xx. 2-8 =xii. 80, 31; xx. 4-8= 
xxi. 18-22 ; xxi. 1-27 = xxiv xxix, 27 = 1 KinGs.ii, Lis 


' But cf. on this point W. Rothstein’s “Des Genealogie des 
Konigs-Jojachin,” 1902. 
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2 CHRON. i. 3-138 =1 Kines iii. 4-15; 1. 14-17 =x. 
26-29; 11. 2-17 =v. 16-80; i. 1l-v. 1 =Vi., vil. 18-51; 
v. 2-vil. 10 = vill. ; vii. 11—viii. 2 =ix. 1-14; viii. 4-18 
=1x. 176-28; ix. 1-28 =x. 1-28a; ix. 30-31 =xi. 42— 
43; x. 1-xX1. 4=xii. 1-24; xii. 2-4, 9-11 =xiv. 25-28 ; 
xiepoo I6=— xiv. s0eal xil. 1-2,)238a=—xyv. 1-2; 8. 
Miele ever P1olo xy, 16-18 =xv. 11215" xvii 
1-6=xv. 17-22; xvi. 12—xvil. la=xv. 230-24; xviii. 
2-34 = xxii. 1-36a; xx. 31-xxi. 1 = xxii. 41-51; xxi. 
5-10 —2 KINGS Ville 17-22 xxi. 2=6 = vill. 26-29 
mode | Ox x1 Ol xi xxiv, 1-14, 23-26,°270= x11. 
Te 9 1a? xxv. 124... 11, 17-24) 25-28 =xiv. 
ee fre 1 4 7-20 XXVio 12 xiv. 21-22 > xxvi: 
ee ie eV, Do, 0,7) XRVil 13d, 9= XV. o5—0D, 
38: xxviii. 1-4, 16, 17, 21, 22-24, 27 =xvi. 2-5, 6, 7, 
Seto-18. 20. xxix. 1-29=xvin. 22382 xxx. 1-24= 
XVill. 13—xx. 19 very much shortened ; xxxii. 33 = xx. 
Pipe oa 100, 20-22. 24-95 xxi. 1=10a,218-2 8; 
Oe Are xx xive 12; 8-28 — xxii. XxxiV. 29-32; 33= 
Sxieel os, 4-20) xxxv. 1-19) 20-24 =xxi. 21=23; 
29-30a; xxxvi. 1, 2, 3-4, 5=xxiil. 800, 316, 33-84, 
36a+ 37a; xxxvi. 6a, 8, 9, 10 =xxiv. lu, 5+ 60, 8a+ 
9a, 10-17; xxxvi. 11-21 = xxiv. 18—xxv. 21 radically 
abbreviated. In the edition of the text by Kittel the 
relation of the Chronicler to the parallel literature is 
very ingeniously made clear to the eye. 

That our canonical books of Samuel and Kings lay 
before the Chronicler—directly or indirectly—is shown 
by the mechanical adoption on his part of phraseology 
which in the original falls back upon and is deter- 
mined by passages which the Chronicler has not 
admitted into his text. 1 Chron. xiv. 3-7 is verbally 
= 2 Sam. v. 13-16, although the parallel passage 
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which the civ recalls, viz. 2 Sam. iii. 2-5, has 
not been embodied by the Chronicler, and it is hardly 
possible to see a reference in it to 1 Chron. ui. 1-4. 
The remark, verbally transferred from 2 Sam. pala 
ndurra as mn (“but David tarried at Jeru- 
salem”), is suspended in 1 Chron. xx. 1 completely 
in the air, and is in palpable opposition to vs. 2. 
In the same way 2 Chron. x. 15 verbally = 1 Kings 
xii. 15, although the Chronicler has passed over 
1 Kings xi. 29-39; and 2 Chron. vii. 21 can only be 
understood as an attempt to secure a tolerable sense 
for the textual error p>», which the Chronicler with 
the LXX. must have read already in 1 Kings ix. 8. 
Thus even the textual errors of his exemplar we find 
repeated in the Chronicler, although it is true, on 
the other hand, that in many cases he shows better 
readings than the parallel texts—which is intelligible 
enough, because the earlier historical books were 
more read, and therefore more largely multiplied, than 
Chronicles, in the case of which, consequently, one 
main reason for the growth of textual corruption was 
non-existent. 

5. But in spite of all this material, and even, to a 
considerable extent, verbal parallelism, it cannot be 
denied that the picture as a whole which the Chroni- 
cler produces of Israel’s past is one that completely 
diverges from and is absolutely unlike the picture in 
Samuel and Kings. And this brings us to the cardinal 
question as to the trustworthiness of the Chronicler. 
By everyone who looks at the matter with unpre- 
judiced eyes and who has the historic instinct it must 
be regarded as settled. The first thing that strikes 
one is the Chronicler’s fondness for large numbers : 
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like a regular ‘seven-figure champion,”’ he flings 
about his hundred thousands and millions in this way 
wherever the bare attempt to give concrete representa- 
tion to the things described is sufficient to demon- 
strate their utter impossibility. Further, he altogether 
omits much which stands in his original material, 
while conversely he proffers a very great deal of 
which nothing can be read in the former. And in 
both instances, in the omissions as well as in the 
additions, a very definitely marked and evident aim 
reveals itself. In Chron. we possess the latest and 
most pronounced outcome of that transformation 
of the History of Israel into Church History for 
which the way was first prepared by Deut. and the 
Deuteronomic writers. The favoured representatives 
of the national history are saints, and the history 
must be thoroughly edifying, and in particular 
exhibit the pragmatism of a righteous rule of God: 
must show that every misfortune is punishment for 
sin, and all prosperity the reward of piety, and 
conversely, also, that all piety must realise its reward, 
and all sin its punishment. And, too, the piety and 
dogmas of the Chronicler are throughout those of 
P: “the traditional material is refracted through a 
strange and foreign medium, the spirit of post-exilic 
Judaism” (Wellhausen). Whatever does not fit 
in with this religious pragmatism is passed over in 
silence. Thus of God-rejected Saul we are told 
nothing but his death, which serves as an introduction 
to David’s ascent of the throne; in the same way 
the seven years of Ishbaal’s reign are passed over in 
silence, as well as all the many weaknesses and 


1 “ Messer milione,” lit. “ measurer by millions.” 
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failings of David, and the deplorable occurrences in 
his family ; all the doubtful features of Solomon’s reign 
are ignored, even so comparatively innocent a piece of 
information as that given in 1 Kings ix. 16-17a; with 
the death of Solomon there exists, as far as the 
Chronicler is concerned, only Judah, as being the 
home of the Temple and the legitimate worship ; the 
heretical kingdom of Israel is simply ignored, or, if 
mentioned at all, appears merely to prove the occasion 
of, or punish, eventual sins on the part of the Judaean 
kings. Or where the expedient of silence is not 
resorted to the tradition is remodelled, and here the 
Chronicler seems, in cases where we are able to check 
him, not to go in direct opposition to his original 
material, as, e.g., 2 Chron. viii. 2 compared with 
1 Kings ix. 10-14, or 2 Chron. xx. 35-37 compared 
with 1 Kings xxii. 48-50. How regard for P 
leads to alterations in the original material can be seen 
by a comparison of 2 Chron. xxiv. with 2 Kings xxi., 
or even by so small a detail as is involved in 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 15 and 18 compared with 2 Kings xxii. 8 and 
10, which are quite characteristic examples. All that 
the Chronicler himself contributes independently 
serves pragmatic ends throughout: thus reason must 
be given why the pious Asa became diseased in his 
feet; how it was that the heretical Joash of Israel 
could conquer and take captive Amaziah, who is 
pictured as a pious monarch; how the pious Uzziah 
became afflicted with leprosy, and the pious Josiah 
could fall in battle against the heathen Necho; how, 
on the other hand, it came to pass that the arch- 
sinner and miscreant Manasseh could enjoy unmolested 
the longest reign of all the Davidic princes, and die 
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in peace. And this aim can be shown to be present 
all through. According to the verdicts given in the 
Book of Kings the history of the individual kings is 
construed, or modified in such a way as to suit these. 
And in all this transformation of the old tradition the 
Chronicler is actuated by good faith throughout : he 
has corrected in it what, according to his honest 
convictions, must have been clearly false. Some 
2000 years before the ‘“‘Grafian school” he rightly 
perceived that the old historical books and the Penta- 
teuch are mutually exclusive. Either the representa- 
tion of the historical books is correct, in which case 
the Pentateuch cannot be the basis of Mosaism and 
of the religion of Israel; or the Pentateuchal Law is 
Mosaic, and in that case the representation of the 
historical books cannot be correct. As in the Chroni- 
cler’s eyes, of course, the authenticity of the Tora 
was placed beyond the reach of doubt, he was only 
able to adopt the second alternative, and consequently 
corrected the historical books: he has expounded the 
history as it must have been on the assumption that 
the entire Pentateuch was the basis of Mosaism, and 
has acted in good faith throughout, as also in one 
case, which has nothing to do with the particular 
object he had in view, he has corrected the tradition 
in good faith. Having regard to the well-known 
narrative in 1 Sam. xvii., 2 Sam. xxi. 19 could not 
possibly be correct, but must rest upon an error of 
the tradition, and to rectify this must have appeared 
to the Chronicler the plain duty of a cautious narrator. 

6. At the same time, by such facts as these sentence 
is passed on the material value of that which 1s 
peculiarly the Chronicler’s own. If any result is 
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marked by a clearly discernible dominating objective, 
it cannot be accorded any historical value. The 
representation of the Chronicler and that of the older 
historical books are mutually exclusive, and, such 
being the case, it is only the representation of the 
older historical books that can possibly be as a whole 
the correct one—and all the more so because we can 
indicate the prism which has produced the peculiar 
refraction that is visible in the Chronicler’s work. 
This does not of necessity absolutely exclude the 
possibility that among the material exhibited by the 
Chronicler alone some one or other valid and useful 
detail may occur ; more especially in cases where the 
tendency-aim is not obviously present the particular 
detail in question should be tested carefully and 
without prejudice: with reference to 1 Chron. x1. 
10-47 compared with 2 Sam. xxill. 8-89, so eminent 
a critic as Kuenen (op. cit., § 30, 11) held the view that 
the source from which 2 Sam. xxiii. was derived still 
lay before the Chronicler, and more especially the 
genealogies in 1 Chron. i.ix.—the text of which is 
in a wretched state-—emphatically demand most 
careful sifting. But a narrator whose untrustworthi- 
ness has been demonstrated in all cases where he can 
be controlled, in cases where no such means of check- 
ing him exist has at least a very strong presumption 
against him. And though even such a historian as 
Winckler can regard a comparatively large number 
of the details peculiar to the Chronicler as historical, 
yet the whole picture drawn by the latter is and 
remains completely unhistorical. 

7. One point in the material peculiar to the 
Chronicler remains still to be indicated specially : 
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this is the conspicuous interest he displays in the 
Levites, which is far more pronounced than in the 
case of the priests, and, among matters affecting the 
Levites, especially tm the Temple-music. He deals 
with the entire musical-liturgical side of the cultus 
with obvious relish and with marked expert know- 
ledge. From this fact it has been inferred—without 
doubt correctly—that he was himself to be found in 
this circle, and was thus a Levitical ’emple-musician. 

8. We have so far dealt with the material peculiar 
to the Chronicler as being his own _ intellectual 
property. This, however, brings us, unprompted, to 
the question of possible sowrces for the material that 
diverges from the older historical books, and this 
question must be raised all the more urgently 
because the Chronicler himself is repeatedly appealing 
to sources. Only in the cases of Joram (2 Chron. xxi.), 
Ahaziah (xxii.), Athaliah (xxiii.), Amon (xxxiil.), 
Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah (xxxvi.) are 
such references to sources wanting, and it may be 
remarked generally that Kings also, in the cases 
of Ahaziah, Athaliah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah, has omitted the reference—otherwise usual 
—-to “the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah.” 
Among the sources adduced by the Chronicler we 
can distinguish two classes, historical and prophetic. 

(a) Historical Sources.—¥or the history of David 
reference is made in 1 Chron. xxvii. 24 to oma "27 
+1 3595, and in the very obscure passage xxiil. 27 to 
ood mina. In the case of Asa there is 
cited a Ssttm aam> ovden spp; in the cases of 
Amaziah (xxv. 26), Ahaz (xxviii. 26), and Hezekiah 
(xxxii. 32), a “sw "tr 5p 1p; in the cases of 
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Jotham (xxvii. 7), Josiah (xxxv. 27), and Jehoiakim 
(xxxvi. 8), perhaps also 1 Chron. ix. 1, a “T™ "wn "b; 
in the case of Jehoshaphat (xx. 34), and, according 
to the Massoretic accentuation, also in 1 Chron. ix. 1, 
a "ty 5p "pd; in the case of Manasseh (xxxiii. 18), 
"w sSo nat; and, finally, in the case of Joash (xxiv. 
27), a ovdnr Spo wrt. 

(0) Prophetic Sources.—In the case of David 
(1 Chron. xxix. 29) he appeals to a7 Synnw “2, to 
27 na “27, and to mT 32 “27; In the case of 
Solomon (2 Chron. ix. 29), to s1a7 yn) “I, to ns 
Owo mos and to mmm sy nn; in the case of 
Rehoboam (xii. 15), to TMA AY NT THyow MAT; in 
the case of Abijah (xiii. 22), to a ny sa oI; 
in the case of Jehoshaphat (xx. 34), to sm “27 
Systm Sn qpo-Sy mbyr my aI; in the case of Uzziah 
(xxvil. 22) and Hezekiah (xxxii. 32), to smyth (yi) 
s127 pioxy2; and in the case of Manasseh (xxxiii. 19), 
to in 27, which is palpably corrupt: the LXX. 
gives oyn7 “27 in place of it. 

9. We will deal first of all with the historical 
sources. That the Chronicler in the composition of 
his work made use of written records is clear from 
the genealogies with which he opens his work: he 
cannot purely have invented these. The material 
which he independently presents, that goes beyond 
Kings, exhibits a varied character. As we come 
across in his work detached notices and data which 
have no clear connexion with his special aim, such 
as 2 Chron. xxxii. 80, 33, xxxiii. 14, and similar 
passages, Kittel in his edition of the text has coloured 
these dark red. They are quite similar in character 
with the detached data and notices that occur in 
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Kings, and in such cases the sources used in Kings 
must either directly or indirectly have still lain before 
the Chronicler (cf: paragraph 6 of this section on 
1 Chron. xi. 10-47). Perhaps by his Book of Kings 
he means these materials: at any rate our canonical 
Book of Kings cannot be intended by this term, as a 
comparison of 2 Chron. xxvii. with 2 Kings xv. 32-36 
is sufficient to show. On the other hand, all that 
subserves his special purpose and that helps to invest 
the whole historical picture with its totally altered 
physiognomy must be judged differently. In this 
we are dealing with a very free treatment and ex- 
position of old traditional material, the object of 
which is not so much to narrate history as to conduce 
to religious edification. And of this 2 Chron. xxiv. 
27 affords us a significant indication. Here the 
Chronicler cites a ovdnm rpp wn. As all these 
features are appropriate to Midrash in the technical 
sense of the term, we must suppose that already 
before the time of the Chronicler the history of the 
period of the Israelitish kings had been expounded 
in the style of the Midrash—we have already met 
with narratives of such a character: in Gen. ch. xiv. ; 
in Samuel, 1 Sam. xvi. 1-13 and xix. 18-24; in Kings, 
1 Kings xii. and 2 Kings i. The Midrashic work 
used by the Chronicler was not written by a single 
hand: in the history of Asa 2 Chron. xiv. 1-4 and 
xv. 1-19, in the history of Jehoshaphat 2 Chron. 
xvi. 7-9 and xix. 4-11, are clearly doublets; 2 
Chron. xxx. also (of the Passover of Hezekiah) 
gives the impression, when compared with the 
account of Josiah’s Passover in xxxv. 1-19, of 
being an exaggerated imitation. All the same, the 
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Midrash lay before the Chronicler already in the 
form of a collected work. 

10. In the case of the prophetic sources the fact 
that all the prophets whose names are here adduced 
appear also in Kings or Samuel, while in the historical 
narrative of the Chronicler a whole collection of 
prophets emerges whose names the Book of Kings 
does not hand down, produces a favourable impres- 
sion. As especially characteristic I call attention to 
the fact that in the case of Manasseh, in whose reign 
no prophet comes up for mention in Kings, reference 
only is made in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 19 in quite a general 
way to Words of the Seers. Even the prophet who 
is mentioned three times as 1» or yt» (Iddo) is no 
exception to this rule, because Josephus is already 
aware that the man of God is meant about whom 
1 Kings xiii. gives so detailed a narrative without 
mentioning his name; and, as 2 Chron. ix. 29 shows, 
this was also undoubtedly the opinion of the 
Chronicler (cf: on this point Budde,’ p. 50 f). To 
judge by the manner in which the citation is made 
in 2 Chron. xx. 34, xxvi. 22, xxxu. 32, it might be 
concluded that these histories of the prophets—one 
of which (2 Chron. xiii. 22) is adduced under the title 
yy ssa wate (“Midrash of the prophet Iddo”)— 
simply formed part of the great midrashic work 
already referred to, just as Samuel and Kings contain 
the history of prophets on an extensive scale, and 
from this it might be possible to explain the fact that 
in the cases of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah only 
prophetic sources are adduced, and not historical ones 
at all. Still, there may also have been a special 


1 In the work cited at the head of this section, under “ Literature.” 
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collection of narratives of a midrashic character about 
the prophets, which perhaps bore the general title 
pn “at (2 Chron. xxxiii. 19, LX X.). 

11. All this very extensive material has been 
excerpted by the Chronicler and worked up by him; 
the uniform colouring of the language, with its 
strongly marked individuality, and the specifically 
Levitical-musical colouring of the narrative are to be 
regarded as entirely his intellectual property. This 
makes not the smallest difference to the whole 
matter: the picture drawn by the Chronicler is in 
no respect historical, although he does deduce it 
from ‘sources,” for, assuming their existence, the 
sources themselves were already untrustworthy and 
unhistorical; but it may for many be some sort of 
satisfaction not to be obliged to lay the blame for 
what, in modern language, would be called the 
falsification of history in Chronicles on the author of 
the Biblical Book of Chronicles personally. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER X. 
BOOK I.—HISTORICAL BOOKS—continued 


§§ 21, 22, 28. Hzra and Nehemiah; Ruth and 
Esther. 


§ 21. Ezra and NEHEMIAH 


Lirerature: Commentaries: E, Bertheau, K.E.H., 1862; V. 
Ryssel, 2nd ed., 1887; C. Siegfried, H.K.A.7., 1901; A. 
Bertholet, K.H.C.A.T., 1902. 

Monographs, Essays, etc.: B. Stade, G.V.I., ii. 95-193; E. 
Schrader, Die Dauer des zweiten Tempelbaues, etc., St. Kr., 
xl, 460 ff., 1867; R. Smend, Die Listen der Biicher Esra und 
Nehemia, 1881; E. Nestle (as cited in §17 above), pp. 
29-31, and St. Kr., lii. 515 ff., 1879; A. van Hoonacker, 
Néhémie et Esdras, nouvelle hypothése, etc., 1890; Zorobabel et 
le second temple, 1882, and Nouvelles études sur la restauration 
juive apres Vexil de Babylone, 1896; W. H. Kosters, Het 
herstel van Israel in het Perzische Tyjdvak, 1894 (German 
translation by A. Basedow, 1895); A. Kuenen, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen (cf. § 2,7 above), pp. 212 ff., and 370 ff; J. 
Wellhausen, G.G.N., 1895, 166 ff.; E. Meyer, Die Entstehung 
des Judenthums, 1896; J. Marquart (cf. § 16 above), pp. 28— 
68; Ch. C. Torrey, The Composition and Historical Value of 
Ezra-Neh., supplement to Z.4.T.W., 1896; E. Sellin, Serub- 
babel, 1898, and Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der judischen 
Gemeinde, ii., 1901; J. Geissler, Die literarischen Beziehungen 
der Esramemorien, 1899; J. Nikel, Die Wiederherstellung des 
jiidischen Gemeinnesens nach dem babylonischen Exil, 1900; J. 
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Fischer, Die chronologischen F. ragen in den Biichern Esr. Neh., 
1903, On the criticism of the text: H. Guthe, S.B.0. fhe 
1896. 


1. The two books, which in our Bible are named 
after Hzra and Nehemiah, in the Hebrew canon 
form a single book, as appears from the Talmud, 
from the Massoretic subscription that follows Neh. 
xiii. 81, and from the absence of such after Ezra x. 
44. The LXX. also counts it as one Book of 
Ezra; Jerome, who divides it, at any rate designates 
Nehemiah the Second Book of Ezra. We also shall 
consider and treat the book as a single unit. Its 
contents are purely historical. 


Contents of Ezra-Nehemiah 


Kzra i.—vi.: Return and building of the Temple— 
1, after the capture of Babylon in 538 Cyrus grants 
permission for the return, and gives back the Temple- 
vessels ; 11., list of those who return, and their free- 
will offerings for the building of the Temple; iii., 
in October 537 the altar of the Solomonic Temple 
is again erected, and the Feast of ‘Tabernacles 
solemnised. In May 536 the foundation-stone of 
the Temple is laid, and a beginning made with the 
work of building; iv., the adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin bring about a prohibition by Cyrus of the 
building of the Temple. Correspondence between 
Rehum, Shimshai, and their companions, and King 
Artaxerxes (Artahsastha); v. 1-5, in the second 
year of Darius (520), at the instance of the prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah, the building of the Temple 


is resumed; v. 6—vi. 12, correspondence between the 
16 
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satrap Tatnai and Darius; vi. 13-32, completion of - 
the Temple on the 8rd of March 515, and solemn 
dedication of the same. Ezra vii-x.: Hzra’s first 
appearance on the scene—vii., in the April of 458 
Ezra, the teacher of the Law, is despatched by 
Artaxerxes from Babylonia to Jerusalem as royal 
commissioner ; Viii., list of the heads of families who 
journey with him. Arrival in Jerusalem; ix., steps 
against the foreign wives. Ezra’s penitential prayer ; 
x., assembly of the people summoned for the 20th of 
December 458. A commission chosen to deal with 
the affairs connected with the mixed marriages. 
With an enumeration of the men who had married 
strange women the narrative abruptly breaks off. 

Neh. i.—xiii. 3: Nehemiah’s first governorship—i., 
Nehemiah, the Jewish cupbearer of King Artaxerxes, 
learns in December 445 that the walls of Jerusalem 
are broken down and the gates thereof burned with 
fire; ii., Nehemiah gets himself named in April 444 
Persian governor in Jerusalem. Night ride round 
the ruined walls ; iii., division of the work of building 
among the individual families. Scorn of enemies ; 
iv., Nehemiah’s regulations for the protection of the 
building of the walls; v., Nehemiah carries through a 
remission of debts ; vi., further intrigues of opponents. 
The building of the wall completed, after fifty-two 
days’ work, on the 25th of September 444; vi.., 
measures for safeguarding Jerusalem. Repetition of 
the list given in Ezra ii.; viii—x., in October 444 
reading of the Book of the Law of Moses and solemn 
engagement to observe the same; xi, every tenth 
man selected to be an inhabitant of Jerusalem, List 
of the heads of families in Jerusalem and in the cities 
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of Judah and Benjamin ; xii. 1-26, list of the priests 
and Levites; vss. 27-43, dedication of the walls 
of Jerusalem; vss. 44-47, installation of overseers 
over the Temple-chambers; xiii. 1-3, separation of 
all foreigners. Neh. xiii. 4-31: various notices 
respecting Nehemiah’s second governorship from 433 
onward. From this rapid survey of its contents it 
is already apparent that in Ezra-Nehemiah we do 
not really possess a connected historical work, but 
various accounts of particular events which were 
especially important and significant for the history of 
the people and the theocracy. 

2. If we now consider the book as such, the first 
thing that strikes us is that Ezra iv. 7—vi. 18 and vii. 
12-26 are written in the Aramaic language, and not 
only so, but in a peculiar idiom of Aramaic which is 
characteristically distinguished from that of the Book 
of Daniel. Other differences, however, are still 
more important. Ezra and Nehemiah sometimes 
speak themselves in the first person, sometimes they 
are made the subjects of the narrative in the third 
person. Such passages with the first person (‘I ”) 
occur in Ezra vii. 27-1x. 15, in-Neh. i. 1—-vii. 5, then 
again in xi. 31, where, however, the whole passage 
xll. 27-48 is closely and inseparably bound together, 
and finally xii. 4-31. If in these “I” passages 
there really lie before us authentic memoranda, 
memoirs of the two eminent men named, then they 
will prove to be documents of an importance such as 
hardly anything else in the literature of Israel has 
for us—to be used with caution indeed, which is 
doubly demanded in the case of memoirs, but, on 
the other hand, calculated to bring us in the most 
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complete and immediate way face to face with the 
actual events, to let us to a certain extent see into 
the heart of things. Our next task must, therefore, 
be to come to a decision on this point. 

3. First of all, then, with reference to thea Te 
passage Ezra vii. 27-1. 15, there 1s manifest through- 
out it the same hand and the same spirit; it so 
clearly lives and moves in the events, and gives us 
so profound an insight into the thoughts and moods 
of the narrator, that not the slightest doubt can 
arise as to the authenticity of this fragment of the 
memoirs: only viii. 35-36 stands out from its 
context and exhibits a different manner of expression 
and representation. 

‘The passage begins with thanks to God for an 
imperial firman which (vi. 12-26) immediately 
follows. Objection has been taken to its specifically 
Jewish colouring, but E. Meyer has conclusively 
shown its genuineness in this form: it is derived 
from the memoirs of Ezra. Only vss. 1-11 are an 
introductory “ orientation,” written by another hand ; 
for Ezra would hardly have praised himself in the 
manner vs. 6 does, and, further, from a comparison 
of the genealogy in vss. 1-5 with 1 Chron. v. 21-40, 
it is clear that the Seraiah who is here described as 
the father of Ezra is rather the last principal priest 
of the Solomonic Temple, who was executed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, so that the genealogy only intends 
to assert that Ezra belonged to the high-priestly 
family. Also the jejune account, anticipating the 
contents of ch. viii., which is given in vss. 7-9, 
clearly points to another and external hand—one 
that makes use of and is dependent upon the 
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memoirs of Ezra. That these memoirs suddenly 
break off at ix. 15 can also only be due to the inter- 
position of a strange hand: the events of the next 
thirteen years were clearly of too dismal a character 
to make it desirable to perpetuate the memory of 
them. From all this it follows that we have here 
the authentic memoirs of Ezra, which, however, 
have simply been used as a source by another author, 
and only so far embodied as it suited this writer to 
utilise them. A more extensive fragment of these 
memoirs will meet us in Neh. ix. 6—x. 40. 

4. In Nehemiah the “I” passages are far more 
extensive. At the outset, ch. i. 1—vil. 5 speak 
throughout in the first person, and are of indubitable 
authenticity. This long piece has a far more in- 
dividual colouring than the fragment of LEzra’s 
memoirs, and from it the personality of the writer 
emerges still more distinctly. And, moreover, this 
personality is one of the most engaging and congenial 
to be met with in the whole course of Israelitish 
history; it is that of a man who does not, indeed, 
shrink from using the power that has been conferred 
upon him, but who, without the suspicion of selfish 
motive—nay, even to the extent of renouncing his 
own personal rights and claims—devotes himself 
with a holy enthusiasm entirely to the service of a 
great idea, and does everything in his power for it 
and its realisation. From v. 14 it follows that the 
memoirs can only have been formulated at a con- 
siderably later period. Considerable objection has 
been taken to the datum given in vi. 15, which as 
regards its form also gives rise to suspicion, and it is, 
in fact, not altogether easy to conceive that every- 
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thing narrated in ch. ii—vi. could have happened in 
fifty-two days; but the superhuman exertion of all 
force and strength at command, coupled with the 
extremely skilful division of labour and work, make 
it appear quite possible, and constitute a splendid 
proof showing how far the enthusiasm and energy of 
Nehemiah carried along the whole community with 
him. From what authority Josephus (“ Ant.,” xi. 
5, 8) derives the statement that the building of the 
walls lasted two years and eight months cannot be 
ascertained. 

When we proceed beyond vil. 5, the section vil. 
6-73a attaches itself so naturally and easily on to 
vii. 5 that this important document also must certainly 
be regarded as having stood from the very first in 
the memoirs of Nehemiah. That ch. vi. 735—x. 40 
breaks the connexion, while xi. 1 forms the continua- 
tion of vii. 73a, is generally conceded; but as to the 
meaning and character of the list in ch. xi. no con- 
sensus of opinion has been attained. As ch. xi. seems 
to be the completion of vii. 4-5, it is usually con- 
sidered to be an account of the ways and means 
employed by Nehemiah to increase the population of 
Jerusalem and to make the city defensible; but long 
ago Ewald (“G.V.I.,” iv., 3rd ed., 206, remark’) rightly 
saw that this list—which partly recurs in 1 Chron. ix. 
3-17 — is rather the immediate continuation of ch. vii., 
and refers to the measures taken by Zerubbabel, which 
Nehemiah clearly resumed. ‘Thus this chapter also, 
although it has not been preserved intact, will have 
stood in the memoirs of Nehemiah. The continua- 
tion, it is true, has not been preserved to us: what 

1 K,T,, v. 159, note. 
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it was that God put in Nehemiah’s heart, and for 
what purpose he assembled the nobles and leaders 
of the people, with a view to remedying the evil of 
Jerusalem’s sparse population (vii. 4-5), is not told us. 
The list of priests and Levites that immediately 
follows in xii. 1-26 cannot have been extracted from 
the memoirs of Nehemiah, because it carries on the 
priestly genealogy far below Nehemiah’s time, viz. as 
far as the reign of Darius the Persian, 1t.e. Darius III. 
Codomannus; the Jaddua mentioned there as the 
last member is known from Josephus to have been a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great. On the other 
hand, xii. 27-43 is again an extract from the memoirs 
(even though it has been subjected to revision, as 
Ewald * also rightly perceived), and likewise also the 
passage xiii. 4-81, which, it is true, refers to a period 
twelve years later. The section xii. 44—xiil. 3 certainly 
proceeds from the same hand which revised xii. 27—43 
and inserted the lists in xii. 1-26. Thus the examina- 
tion of the Book of Nehemiah produces, with regard 
to these memoirs, quite the same result as in the case 
of Ezra; so far as they are preserved they are un- 
doubtedly authentic, but have only been preserved to 
us by another hand, which used them as sources and 
made excerpts from them. 

5. We now direct our attention first of all to 
the two passages which take up and interrupt the 
memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah—zra w. and Neh. 
viit.-v. In both, the representation is so vivid and 
graphic, and yields features of so detailed a character, 
that we may be tempted to regard them as due to an 
eye-witness. This would be precluded if the Johanan 
1 Op. cit., 205, remark 9 (=“ Prophets of the O,T.,” v. 158, note 1a) 
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ben Eliashib, after whom (Ezra x. 6) a chamber in 
the Temple is called, were the son or grandson of 
the Eliashib who in the year 433, according to Neh. 
xiii. 4, held the High Priesthood; see Neh. xu. 22 
and 23 (on which verses Kuenen, p. 239, should be 
compared). But everything suggests the indirect ex- 
pression of an eye-witness. For as both passages were 
clearly written by the same hand, the most obvious 
inference is to think of the writer to whom we owe 
the selection and preservation of the memoirs: the 
imperceptible way in which the memoirs glide into the 
narrative we are considering, and the latter into the 
memoirs, is an argument in favour of this view. This 
author has partly taken over the memoirs directly, 
partly on the basis of them has produced a representa- 
tion of his own, so that the intuitive insight and detail 
tbat mark his narrative go back indirectly to the 
memoirs. But Stade has detected that Neh. ix. 6— 
x. 40 has been taken over directly from the memoirs of 
Ezra. It must be pronounced as a prior? probable that 
Ezra narrated, as well as the first attempt to carry, So 
also the final triumph of his cause. And for this view 
there exist positive grounds. Ch. ix. 6 begins in the 
LXX. with the words cai e’rev’ Erdpas—and quite rightly 
so, because this prayer can only be conceived of as 
spoken by a single person, and it is twin-brother of 
Ezra ix. Further, we find the communicative form 
of the narrative with “we” recurring in Neh. x., just 
as it is characteristic of Ezra viii. As the most 
weighty proof I add here the divergences from P!— 
already spoken of above in § 12, 12—which occur in 
Neh. x., and which become the more inexplicable the 
later the date is at which the passage is placed: only 
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their traditional place in the memoirs of Ezra could 
have preserved them at all. The sections Ezra x. 
and Neh. vii. 73b-ix. 5 have thus been composed on 
the basis of the memoirs by an author living after 
Kzra and Nehemiah, in whom we can place implicit 
faith as regards what is narrated by him. 

6. There still remains Ezra i.-vi. to form an 
estimate of. Here the first thing that strikes us is 
that the opening verses i. 1-8aa are almost verbally 
the same as, and are obviously identical with, the 
concluding verses of Chronicles (2 Chron. xxxvi. 
22-23). Hence the conclusion was long ago deduced 
that the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah is the continuation 
of Chronicles, and originally formed in conjunction 
with it one continuous historical work, so that the 
Chronicler would thus be the final author also of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. And this opinion is, in fact, supported 
both by external and internal grounds. Wherever 
in Ezra-Nehemiah older sources are not present in 
the composition, style, spirit, point of view, and mode 
of expression are altogether those of the Chronicler— 
there is the same rigorously legalistic, Levitical 
character, with special predilection for the musical 
side of the cultus, the same joy in lists and large 
numbers, the same colouring of the representation in 
agreement with the language of the later Psalms. 
Ch. i. and iii. bear this manner of the Chronicler on 
their face; ch. 1.=Neh. vii., and thus is borrowed 
from the memoirs of Nehemiah. ‘There is still the 
question as to the origin and character of the Aramaic 
passage iv. 7—vi. 18 to be settled. Here suspicion 
might be aroused by the circumstance that the last 
verses of the Aramaic passage (vi. 16-18) cannot be 
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separated in substance from vi. 19-22, and, in the 
same way as these latter, must have been written by 
the Chronicler himself, who naturally had as much 
command of the Aramaic language as of the Hebrew. 
But the purely narrative section v. 1—vi. 15 is marked 
by so peculiar a character, and one that diverges so 
much from the manner of the Chronicler, that there 
can be no doubt that the Chronicler here made use 
of a special source written in Aramaic. This Aramaic 
source contained in particular a rich store of docu- 
ments and authoritative pieces whose genuineness 
has been placed by E. Meyer beyond the reach of 
doubt, and shows itself throughout extremely well 
informed exactly in those points which have given 
occasion for doubt and hesitation, as has been con- 
vincingly proved especially by Stade. In using this 
Aramaic source, however, the Chronicler was un- 
fortunate enough to misunderstand the matter 
detailed in iv. 6 and the document embodied in iv. 
7-23, and has assigned them a false position: the 
correspondence between Rehum and _ Artaxerxes 
belongs, as Bertheau already rightly perceived, to the 
period between Ezra x. and Neh. i. In order to fit 
them into connexion with his narrative, the Chronicler 
then wrote vs. 24. Still, we have every reason to be 
grateful to him for his misunderstanding, because it 
is only by reason of it that this highly interesting 
passage has been preserved to us. It is certain that 
the latter is derived from the Aramaic source of the 
Chronicler, and this being so it cannot have been 
written earlier than ci7ca 450, but rests upon extremely 
good information. 

7. Accordingly, we have to conceive the origin of 
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the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah as follows. The author 
of the book in its present form is the Chronicler. 
He made use of: 

(a) An Aramaic source written not earlier than 
450, which contained the history of the building of the 
Temple and the walls, together with a considerable 
amount of original documentary evidence; and this 
is to be regarded as thoroughly trustworthy. From it 
Ezra iv. 8-22, v. 1-vi. 16 have been taken verbally. 

(6) The memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah, which, 
however, no longer lay before the Chronicler in their 
original form, but worked up into the writing of a 
later author. For proof of this appeal is usually 
made to the fact that the relation of Ezra ii. 1-iii. 1 
to Neh. vii. 6—vill. 1a shows how Neh. vii. already lay 
before the Chronicler in the connected form in which 
we now read it. This proof is not convincing, because 
the words in question also fit Ezra ui. 1 well and 
naturally in the connexion in that place; but all the 
same I do not doubt the correctness of the supposed 
fact. From this work the Chronicler borrowed Ezra ii. 
and the essential nucleus of his book, Ezra vii. 12—Neh. 
xi. 36, and further also Neh. xu. 27—43 and xii. 4-81. 
It is possible that this is identical with the 427 7p 
oot (book of the Chronicles”) which is adduced 
in Neh. xii. 23, and according to that passage reached 
even until the days of Johanan the son of Eliashib. 
It must remain a moot question whether the serious 
breaks in the narrative which occur after Ezra x. 44 
and Neh. xi. 36 are due to the Chronicler, or already 
existed in his original authority. 

(c) It is in itself sufficiently obvious that the 
Chronicler wrote Ezra i., iil. 2—iv. 7, and iv. 24, and 
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has antedated here the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the Temple, and the beginning of the work of 
building, in placing these events immediately after 
the return of the exiles ; in view of the unmistakable 
assertions of Haggai and Zechariah this cannot be 
right. Further, he wrote Ezra vi. 16-vii. 11, Vill. 
25-36, and Neh. xii. 1-26, xii. 44-xi. 8, and may 
also in details have revised his original authority, as 
we discovered this in all probability for the section 
Neh. xii. 27; at any rate, Torrey and Geissler have 
noted an undoubted literary relationship existing 
between the memoirs of Ezra and the work of the 
Chronicler. 

(d) The doublets Ezra i. 1-3aa=2 Chron. xxxvi. 
22-23 are easily explained. After the formation of 
the Chronicler’s great historical work, that part of it 
was first of all received into the canon which was 
quite new and narrated things and events of which 
hitherto no account had been available. And with 
this accords the circumstance that in the Jewish 
canon Kzra-Nehemiah precedes Chronicles. Later 
still the rest of the work, which would naturally 
appeal much to the sympathies of later times, was 
considered worthy of a place in the canon, and the 
verses in question were retained here because it was 
preferred to bring the book to a close with the 
consoling prospect of vs. 23, rather than with the 
lugubrious picture of vss. 17-21. In an exactly 
analogous way Kings is brought to an end, not with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but with the pardon of 
Jehoiachin. 

8. Recently the accounts embodied in the Book of 
Kzra-Nehemiah have been subjected to a searching 
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criticism of their subject-matter. Hoonacker, indeed, 
regards the circumstances narrated as historical, but 
thinks that, having regard to a variety of difficulties 
that are present, the chronological sequence must be 
reversed, and Ezra’s active life placed after that of 
Nehemiah: the Artaxerxes whose seventh year is 
mentioned in Ezra vii. 7 ff. is, according to him, not 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, but Artaxerxes II. 
Mnemon, and Ezra’s visit and work of reform con- 
sequently fall in the year 398. Kosters, who agrees 
in one important point with Hoonacker, goes much 
further than the latter. According to him, a return 
of exiles in the second year of Cyrus did not take 
place at all; the building of the Temple and the 
walls was rather the work of the population that had 
remained behind in the land (2 Kings xxv. 12), of whom 
Zerubbabel and Nehemiah were governors; Ezra’s 
visit and work of reform fall in the second governor- 
ship of Nehemiah, after the events narrated in Neh. 
xi. 4-31. Kzra arrived for the first time after 433 ; 
first of all the community was reconstituted by the 
dissolution of the mixed marriages, and then solemnly 
bound to the observance of the Law which had been 
brought with him by Ezra: the first return-journey 
under Zerubbabel, with all those who joined them- 
selves with him, has been invented by the Chronicler, 
who reversed the order of events. Finally, according 
to Torrey, the “I” passages, with the exception of 
Neh. i.—ii.¢ and iii. 33—vi. 19+, have been fabricated 
by the Chronicler, who in them created his master- 
piece, and Nehemiah also belongs to the reign of 
Artaxerxes II. Hoonacker’s reconstruction was 
already rejected and refuted by Kuenen, and Well- 
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hausen has energetically opposed Kosters: since E. 
Meyer’s demonstration of the authenticity of the 
documents in Ezra iv.—vii., this hypercritical recon- 
struction has lost all claim to serious consideration, 
and we may rest assured that in Ezra-Nehemiah we 
have every reason to recognise an essentially trust- 
worthy recital of the events narrated therein. 


§ 22. THE Book oF RutruH 


Lirerature: Commentaries: E. Bertheau, K.E.H., 1883, 2nd ed.; 
Cc. H. H. Wright, 1864; A. Bertholet, K.H.C.A.T., 1898; 
W. Nowack, H.K.A.T., 1902. Essays, monographs, etc.: K. 
Budde, Z.4.T.W., xii. 43-46, 1892; J. A. Bewer, St. Kr., 
Ixxvi., 328 ff., 502 ff, 1903; L. Kohler, Th. 7., xxxviii., 
458 ff, 1904. 

1. The Book of Ruth contains, in the form of a 
vivid poetic recital, a charming idyll, mainly consisting 
of a simple family-history of the Moabitess Ruth, 
who, however, by the concluding words of the book 
is assured a position of far-reaching importance and 
significance: this Moabitess. though by descent a 
mere heathen, is yet in piety a true daughter of 
Israel, and was proved worthy of becoming the 
ancestress of David. In accordance with this, we 
should have expected to find the book between Judges 
and Samuel, where as a matter of fact the LXX., 
Vulgate, and the German and English Bibles have 
placed it, and where we should have looked to find 
it all the more readily because the history of Samuel’s 
youth forms a similar idyll. When in spite of this 
we find it separated from the historical books in the 
Jewish canon, we are led by this circumstance to 
assign the origin of this little book to a period when 
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the collection of the historical books had already 
been closed. 

2. And other grounds still weightier exist which 
favour a later period as the time of its composition. 
The time-indication in the days when the judges 
judged (i. 1) presupposes the rigidly fixed chrono- 
logical system of the Deuteronomic Exilic History 
of Israel. The language of the book is strongly 
tinged with Aramaisms, and has many peculiarities 
which point with convincing and cogent force to 
the post-exilic period ; while, on the other hand, the 
recital itself is mainly composed of reminiscences of 
older historical works, especially J. Quite a striking 
and convincing example is to be seen in Ruth iv. 7 
compared with Deut. xxv. 9; here a custom which 
was current in the times of Deuteronomy is expressly 
explained as if it were an antiquarian curiosity. The 
conclusion (iv. 18-22), which displays the schematic 
arrangement of the genealogies of P, had better be 
left out of account, because it may have been added 
later as the completion of vs. 12. 

3. The only plausible ground that can be adduced 
for assigning the composition of the book to an 
earlier period is the large-hearted candour displayed 
here in tracing David’s descent to a Moabitish 
ancestress, and on this account many feel compelled 
to maintain a place for the book in the pre-Deutero- 
nomic period (cf: Deut. xxiii. 4), or at any rate before 
the time of Ezra, when the purity of families and of 
family-descent was guarded with rigorous care. But 
these doubts cannot continue with any force in the 
presence of the material reasons to the contrary that 
have been adduced, and thus nothing remains but 
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to see in Ruth a deliberate protest against the strict 
point of view—a protest intended to show that not 
bodily descent but the disposition of the heart is the 
main thing, and that even union with a truly pious 
heathen woman is blessed by Jahve. If the 
genealogy at the end was inserted later, we should be 
obliged to make the author of Ruth a contemporary 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, who took up, as the starting- 
point of his polemic, the tradition of a Moabitish 
ancestress of David—a tradition which could neither 
be denied nor concealed. In this case, side by side 
with its generally acknowledged high aesthetic value 
the little Book of Ruth also possesses an ethico- 
religious worth at least equally high. 


Remark.—Recently Kohler has endeavoured to show that 
this conception of the character of the book is an erroneous one, 
for if the supposed polemical tendency does not clearly emerge, 
then the real heroine of the narrative is not Ruth but Naomi; 
in this connexion he indicates many obscurities in the narra- 
tive which hitherto have been insufficiently appreciated. But 
generally speaking it is by no means a fault if a polemical or 
special purpose does not make itself felt too palpably and 
insistently ; and that for the unsophisticated intelligence Ruth 
is the person who is the central object of the author’s delineation 
is attested by the consensus of more than two thousand years. 
The one and only object of the entire narrative in ch. i. is.to 
create a situation in which a man of Israel would have been 
obliged, in accordance with the law of the Levirate-marriage. 
to espouse a Moabitess. 


§ 23. THe Book or EstHER 


LiteraTUuRE: Commentaries: E. Bertheau, K.E.H., 1862; V. 
Ryssel, 2nd ed., 1887; J. W. Haley, 1895; G. Wildeboer, 
K.H.C.A.T., 1898; C. Siegfried, K.H.A.T., 1901. Essays, 
monographs, etc, on the Feast of Purim: P, de Lagarde, 
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Purim, etc.,’ 1887; H. Zimmern, Z.A.T.W., xi. 157 ff, 
1891; F. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 1892, § 14; 
B. Meissner, Z.D.M.G., 1. 296 ff., 1896; W. Erbt, Die 
Purimsage in der Bibel, 1900. 


1. The Christian expositor of the O.T. would 
prefer to pass over the Book of Esther altogether, 
and at any rate does not care to occupy himself with 
it more than is absolutely necessary ; for, valuable as 
this book is to us as a document for the history of 
religion, in receiving it into the collection of the 
sacred writings the framers of the canon committed 
a serious blunder. All the worst and most unpleasing 
features of Judaism are here displayed without dis- 
guise ; and only in Alexandria was it felt absolutely 
necessary to cover up the ugliest bare places with a 
couple of religious patches. Moreover, in Palestine 
also it provoked some opposition, and was not ad- 
mitted into the canon without warm protest. 

2. It is clear that the Book of Esther—which 
recounts to us how, after Vashti had been repudiated, 
Esther, the adoptive daughter of the Jewish exile 
Mordecai, became the consort of the Persian King 
Ahagvero§ (7.e. Xerxes), and in this position broke 
up the plot of Haman, the enemy of the Jews, 
and procured the Jews a bloody revenge on their 
opponents—is simply a historical romance; this is 
now fully recognised by all scholars who occupy a 
position of scientific freedom in investigation; and 
even though one or other feature of the account 
should ultimately rest upon a basis of actual fact, 
such elements have been worked up so freely, and 
made subservient to the author’s special object to such 


an extent, as to have been deprived of all historical : 
Li, 
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value. The aim of the book is simply to provide an 
explanation of and to reeommend the Feast of Purim : 
only with respect to ix. 20-82 have doubts of an 
isagogic nature been raised, but without cogent 
reason. 

3. The question as to the age and place of origin 
of Esther is coincident with the similar question as 
to the Feast of Purim. The first clear attestation 
of the latter is met with in 2 Macc. xv. 86, where 
the Day of Nicanor (13th of Adar) is described as 
7 po pas 7pmepas TNS Mapdoyarkas PE pas (“the day before 
Mardocheus’ Day”). That the Feast of Purim is 
intended by the descriptive term MapJdoxyacy juépa 
(“‘ Mardocheus’ Day ”) here is obvious. But in view 
of the considerable distance of time that separates 
2 Macc. from the events it narrates, it cannot be 
deduced from this passage that Purim was observed 
in the age of Judas Maccabaeus: the evidence is 
proof positive only for the time of the author. 
Though it is not strictly a proof, yet a very strong 
presumptive argument for not carrying the origin of 
Esther and Purim very far back is afforded by the 
silence of Jesus ben Sira as to Esther and Mordecai 
in the rarépwy vuvos (Ecclus. xliv.—xlix.)—a fact which 
is not easily explicable if Purim was celebrated, and 
Ksther generally known, in the time of Ben Sira. 
Although the scene of it is laid in the time and at 
the court of Xerxes, it is clear that the book itself 
was not written during the supremacy of the Achae- 
menidae from the way in which Xerxes and the 
Persian Empire are spoken. of (i. 1), as of things 
which have long since faded into the domain of 
historical reminiscences, in referring to which it is 
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necessary to refresh the reader's memory. The 
language also, though it carefully abstains from 
the use of such late characteristic marks as the 
employment of » for the relative, and obviously 
exhibits traces of effort to display a purely Hebrew 
colouring, shows that the book belongs to the latest 
period of Jewish literature (cf, on this point, 
Siegfried, “ Einleitung,” § 8). The fanatical and 
aggressive hatred that it breathes against all non- 
Jews is most easily explained as an echo of the 
religious war against the savage oppression of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and Haman’s plot (ch. iii. 8-9) 
is, in fact, the unmistakable counterpart of the 
designs of Antiochus (1 Mace. i. 41, iil, 34-86): 
it is not, however, like Daniel, a product of that 
great and stirring time itself; we must rather accept 
the view of Kuenen, who assigns it a date towards 
the end of the Jewish struggle for freedom in 135, 
when religious enthusiasm in the case of many had 
weakened into a more worldly feeling, and, in con- 
sequence of past events, Jewish national feeling had 
adopted a rigorously exclusive attitude against every- 
thing non-Jewish, while on the other hand, by the 
wonderful results of the little people’s efforts against 
the forces of the gigantic empire of the Seleucids, 
national pride must have been deeply stirred and 
inspired with confidence of victory. 

4. But what is the reason for giving the whole 
story a Persian setting, and why is the word om 
(“Purim”) in ch. iii. 7 and ix. 19 explained from 
Persian, and that, too, incorrectly, smce there is no 
Persian word pér with the meaning Jot? All this 
suggests that we should look for the origin of the 
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Feast of Purim in Persia; consequently Lagarde 
explains Purim—to designate which we meet with 
the names Ppovpaca and govpdaa in the oldest Greek 
tradition—as the transformed and adapted Persian 
festival of Farwardigan, and in addition he points out 
the presence of characteristic features of two other 
high Persian festivals, those of wayopovia and of the 
Feast of the Beardless. Kuenen approves of the 
conjecture of M. J. de Goeje, who calls attention to 
the likeness of Esther to Scheherezade, the heroine 
of the Tales of the Thousand and One Nights, and 
from this deduces the conclusion that the author of 
Esther is dependent upon an old Persian tradition of 
which the form of the Thousand and One Nights is 
also an embodiment. Such being the case, it is easy 
to suppose that the author was not a Palestinian at 
all, but belonged to the numerous Jewish population 
living in Mesopotamia and Persia. Zimmern main- 
tains a Babylonian origin for the festival, regarding 
it as a transformed Zagmuk—.e. New Year Festival, 
when the gods, under the presidency of Marduk, met 
together in an assembly (puhru) and cast the lots 
which were to decide the destinies of the next year. 
Schwally accepts both solutions, and would also 
postulate the presence of genuine Israelitish elements, 
which he regards as survivals of a cult of the dead. 
Meissner points out that the descriptions given by 
later authors of the Persian feast of Sakaia, which 
was widespread throughout the whole of the Orient, 
can only be explained from a mixture of the old 
Persian Farwardigan with the Babylonian Zagmuk- 
festival; while P. Jensen* recognises the presence 
' Ap. Wildeboer, pp. 173 ff. 
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also of Elamitic ingredients, Just as the scene of the 
story is in fact laid in Susa, the old Elamite capital. 
That Purim is not of purely Jewish origin may be 
regarded as certain. 

5. It is characteristic of the Judaism of the last 
years of the pre-Christian period that this book 
enjoyed the greatest possible favour, being preferred 
even to the Psalms and Prophets, and accorded a 
position of equal consideration with the Tora. 
Eloquent evidence of this great popularity is afforded 
by the fact that we possess three Targums, several 
Midrashim, and two widely divergent Greek recensions 
of Ksther. Of the three Targums, that printed in the 
Antwerp Polyglot reproduces the Hebrew text in a 
fairly literal version, while the two others prove 
to be Haggadic developments of the traditional 
material. 


Remark.—According to H. Willrich (“ Judaica,” 1900, pp. 
1-28), the story of Esther is to be regarded as a disguised 
delineation of Egyptian affairs, and the AhaSvero’ mentioned 
in it is the notorious anti-Jewish Ptolemy VII. Physkon 
(reigned 146-117). 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER XI 


BOOK II.—B. PROPHETIC BOOKS 


Lirerature: J. G. Eichorn, Die hebriischen Propheten, 3 vols., 
1816-1819; H. Ewald, Prophets of the Old Testament, 
5 vols., 1867-1868; A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie 
onder Israel, 2 vols., 1875; B. Duhm, Die Theologie der 
Propheten, 1875; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel and 
their Place in History, 1895, 2nd ed.; F. Giesebrecht, Die 
Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten, 1897; F. 
Hitzig, Die prophetischen Bucher des A.T. iibersetzt, 1854. 


§ 24. IsAIAH 


LireraturE: Commentaries: C. Vitringa, 2 vols., 1714, 1720; 
J. C. Déderlein, 1775; Lowth-Koppe, 4 vols., 1779-1781 ; 
W. Gesenius, 3 vols., 1821; F. Hitzig, 1833; F. Delitzsch, 
B.C\A.T., 1889, 4th ed.; K. Bredenkamp, 1887; A. Dill- 
mann, K.#.H., 1890, 5th ed.; R. Kittel, 1898, 6th ed.: B. 
Duhm, H.K.A.T., 1902, 2nd ed.; K. Marti, K.H.C.A.T., 1900. 

Monographs, Essays, etc.: T. K. Cheyne, Introduction to the Book 
of Isaiah, 1895 (German translation by J. Boehmer, 1897) ; 
F. Giesebrecht, Beitrige zur Jesaiakritik, 1890; C. H. Cornill, 
Die Komposition des Buches Jesaia, Z.A.T. W., iv. 83 ff., 1884; 
H. Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesata, 1885; H. Hackmann, 
Die Zukunfisermartung des Jesaia, 1893; P. Volz, Die vorevil- 
wsche Jahveprophetie und der Messias, 1897 ; A. Soerensen, 
Juda und die assyrische Weltmacht, 1885; J. Meinhold, Jesaia 
und seine Zeit, 1898, and Studien zur israel. Religionsgeschich., 
i. 89-159, 1903. 

On the criticism of the text: G. Studer, J. d. Th., iii. 706 te 
1877, ve 63 1,9870, vil 161 1681: Pde Lagarde, 
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Semilica, i. 1-32, 1878; J. Bachmann, Alitestamentliche Unter- 
suchungen, 1894, 49-100 ; T. K. Cheyne, 8.B.0.T., 1899. On 
ch. iii. 16 ff, H. Oort, Th. T., xx., 561 ff., 1886. On ch. iv., 
B. Stade, Z.A.T.W., iv. 149 ff., 1884. On ch. vii.-ix., 
K. Bredenkamp, Vaticintwm de Immanuale, 1880; K. Budde 
in Etudes dédiées & Mr. Leemans, 1885, 125 ff.; F. Giesebrecht, 
St. Kr., lxi., 217 ff, 1888; H. Winckler, (see §18 above), 
pp. 60-76. On ch. xi. 1ff., G. Beer, Z.4.T.W., xviii., 345 ff., 
1898. On ch. xiv. 24-27, B. Stade, Z.4.7.W., vi. 16, 1883; 
BD Oort, ha. xx, 19351886, Onich: xv.-xvi) F.. Hitzig; 
Des Propheten Jona Orakel tiber Moab, 1831; H. Oort, Th. T., 
xxi. 51 ff., 1887; W. W. Baudissin, St. Kr., lxi., 509 ff., 1888 ; 
On ch. xviii.-xx., B. Stade, De Isaiae vaticiniis Aethiopicis, 
1873; H. Winckler, pp. 142-156. On xxi. 1-10, P. Kleinert, 
St. Kr., 1,167 ff., 1877; F. Buhl, Z.4.T. W., viii., 157 ff., 1888; 
and B. Stade, zbzd., pp. 165 ff. On ch. xxi. 15-17, H. Winckler, 
pp. 420-425. On ch, xxii. 15-25, A. Kamphausen, Amer. 
Journ. of Theology, v. 43 ff., 1901. On ch, xxiv.—xxvii., 
R. Smend, Z.A.T.W., iv. 161 ff., 1884; H. Oort, Th. T., xx. 
166 ff., 1886; J. Boehmer, Z.A.T.W., xxii., 372, 1902. On 
ch, xxviii._xxxiii.,, M. Briickner, 1897. On ch. xxviii., 
J. Meinhold, St. Kr., lxvi., 1 ff., 1893. On ch, xxxii.—xxxiii., 
B. Stade, Z.A.T.W., iv., 256 ff., 1884. On ch. xxxvi,-xxxix., 
B. Stade, Z.4.T.W., vi. 172 ff., 1886; H. Winckler, pp. 26-49; 
J. Meinhold, Die Jesaiaerzihlungen, Jes. xxxvi,-xxxix., 1898. 
On ch. xxxvii. 22-32, K. Budde, Z.A.T.W., xii. 31 ff, 1892. 
On ch. xxxviii. 9-20, A. Klostermann, St. Kr., lvii., 157 ff, 
1884. On the Second Isaiah, L. Seinecke, Der Evangelist 
des A.T., 1870; A. Klostermann, Z.L.Th., xxxvii. 1 ff., 1876; 
J. Ley, Historische Erklarung des zneiten Teiles des Jesaia, 
1893; H. Oort, Kritische anteekeningen, etc., Th, T., xxv. 
461 ff.,1891. Critical edition of the text, Hebrew and German, 
by A. Klostermann, 1893. For the literature on the Songs 
of the Servant of Jahve, and on the question of a Trito- 
Isaiah, see paragraphs 21 and 22 of this section below. 


1. In the order of the books which is familiar to 
us, the Prophetic Writings are opened by Isaiah. A 
well-born native of Jerusalem—the son of a certain 
Amoz—Isaiah began his career of prophetic activity 
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in the death-year of King Uzziah (vi. 1). He was 
married (viii. 1), and the father of several sons (vii. 3, 
vii. 3). Although not of royal descent, he appears 
to have belonged to the higher ranks of society. 
His influence and activity, sustained as they were 
not by the possession of any formal office, but merely 
by the weight of his own personality and the power 
of his own religious convictions, must have been 
great and of far-reaching importance, and they 
lasted for more than a generation. His career 
coincided with a period of critical importance for 
Judah, when, after the downfall of Israel, Judah 
became the sole representative of the faith of J ahve, 
and when, in the fate of the tiny land, the destinies 
of the world were mirrored. According to a later 
legend, which is perhaps referred to already in 
Heb. xi. 37, he is said to have suffered a martyr’s 
death, at an advanced age, in the reign of Manasseh. 
2. The Book which bears this prophet’s name is 
divisible into several clearly distinct groups: ch. i.—xii., 
a collection of discourses which are addressed 
exclusively to Judah-Jerusalem and Israel cls xii 
XXill., a series of oracles almost all distinguished by 
the designation xp (“‘burden,” “oracle ”) and directed 
to foreign peoples: forming a grandiose conclusion 
to this section, ch. xxiv.—xxvii, give a picture of the 
world-judgment and of the final Messianic salvation ; 
ch. xxviii.—xxxiii., a closely knit and connected group 
of discourses dealing with the straits to which 
Jerusalem was reduced and its marvellous deliverance, 
to which are attached ch. SXRIV XK VAS containing a 
threat of woes to Edom as preparatory to the final 
salvation of Zion; ch. XXXVL—Xxxix. are a historical 
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section, giving an account of Isaiah’s prophetic 
activity during and after the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Assyrians; and finally ch. x].—Ixvi. 
form a larger coherent whole, in which Assyria 
completely vanishes, and Babylon appears as Israel’s 
oppressor and tyrant. 

3. The oldest attestation of the existence of the 
Book of Isaiah in the form in which it now lies before 
us is that of Jesus Sir. [Ecclus.] xlviii. 20-25; it was 
regarded as a unity, the work of the prophet whose 
name it bears. If we leave out of account some 
hesitating and ambiguous suggestions made by Aben 
Ezra, this view was held unbrokenly till in the fourth 
quarter of the eighteenth century criticism awoke to 
life. As pioneers of the latter, the names of Déderlein, 
Koppe, and Eichorn call for mention — its latest 
phase is represented by Duhm, Hackmann, Cheyne, 
and Marti, who adopt the most radical methods in 
separating non-genuine passages, and also set forth 
the genuine ones as a mosaic made up of fragments 
which have been worked over throughout, the whole 
book being regarded as a product of a process of 
unchecked literary diorthosis, continued through 
centuries, which Duhm brings down almost to the 
time of the birth of Christ; “the final redaction of 
the Book of Isaiah is thus hardly much older than 
the rise of the K*tib.” To pursue the investigation 
of all such details as these is, of course, not the 
proper function of a work which professes to be an 
Outline; we must restrict ourselves to the task of 
emphasising the principal aspects of the critical 
treatment, and to estimating the most important of 
its results. 
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4. Only the following passages—though even these 
are regarded as having been more or less revised—are 
declared to be of undisputed authenticity: ch.i., i. 6— 
Wels ve, Vivi. L2ville Ss ix ix | ee 
1-11, xviil., xx., Xxil., Xxxvill._xxxi. By critics of repute 
the following also are in part recognised as Isaianic: 
iv. 2-4, vii 19Six. 6. 16=x1 9) xiv 24-27 28-32. 
XV.—XV1., XVll. 12-14, and xxxii. On the other hand, 
the following have been abandoned as non-genuine 
practically by all scholars: ii. 2-4, iv. 5-6, xi. 10- 
X1V. 23, X1X., XXI., XXlil.—XXVIL, XXXIll.-xxxv., together 
with the discourses of Isaiah contained in the 
historical section, ch. xxxvi._xxxix. Ch. xl.—Ixvi. 
will have to be dealt with separately. 


The Genuine Parts of the Book of Isaiah 


5. As the prophetic activity of Isaiah embraced a 
period of time which was only again equalled in the 
case of Jeremiah, it is specially important in his case 
to determine the tame of the composition of each 
individual oracle; but just in this particular estimates 
differ widely from each other. The following are 
fixed by indisputable time-determinations: ch. vi. 
(death-year of Uzziah, 740? at the latest 736), vii. 1- 
vill. 18 (Syro-Ephraimitish War, 735-4), and xx. 
(capture of Ashdod by Sargon, 711); and further, 
for the oracles which are directed against the still 
existing kingdom of Israel, the year 722 must be 
regarded as the terminus ad quem. Essential agree- 
ment prevails in regarding ch. ix. 7—x. 4, xvii. 1-11, 
v., ll. 6-1v. 1 as to be assigned to the early period of 
Isaiah’s prophetic career, and in placing ch. xviii., to- 
gether with xxvii. 7—-xxxi,, in the time of Sennacherib, 
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between 705 and 701. Ch. ix. 7—x.4 (where, however, 
the strophe x. 1-3 is to be cut out, and v. 25-80 to be 
inserted as conclusion) falls within the time of the 
outbreak of the Syro-Ephraimitish war, and xvii. 1-11 
at the beginning of the latter. As the date of the 
passages il. 6-1v. 1, v. 1-23, and x. 1-3 the early period 
of the reign of Ahaz may be regarded as generally 
admitted. ‘That the very noteworthy oracle against 
the faithless household-minister Shebna (xxii. 15-25) 
is to be assigned to some year before 701—if it cannot 
be even more exactly determined—seems to be made 
certain by xxxvi. 3=2 Kings xvii. 18. In the case 
of ch. x. 5-15 and 82 (also xiv. 24-27) the dates assigned 
waver between the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib : 
I still prefer the latter dating, as we are told nothing 
of any threatened attack on Jerusalem by Sargon. 
In the case of ch. xiv. 28-82—the authenticity of 
which is acknowledged even by Cheyne—it is 
generally conceded that the datum In the year that 
King Ahaz died (vs. 28) is due to an erroneous 
combination of the contents of this oracle with 
2 Kings xviii. 8: the (smiting) vod that is broken can 
only designate an Assyrian tyrant, and that being so, 
we have to choose between Tiglath-Pileser, Shal- 
manassar, and Sargon; as Sargon was repeatedly at 
war with the Philistines, everything points to him as 
the oppressor meant. 

Points of special difficulty are involved in ch. xxvii. 
1-4 (and 6), xxii. 1-14, andi. In the case of xxviii. 
1-6 the difficulty lies in the connexion with what 
follows. That ch. xxviii. 7—xxxi. reflect the events 
of 701 is palpable: xxvii. 1-4, however, presupposes 
the continued existence of Samaria, and by the 
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manner in which it depicts the overthrow of the 
proud crown of the drunkards of Ephraim its delivery 
before the actual events is made quite certain; at 
the latest it may have been written in724. However, 
the expression 75x ox (“but these also”) in vs. 7 
demands the presence of something of the kind 
preceding it, so that the present connexion was 
formulated by Isaiah himself. In the case of xxii. 
1-14, on the other hand, the difficulty lies in the 
actual situation. Does it depict the wild outburst of 
exultant joy that followed on the unexpected retreat 
of the Assyrians? ‘The first impression produced by 
reading it suggests this. But the intense feeling 
that marks vs. 13 can only have found expression 
in the presence of the threatened and impending 
catastrophe, and having regard to this we are 
compelled — unless we are prepared to disintegrate 
the passage into two different discourses—to assign 
the whole to the time of the warlike preparations that 
preceded the approach of the Assyrians (cf. also 
xxvill. 7-8). Regarding ch. i., it is clear that the 
chapter is not a connected discourse, written down 
uno tenore and amid similar circumstances and 
impressions ; this is generally admitted, and, in view 
of the flagrant contradictions that exist between 
vss. 5-9 and 19-20, cannot indeed be denied. But 
how to mark off the different parts, and what 
situations to assign to them—on these points there 
is no agreement, and to arrive at any seems hardly 
possible. For vss. 5-9 we have the choice between 
734 and 701. Here everything suggests that the 
date assigned should be 701; vss. 10-17 also would 
be explicable from the circumstances of Hezekiah’s 
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reign (cf. xxix. 13); vss. 19-20 might have been 
spoken about 705. But the attempt to assign 
vss. 21-31 also to the period about 701 seems to me 
to be fraught with the gravest difficulties: here it is 
hardly possible to discover any other assignable date 
than the time of Ahaz. Only this much is certain, 
that the whole chapter in its complete traditional 
form was from the first designed to form the intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah. 


Special Passages of the Book of Isaiah 

6. Ch. u. 2-4.—This passage (following on the late 
superscription i. 1) begins quite abruptly with mm 
(‘and it shall come to pass”), and in what follows 
has not in any way a suitable conclusion: 1. 5 is 
certainly corrupt, and with u. 6 an entirely new 
section commences. Further, the passage also 
recurs in Micah iv. 1-8, and this fact compels us 
to consider the relation of the two passages to each 
other. At the outset it must be admitted that in 
Micah the form of the text as a whole is better pre- 
served than in Isaiah. And, moreover, Micah has 
an additional verse which obviously belongs to the 
original form of the piece and which provides it with 
a satisfactory conclusion. Besides, the connexion 
of the passage in Micah with what precedes, though 
not without suspicious features, is yet decidedly better 
than in Isaiah, and the expression o’27 oy (“many 
peoples”) recurs again as a sarcasm in Micah iv. 11, 
13, v. 6,7. Thus one might be tempted to suppose 
that Micah was really the original author of this 
oracle, and that Isaiah borrowed it from him. But 
this conclusion is negatived by the chronology, for 
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Micah was a considerably younger contemporary of 
Isaiah, while the discourse in ch. 1i.-iv. belongs un- 
questionably to the oldest part of Isaiah’s work. 
Besides, in the case of deliberate reproduction by 
Isaiah the omission of Micah iv. 4 can hardly be 
explained, and (as we shall see) the chapter in 
question is not derived from Micah at all, and iv. 1-4 
in particular is categorically excluded from being 
Micah’s by Jer. xxvi. 19. But neither can Isaiah be 
the original, although the author of ch. xxxvii. 32 
seems already to have regarded it as Isaianic. For 
not only does Is. ii. 2-4, when compared with Micah 
iv. 1-4, produce the impression throughout of being 
a free citation, made from memory, but it cannot be 
brought into agreement with the theology of Isaiah, 
in spite of the presence of obvious points of contact 
with genuinely Isaianic ideas: to secure its authen- 
ticity at the expense of emptying the contents of the 
passage of all significance and reducing it to triviality 
in the manner desiderated by Duhm would be to 
pay too high a price. Because the passage is not 
original to Micah we need not necessarily assume 
a third written source, common to both; though 
Hitzig and Ewald have regarded the latter as the 
work of Joel, such a view is rendered quite impossible 
to accept on any right view of the age of Joel. The 
truth rather seems to be that the passage really did 
belong originally to the Book of Micah, and was ex- 
cerpted from thence in order to provide a consolatory 
conclusion to the threats of Is. i. At any rate, the 
fact that the palpable textual corruption in Is. ii. 5 
obviously arose under the influence of Micah iv. 5 
shows clearly enough that the Micah-passage has 
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been worked up into Isaiah. In Isaiah we have a 
free citation made from memory—possibly something 
different originally stood in this place in Isaiah ; if, 
however, with Lagarde, we emend ii. 5, and read 
mm Is THN 2.5 Ap» ma (““O House of Jacob, 
come and let us plead together, saith J.”), it may very 
well have formed the beginning of an independent 
discourse. 

7. Ch. 1x. 1-6 and ai. 1-8.—Stade (“ G.V.L.,” 209 f.) 
attributed both these oracles to later literary activity, 
reproducing the prophetic style and tone, and sub- 
sequently Hackmann attempted to fortify this view 
by detailed exposition, and Cheyne, Volz, and Marti 
have followed in the course thus marked out. But 
the oracles by no means display the regular features 
of the post-exilic picture of the Messiah: the 1h 
(“child”) in ch. ix. does not at all appear as a 
triumphant warrior and conqueror of the heathen, in 
spite of the names in vs. 5, which passage Judaism 
has deflected from its literal meaning (which it finds 
objectionable) by means of the accentuation. It 
must be admitted that both oracles are beset with 
difficulties and occupy a somewhat isolated position 
among Isaianic utterances; but yet as marking the 
zenith of Isaianic ideas and thoughts they are con- 
ceivable, whereas, if they are the productions of a 
post-exilic teacher of the Law, they would have to 
be regarded as an unmixed marvel, and the entire 
origin and development of the messianic Hope would 
remain an inexplicable enigma if in Isaiah it is con- 
fined and reduced to ch. i. 26. 

8. Ch. wi. 10-xu. 6.—Kwald categorically denied 
the Isaianic authorship of ch, xii., and it certainly is 
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marked by the manner of the later psalm-poetry ; 
still, the connexion of this passage with what precedes 
is a close and good one. Yet more clearly apparent 
is the non-genuineness of xi. 10-17, which was de- 
tected long ago by Koppe, Rosenmiiller, and De 
Wette: that Jahve gathers the dispersed of Israel 
and the scattered of Judah from the four ends of 
the earth and brings them back to Zion by a miracle 
analogous to that which marked the Exodus from 
Egypt, and that the messianic salvation then dawns 
for a united Ephraim and Judah—all this forms a 
series of representations that clearly point to Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah, to the period and circumstances 
of the Babylonian Exile or even still later. The sub- 
jection, too, of the surrounding peoples to Ephraim 
and Judah by force of arms forms a pointed contrast 
to the Kingdom of Peace, in which character the 
messianic time appears in ch. ix. 4-6, xi. 6-8 (cf. esp. 
Giesebrecht, op. cit., 25-82). 

9. Ch. wut. 2-wiv. 238.—A 53. xn (“oracle con- 
cerning Babylon”) which, by the superscription in 
xii. 1, is expressly claimed for Isaiah. Babylon lies 
within Isaiah’s horizon (cf: the narrative in ch. xxxix.), 
and Dejoces of Media was Isaiah’s contemporary. 
But when Jahve Himself summons Media against 
Babylon for the execution of His wrathful judgment ; 
when in consequence of this everyone turns to his 
own people and flees to his own land; when the 
king of Babylon is received into Sheol with malicious 
scorn as the man who devastated the world, before 
whom kingdoms trembled, who made the globe a 
wilderness and destroyed its cities, and did not permit 
his captives to return home; it is as clear and obvious 
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as possible that in all this we are transported into 
the last period of the Babylonian world-empire, when 
Israel was sighing for freedom from heathen oppres- 
sion and for return to the home-land, and we are 
compelled, therefore, to ascribe this passage, which 
in form is of such high importance and significance, 
and exhibits such great poetical power, to an un- 
known prophet of the Babylonian Exile (against the 
original character, however, of xiv. 1-4a and 22-23 
some well-founded suspicions have been raised). 

10. Ch. xv. 1-wvi. 12.—A 2x0 xbo (“oracle con- 
cerning Moab ”), designated by the epilogue (xvi. 13— 
14) as an oracle delivered in time past (130) which 
is freshly applied to the present. This epilogue 
appears to be guaranteed by xxi. 16 f.; in that case, 
however, xv. 1-xvi. 12 cannot be an oracle delivered 
at an earlier time to Isaiah himself—the radically 
different manner and style of this passage must 
strike even the least observant eye—but only one 
adopted by Isaiah from an older prophet. The 
situation implied in the original oracle likewise 
seems clear: the lion-like enemy came from the 
north and forced the fugitive Moabites over the 
Edomite border, whence they turned to Mount Zion 
for protection and mediation. This fits in very well 
with the conquest of Moab by Jeroboam II. of 
Israel (2 Kings xiv. 25), and Hitzig has explained it 
definitely as being the work of the prophet Jona ben 
Amittai of Gath-hepher there mentioned, in which 
case it would be the oldest written monument of 
prophetic literature preserved to us, the work of a 
Judaean prophet contemporary with Jeroboam IT. 


and Uzziah, the latter of whom also, indeed, exercised 
18 
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overlordship over Edom (2 Kings xiv. 22; cf. also 
vs. 1 ibid.). Isaiah would have understood by the 
lion-like enemies from the north the Assyrians 
(cf. xiv. 81 also), Sargon in fact, so that the address 
would be contemporaneous with ch. xx. This view 
still finds champions of repute. But xvi. 13 f. shares 
the fate of xxi. 16 f., and it is doubtful whether we 
can conceive xv. 2-xvi. 12 as a prophecy, and as a. 
uniform passage, at all. It seems more probable 
that at the basis of it there lies a purely descriptive 
elegy on some grave catastrophe that befell Moab, 
which was only transformed into a prophecy by 
revision: more particularly xv. 9a8b, and also xvi. 1, 
3-6, have been assailed on cogent grounds. Accord- 
ing to xv. 1 the foe comes from the south-east, and 
in that case only the desert Arabs can be thought of, 
~ with whose attack, indeed, Ezekiel (xxv. 10) threatens 
Moab: we should then be in the fifth century, in the 
time, known from Malachi and Obadiah, when the 
pressure of the Nabateans was being felt: the re- 
vision, like that of the Book of Obadiah, would be 
intended to produce an eschatological result. In 
later times a special animosity seems to have pre- 
vailed against Moab (xxv. 10-12): of the history of 
Moab we know too little to be able to assign 
specifically a situation for the epilogue; I see no 
necessity to bring it down to the time of Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

11. Ch. wiv. must now also be included among 
the passages which substantially have been given up: 
the Isaianic kernel still assumed as possible by 
Cheyne is of the slightest, and can never be grasped 
clearly. The oracle is directed in opposition to 
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Egypt, against which Jahve rides on a swift cloud. 
Egypt is to be given up to a hard lord, and will be 
involved in the most extreme distress and hardship ; 
then, after having learnt to fear Jahve, they will cry 
unto Him and He will deliver them, whereupon they 
are to be converted and, in common with Assyria 
and Israel, serve Jahve. The mageeba (“pillar”) in 
vs. 19 appeared of necessity to point to a period 
before Deut., and the mention of petty kingdoms in 
Egypt (in vs. 2) to a time before Psamtik (Psamme- 
tichus) I. (664-610); consequently, in spite of grave 
doubts, the genuineness of the oracle was tenaciously 
held, and in it was seen the latest oracle of Isaiah 
preserved to us. But the concluding section, with 
its five Hebrew-speaking cities in Egypt and the 
fraternisation between Egypt, Assyria, and Israel in 
common adoration of Jahve, could not be harmonised 
with the thought-world of the year 700. As, accord- 
ing to Josephus (“Ant.,” xiii. 3), Onias in founding his 
temple at Leontopolis appealed to vs. 19 of this oracle, 
Hitzig supposed he was the author of vss. 16-25: 
but that such an insertion could have been adopted 
at that time into the sacred text of the Palestinian 
Synagogue is quite impossible, while, on the other 
hand, its presence in the text is inexplicable before 
the systematic settlement of Jews in Egypt by 
Ptolemy Lagus. Duhm has interpreted the oracle 
in vss. 1-15 as referring to the conquest and terrible 
punishment of Egypt effected by Artaxerxes III. 
Ochus in 343, and as a matter of fact the individual 
features suit that eventful time very well: at that 
time three dynasties had followed each other in 
rapid succession, and throne-feuds and uprisings were 
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frequent and provide a somewhat similar situation to 
that of this chapter. 

12. Ch. wvi.—This chapter divides into three dis- 
tinct oracles, clearly distinguished by superscriptions. 

(a) Vss. 1-10: a highly rhythmical and poetically 
original utterance concerning the desert of the sea, 
which, moreover, clearly reveals its historical situation. 
In order to still Israel’s sighing, Elam and Media are 
to march to the rescue. But the speaker is still 
fearful and afraid: the longed-for night Jahve has 
turned into terror unto him. ‘Thus he stands, an 
anxious watchman on his watch-tower, on the look- 
out, and listens attentively; then he perceives a 
ghostly night-caravan which cries that Babylon is 
fallen and its idols cast down to the ground, and this 
he must needs announce by way of consolation to the 
people threshed on Jahve’s threshing-floor. In all 
this we are transported in the clearest possible way 
into the period towards the close of the Babylonian 
Exile, when the Persians first emerged on to the 
political horizon, and when the hope was cherished 
that the strangely sudden rise of this new world- 
empire would mean the downfall of the hated 
Babylonian tyrants. The passage is thus substantially 
contemporaneous with xiii. 2—xiv. 23, though it may 
be supposed to be somewhat earlier, and in any case 
is by a different author, as the difference of style in 
both is too considerable and essential to allow of a 
common origin. Kleinert’s attempt to save the 
Isaianic authorship of the passage by referring it to 
the capture of Babylon by Sargon must be regarded 
as an unfortunate failure. 

(0) Vss. 11-12 against Dumah, by which term 
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undoubtedly Edom is intended; and (c) vss. 13-17 
against Arabia. Both these oracles are short, 
enigmatic, obscure, and abrupt, but that in vss. 11-12 
particularly is thoroughly rhythmical; they do not 
exhibit anything of the Isaianic manner, and display 
such numerous points of contact and similarity with 
xxl. 1-10 that they must be ascribed to the same 
author, who, Duhm thinks, was an inhabitant of 
Palestine. Winckler misplaces all three oracles in 
the reign of Assurbanipal, “about 648,” assigning 
vss. 1-10 to the period of the uprising of Samassumkin 
of Babylon, and vss. 11-17 to the time of the wars 
of Assurbanipal against the Arabians. 

13. Ch. xavitt.—An utterance concerning Tyre which 
has in view a siege and capture of that city, in 
consequence of which it is to remain forgotten for 
seventy years, only to rise up again and to turn over 
its wealth to those that dwell before Jahve. We 
know of four sieges of Tyre—one of five years’ 
duration by Shalmanassar-Sargon, one by Esarhaddon- 
Assurbanipal, one of thirteen years’ duration by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the well-known one by Alex- 
ander the Great; only the last resulted in the city’s 
capture. Of these four sieges, the first falls in the 
time of Isaiah, and those who defend its authen- 
ticity consequently refer this oracle—at any rate 
vss. 1-14—to the siege by Shalmanassar. But Ewald 
rightly notes here the absence of the full elevation, 
majesty, and sublime brevity of Isaiah, and there- 
fore thinks of one of the prophet’s disciples as the 
author, but expressly separates vss. 15-18 from the 
original oracle, explaining these verses as a supple- 
mentary piece dating from the beginning of the 
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Persian period ; in disjoining vss. 15-18 most moderns 
have followed him. I-should much prefer to refer 
vss. 1-14 to the period of the thirteen-year siege of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, if only I could feel assured 
that the passage really from the first had Tyre in 
view. As, however, Sidon is mentioned in vss. 2, 4, 
and 12, Duhm’s conjecture has much in its favour, 
according to which in vs. 8 (vs. 5 is a gloss) 1x is to 
be changed into ;tz, and the whole passage is to be 
regarded as an elegy on the awful devastation of 
Sidon inflicted by Artaxerxes III. Ochus in 348; 
it was then altered, after the devastation of Tyre by 
Alexander the Great, into a 7 xwe (“oracle con- 
cerning Tyre”). The supposed Isaianic kernel of 
vss. 1-14 still retained by Cheyne is just as elusive 
and impossible to grasp as in ch. xix. 

14. Ch. waiv.-wavii.—A. fearful last-judgment on 
earth and in heaven, which brings the hosts on high 
and the kings on the earth into captivity to Jahve, 
and which more especially discharges itself on Moab, 
ushers in the kingdom of Jahve’s majesty upon 
Mount Zion: all sinners and heathen are extirpated, 
while at the sound of the great trumpet all the dis- 
persed of Judah are gathered together, and even 
Israel’s dead are summoned back to life once more .in 
order to share in the kingdom of Jahve’s majesty. 
These chapters in their external features have very 
much that is peculiar: style and diction are laboured 
and ornate ; the frequent use of paronomasia, of rare 
expressions and peculiar rhetorical devices, is intended 
to make up for what the discourse lacks in natural 
power and vigour. ‘The representations and ideas 
set forth in it are also highly peculiar. From the 
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standpoint of Biblical theology these chapters are 
among the most noteworthy passages of the O.T.: 
on no other section in the prophetic writings is 
the apocalyptic character so clearly and unmistak- 
ably stamped as this. No greater contrast can be 
imagined than that between these chapters and the 
undisputed discourses of Isaiah. Consequently their 
claim to Isaianic authorship has for long and with 
almost complete unanimity been rejected. 

In this connexion, however, the question of their 
literary unity must first be discussed. A number of 
lyrical intermezzos stand out in this apocalypse, about 
the first of which (xxv. 1-5) Ewald rightly perceived 
that it breaks the connexion between xxiv. 23 and 
xxv. 6. In this direction Duhm subsequently has 
gone further in his results, and in xxiv. 1-23, xxv. 
6-8, xxvi. 20-21, xxvii. 1, 12-13 obtains a uniform 
apocalypse which forms the groundwork of ch. 
XXiV.-xxvii.: he supposes it to have been written in 
the death-year of Antiochus VII. Sidetes, 128; the 
lyrical intermezzos, whose mighty city is the later 
Samaria which was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 
must then be somewhat later in date. But to me, as 
to Cheyne, this hypothetical reconstruction seems to 
be excluded by the history of the canon. Moreover, 
Boehmer has proposed a new arrangement, which is 
very plausible, and separates xxiv. 1-28, xxv. 6-8 and 
xxvi. 9-21, xxvii. 1, 12, 13, as two distinct and 
independent passages. In any case, in xxiv., xxv. 6-8 
only one situation is conceivable. The author was a 
Palestinian ; psa (“the land”) in xxiv. 5 is Judaea, 
mnt aga ( “ this mountain” ) in xxv. 6, 7, 10 is Mount 
Zion ; moreover, many Jews are living in the west, in 
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the isles of the sea, t.e. the Greek Archipelago (xxiv. 
14-16), and the offence of Jahve’s people is on the 
whole earth (xxv. 8): the people in its entirety is 
described as priests and laity (xxiv. 2), and elders are 
the only persons bearing an official character (xxiv. 
23). . These are all features which point with certainty 
to the period following the return from the Baby- 
lonian Exile, to the community of the Second 
Temple, and the whole character of the section 
suggests that no firm place can be found for it at 
the beginning of this period. The author is writing 
obviously while the impression of some vast cata- 
strophe is fresh and vivid, which powerfully fanned 
into flame the messianic and eschatological hopes of 
Israel; as this mighty catastrophe comes from the 
west, as it is from the isles of the sea that the news 
resounds of Jahve’s sovereignty, while by this fact a 
complete overturn of all existing things is ushered in, 
it is only possible in such a connexion to think of 
the triumphant march of Alexander the Great, and 
the section would thus have as its contemporary 
historical background the last confused and dreadful 
times of the Persian supremacy—one need only recall 
how Ochus acted in Phoenicia and Egypt—and its 
overthrow by Alexander the Great. With regard to 
the remaining parts of ch. xxiv.—xxvii. it is impossible 
to pronounce judgment with equal certainty ; Cheyne, 
however, brings them similarly into the epoch of 
Alexander the Great. 

15. Ch. wvait. and weviii.rKwald on good grounds 
long ago denied the Isaianic authorship of xxxiii., 
and attributed it to a disciple of the prophet. This 
Judgment, however, must, with Stade, be extended 
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also to xxxil., although Duhm is inclined to regard 
nearly the whole chapter, and Hackmann, though 
“not without some hesitation,” at least vss. 9-20, as 
authentic. ‘The feeble address to the nizxyw ows ( “ ye 
women that are at ease”) and the mmpia nina (“ye 
careless daughters”) in xxxii. 9 ff., which so soon 
breaks off from its subject, and which also in other 
respects shows traces of dependence on models from 
elsewhere, can only with difficulty be derived from the 
author of ii. 16 ff; and a definition so prosaically 
didactic in character as that (xxxii. 6-8) of the Ss» and 
5a2 (“churl” and “fool”), and of the +) and ww 
(‘“ liberal” and ‘“ bountiful”), never occurs in the 
genuine Isaiah. he chapters are obviously intended 
to form the conclusion of the genuinely Isaianic 
group of discourses, ch. xxvili.—xxxi., by drawing a 
picture of the blessings of the messianic kingdom— 
an object which is more particularly fulfilled in xxxii. 
1-5 and 15-20 throughout. Ch. xxxiii. displays a 
more apocalyptic character, and may be of still later 
date than ch. xxxii., but is apparently intended to 
refer to the events of 701, and thus forms a good con- 
clusion to the whole Sennacherib-group, ch. xxviii. ff. 

16. Ch. xxaiv. and xxxv.— A connected oracle, the 
contents of which are transparently clear and intelli- 
gible. ‘The final judgment of the world breaks forth, 
but specially discharges itself upon Edom, as the 
people banned by Jahve, in vengeance and retaliation, 
in order to plead the cause of Zion; Edom becomes 
an eternal desolation, burnt up with pitch and brim- 
stone. ‘Then the wilderness is transformed into a 
garden through which Jahve’s redeemed ones return 
to Zion, to dwell there in eternal joy. As this 
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representation belongs to the thought -world of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and hatred against Edom was fanned 
into fierce flame to a special degree subsequently to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, it might seem natural 
to assign its composition to the period before the 
return from the Babylonian Exile. But the radically 
apocalyptic character of the conceptions, and the 
quite secondary character of the representation set 
forth, compel us to bring it down to a much later | 
date, although not perhaps as far down as the second 
century ; for whether xxxiv. 16 really refers to a 
“prophetic canon” is, in the uncertain state of the 
criticism of the text of that passage, more than 
doubtful. 

17. Ch. xvavvi.—xxaix.—A purely historical section 
which gives an account of the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Assyrians and of events contemporaneous with 
it, and of several utterances of Isaiah delivered in 
connexion with that event. It recurs in almost the 
same verbal form in 2 Kings xviii. 13-xx. 19, and 
for the most part in a better recension there; in 
particular ch. xxxvilil. is involved in terrible disorder 
in Isaiah. ‘The two recensions differ in this respect, 
that in Isaiah the important and highly significant 
section preserved in 2 Kings xvill. 14-16 is missing, 
and in place of it there stands a psalm of Hezekiah 
(Is. xxxvili. 9-20). Stade has shown that ch. xxxvi. 
and xxxvil. do not constitute a uniform passage, but 
consist of two accounts which have been worked up 
together: viz. (a) xxxvi. 1-xxxvil. 9a, to which, as 
conclusion and fulfilment of the utterance in 70, vss. 
376 and 38 also belong; and (b) xxxvii. 9b-87a. In 
spite of some divergence in details, both are parallel 
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accounts of the same events, and of these (a) clearly 
shows itself to be the older by individual historical 
features, and (b) as the younger and _ throughout 
legendary in character, and to it (the latter) ch. 
XXXVill. and xxxix. also belong. But (a), as a com- 
parison of xxxvi. 6 with Ezek. xxix. 6 f. shows, must 
be younger than Ezekiel, and, that being so, (0) 
brings us down to a still later date. Under these 
circumstances naturally small security exists for the 
authenticity of the oracles of Isaiah preserved in (a) 
and (6); and indeed the longer one (xxxvii. 22 ff.), 
which only comes into consideration so far, is a later 
elaboration, composed in dependence on Isaianic 
words and placed in the mouth of the great prophet, 
in much the same way as the “ Psalm of Hezekiah” 
(xxxvill. 9-20). This latter also cannot be authentic. 
There is nothing to mark the author as a king; 
nothing suggests that his illness comes at a moment 
of grave anxiety for his land and his people, and that 
his recovery is a pledge of better times; in fact, on 
a closer inspection it turns out to be no hymn of 
thanksgiving at all, but simply a prayer—in vs. 20 
the deliverance is still in the future, and is only hoped 
for. Further, it is hard to conceive how this “ psalm ” 
could have been passed over in Kings if it was known 
in ancient times as an authentic song of Hezekiah. 
Just as Kings has admitted two prayers of Solomon 
and all the long prophetic discourses, just as in 2 Kings 
xix. 15-19 a prayer of Hezekiah has been incorporated, 
this psalm also might just as easily have been admitted. 
There is further the fact that in language and thought 
it exhibits the most striking similarity with Job and 
the youngest psalms, and thus itself cannot be old. 
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With regard to the entire section ch. xxxvi.—xxxix., 
we must suppose that its original position was in 
Kings, and that on account of the utterances of Isaiah 
contained in it the section was transferred into the 
Book of Isaiah to form an appendix to the Isaianic 
collection of discourses ; according to 2 Chron. xxxii. 
32, this process seems to have taken place before the 
time of the Chronicler—and, too, in a freer and in 
many respects a much briefer manner. In this 
process it is clear that the highly significant passage 
in 2 Kings xviii. 14-16 was deliberately passed over, 
because it stood in pointed contrast to what follows, 
and because the editor who transferred the section 
into Isaiah was concerned not so much to write 
history as to compose an edifying narrative. On the 
other hand, the “ Psalm of Hezekiah,” as the terribly 
bad condition ofthe text of Is. xxxviii. shows, was 
only inserted in Isaiah by way of supplement, when 
this historical section already formed a part of the 
book. The opinion may be hazarded that it was 
taken over from the midrash referred to in § 20, 9 
above. 


Lsaiah wl.—lavt. 


18. With ch. xl. begins a longer connected section 
which without question ranks among the grandest and 
most outstanding parts of the entire O.T. Super- 
scription it has none, but begins immediately with the 
cry of consolation: Comfort ye, comfort ye my people. 
Since it appears in our texts as a constituent part of 
the Book of Isaiah, it has consequently been regarded, 
even as early as the time of Jesus Sirach, as a work 
of Isaiah ben Amoz, and gladly would we accord 
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this brilliant jewel of the prophetic literature of 
Israel to the mightiest spirit among Israel’s prophets. 
The many undeniable points of contact—both in 
language and substance—that it shows with Isaiah 
cannot, however, disguise from us its pervading and 
essential difference of character. This displays itself 
externally in the whole method and manner of the 
composition. While Isaiah overwhelms us with an 
unfailing and inexhaustible wealth of thoughts and 
images, we have here two main thoughts and two 
images which—though indeed amid perpetually fresh 
turns of expression and gorgeous verbiage — are 
constantly recurring; while Isaiah is first and fore- 
most a preacher of repentance and a_ herald of 
Judgment, here consolation is equally prominent; 
while Isaiah closely associates the final salvation with 
an ideal descendant of David, here Jacob-Israel and 
Zion-Jerusalem appear asthe upholders and representa- 
tives of the future kingdom of God, and the whole 
representation is dominated by the fundamental idea 
—wholly strange to Isaiah—of the Servant of Jahve. 
But still more palpable than these dissimilarities in 
form and in the circle of ideas is the difference of 
the contemporary historical background. While for 
Isaiah Assyria is the centre of importance in his 
treatment of the theme, in these chapters it is Babylon, 
and, in fact, the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Temple (xliv. 26-28; xlv. 12), the leading captive 
of the people (xlv. 13), its downfall and loss of liberty 
(xl. 22-25; xii. 8; xlvii. 6), that are throughout not 
predicted but presupposed, and Babylon is described as 
the tyrant (xlii. 14; xlvi.1; xlvii. 5-7; xlviii. 14, 20) 
in whose dungeons Israel is languishing. It is the 
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latter, the Israel of the Babylonian Exile, who is 
addressed ; to it goes out the prophet’s cry of consola- 
tion that its military service is at an end and its guilt 
expiated, and that it is to prepare itself for the exodus 
from Babylon, for Jahve is coming in might, and eye 
to eye they shall see how He returns with them to 
Zion. The occasion for this comforting hopefulness 
is furnished by the victories of Cyrus, which have 
brought the downfall of the Babylonian world-empire 
closely into sight. Cyrus is mentioned by name 
(xliv. 28; xlv. 1-8), not as though the mention of 
him were a marvellous and mysterious disclosure, but 
as a well-known contemporary living personality, to 
whose achievements it is only necessary to refer, 
without mentioning his name (xli. 2-4, 25; xlv. 13; 
xlvi. 11; xlviii. 14-16), in order immediately to be 
understood by everybody; and in such connexions 
the fact is often pointed to with great emphasis that 
these events have taken place now in fulfilment of 
prophecies given long ago (xli. 26-27 ; xlii. 9; xliv. 8; 
xlvill. 3-7). When we further take into account 
occasional indications of later linguistic usage, and 
allow sufficient weight to the fact that these chapters 
throughout show themselves dependent on Jeremiah, 
while no writer from the time of Isaiah till the end of 
the Babylonian Exile displays the slightest trace of 
any acquaintance with this highly characteristic and 
supremely significant spiritual product, the conclusion 
is not to be evaded that in it we have the work of a 
prophet of the period towards the end of the Baby- 
lonian Exile, which by error or accident was united 
with the Book of Isaiah ben Amoz. After the 
perception of this fact had, in cautiously veiled 
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language, been hinted at by Aben Esra, it was first 
positively enunciated in 1775 by Déderlein, and may 
now be considered a commonplace of Old Testament 
Science ; the mediating view that a genuinely Isaianic 
basis existed which was later worked over or inter- 
polated straight away (Klostermann, Bredenkamp) is 
quite untenable ; the phenomena on which the theory 
is based find a completely satisfactory explanation in 
another direction. 

19. It has been customary to designate this entire 
group of discourses as Deutero-Isaiah, and the first 
question we must discuss is whether we can ascribe 
them to a single author. hat first of all the section 
ch. xl—xlvui., even conceding a certain amount of 
insertion and working in of alien elements, mainly and 
on the whole forms a closely coherent and connected 
piece is evident. Beginning with the cry of consola- 
tion, Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, and ending with 
the triumphant outburst, Come forth from Babylon, 
there is exhibited in these chapters so marked a unity 
of thought and consistency of historic situation in 
the representation that the contemporary character 
of their conception and reduction to writing cannot 
be doubted. And indeed the historic situation is 
here especially clear: Babylon is still mistress (xlvil. 
1) and tyrant of Israel (xlili. 14; xlvu. 5-9; xlvii. 
14), but Cyrus has been called by God, to accomplish 
His decree on Babylon (xli. 25; xlv. 13; xlvi. 11; 
xlviii. 14, 15). The manner in which, in ch. xlvi. and 
xlvii., the fate of Babylon is depicted shows clearly 
enough that the author had not yet lived to see its 
actual capture by Cyrus; thus the year 538 is the 
terminus ad quem. On the other hand, the menace 
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of Cyrus hovers so threateningly and fatefully over 
Babylon, he has achieved such mighty things, trodden 
down kings and trampled on rulers like clay, that the 
destruction of the Lydian kingdom in 546 must 
already lie well behind the author; after the down- 
fall of Croesus, indeed, the overthrow of Babylon — 
or, at any rate, conflict with it—was only a question 
of time. The repeated and emphatic mention of the 
isles (xl. 15.; xl. 1,°5; xht 10, 12) leads use to 
suppose that the conquest of the whole of Asia Minor, 
together with the Greek coast-towns and islands, was 
already a fait accompli. How these events must 
have stirred and fanned the hopes of the Israelites, 
who had now been languishing in exile within a 
little of half a century, can easily be seen. Now 
it seemed that what a Jeremiah and Ezekiel had 
prophesied was really coming to pass, and the classical 
interpreter of these moods and feelings is the author 
of these chapters. ‘That he was living in Babylonia, 
at any rate at the time when he wrote ch. xl.—xlviii., 
cannot be doubted : for the whole situation is depicted 
with a freshness and directness such as only the 
impressions of an eye-witness can convey (cf. also 
R. Kittel, “Z.A.T.W.,” xviii. 161 £, 1898) ; the con- 
jecture that the author wrote in Egypt (Ewald, 
Bunsen) is quite untenable ; but neither is there any 
indication that Jerusalem and Palestine (Seinecke) 
could have been the place of composition, for passages 
such as xl. 9 are merely personifications and vivid 
poetic ways of enhancing the reality of the representa- 
tion: Duhm himself describes northern Phoenicia in 
this connexion as “ a hypothesis of despair.” 

20. When we pass from ch. xl—xlviii. to the 
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following chapters an _ essential dissimilarity is 
noticeable. The main thoughts of the former—God 
the almighty Creator of heaven and earth (xl. 12-14, 
22, 26, 28; xliv. 24; xlv. 7, 12, 18; xlviii. 13), the 
timeless eternal (xli. 4; xliv. 6; xlviii. 12) and only 
God of prophecy (xl. 21; xlii. 9; xliv. 7-8; xlvi. 
9-11; xlvii. 3-7), who thereby authenticates His 
uniquely true godhead as against the unreal gods of 
the heathen (xli. 21-29; xlii. 8-9; xliv. 9-13; xlv. 
25-29), Jahve God alone (xliii. 10; xliv. 8; xlv. 5-6, 
18, 21, 26; xlvi. 9), and the nothingness of idols and 
idolatry (xl. 18-22; xli. 5-7; xliv. 9-17; xlv. 20; 
xlvi. 6-7 ; xlvili. 5); Cyrus as the chosen instrument 
of Jahve, and the return of the exiles through the 
desert which has been made passable (xli. 17-20; xlii. 
16; xlii. 2-7, 16-21; xlviii. 20-21)—all these dis- 
appear wholly or almost wholly from xlix. onward 
all at once: Zion-Jerusalem and its glory take the 
position of central importance, and in place of the 
return from Babylon the gathering in of the Israelites, 
scattered throughout the world, to Zion is prominently 
set forth (xlix. 10-12, 22; lvi. 8; Ix. 4). Nor are the 
historical circumstances of the time so clear as in 
ch. xl.—xlviii. ; and it could not fail to be noted that 
the prevailing mood and spirit had changed. There- 
fore it was supposed that ch. xlix.Ixvi. were not 
written down by Deutero-Isaiah consecutively with 
ch. x].—xlvii., but only later and under totally changed 
conditions. But the more thoroughly the investiga- 
tion was pressed home, the more difficulties ac- 
cumulated from ch. lvi. on, and thus Duhm in 1892 
was led to propound the thesis that only ch. vliv.—lv. 


depend on Deutero-Isaiah, while ch, lvi,-Ixvi. are the 
19 
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work of an author writing some eighty years later, 
the T'rito-Isaiah. And in fact the difficulties are 
solved by this hypothesis, and lv. 10-13, with its 
backward reference to xl. 8-11, rounds off the whole 
first part with a satisfactory conclusion. In ch. xlix.— 
lv. also Jerusalem is still destroyed (xlix. 16 ff. ; li 3; 
lii. 9; lii. 2; liv. 7), and the people are still languish- 
ing in exile (xlix. 9, 24-26; li. 13-14); but joy and 
confidence have increased, the call to return is more 
urgent, hope in the future more glowing. Deutero- 
Isaiah clearly wrote ch. xlix.lv. under the immediate 
impression produced by the issue of the edict in which 
Cyrus gave permission to the exiles to return home, 
and consequently some time later than the com- 
position of ch. xl—xlviii. To attempt to ascertain 
who this “Deutero-Isaiah” was, to glean any in- 
formation as to his name and person, is an idle task: 
he is and must remain “the Great Unknown.” 

21. One part of Is. xl.—lv. still remains to be 
discussed separately: the so-called “Songs of the 
Servant of Jahve.” Under this name are embraced 
xlii. 1-7, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, and li. 13—lii. 12, and the 
view has been largely held that these must be 
separated from the context of Deutero-Isaiah, and be 
explained as independent passages, whether older or 
younger than Deutero-Isaiah himself. In an essay 
published in the “ Theol. Rundschau” (i. 409 ff., 1900) 
I have given a survey, citing the entire literature, of 
the very complicated history of this critical movement 
up to the year 1900, and in that connexion I had the 
pleasure of finding proof that the “full authorship ” 
of Deutero-Isaiah, which was always upheld by me, 
appears to be winning its way to acceptance; new 
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publications also that have appeared in the interval 
by E. Sellin (“Der Knecht Gottes bei Dt.-Jes.,” 1901), 
H. Roy (‘Israel und die Welt in Jes. xl.—lv.,” 1903), 
and L. Lane (“ St. Kr.,” Ixxvii. 319 ff, 1904) have not 
made me wrong (cf., on the other hand, F. Giese- 
brecht, “ Der Knecht Jahves bei Dt.-Jes.,” 1902, and 
A. Zillessen, “ Z.A.T.W.,” xxiv. 251 ff, 1904). The 
conclusion will remain that the Songs of the Servant 
of Jahve form an integral part of Deutero-Isaiah, 
composed by that eee himself, and in the Servant 
of Jahve in these passages Israel is to be seen, in just 
the same way as in xli. 8 ff., and in all the Deutero- 
Isaianic passages outside of ee Songs. 

22. I have also (op. cit., pp. 416 ff.) cited and dis- 
cussed the literature on the Trito-Isaiah, ch. lvi—Ixvi., 
up to the year 1900. That these chapters can only 
have been written in Palestine after the return from 
the Exile is obvious; but the social and religious 
conditions depicted here—unscrupulous and _ self- 
seeking overseers, rich men who oppress and drain 
the resources of the poor; the righteous and men of 
prety gone, and in their place apostate children and 
godless asserting themselves and boldly practising 
idolatry, or making a display of hypocritical piety ; 
and looming behind these an oppressed community 
of broken spirits and crushed hearts—could not have 
been represented in this manner immediately after 
the return of the exiles. The inferior time-limit is 
furnished by the reformation of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and as the circumstances against which that reforming 
movement was directed, as they are drawn in the 
Book of Malachi, are in essential agreement with 
Trito-Isaiah, Duhm places the time of his writing 
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shortly before the active career of Nehemiah in 
Jerusalem: the false brethren against whom this 
author’s zeal is kindled are those circles out of which 
later sprang the Samaritan community, and he is 
already aware that they are threatening a rival temple. 
In contents, form, and expression he is essentially 
dependent on Deutero-Isaiah, and his writing was 
perhaps from the first regarded as forming a continua- 
tion to, or completion of, the latter: ch. lxiixvi 
may originally have stood before ch. Ivi—lx. It is 
true that the majority of scholars who agree in 
principle with Duhm deny the unity of ch. lvi—Ixvi., 
and would prefer to see in this section a collection of 
supplementary pieces to Deutero-Isaiah, of various 
character, and originating at different times ; but there 
does not seem to me to be any necessity for this 
view, and I firmly adhere to the theory of a Trito- 
Isaiah. In any case, the conviction that ch. lvi.—lxvi. 
are to be dissevered from Deutero-Isaiah and are 
younger than the latter may now be regarded as the 
prevailing view. 


The Composition of the Book of Isaiah 


23. It is obvious that a book which comprehends 
within itself passages of such different character and 
emanating from such various periods cannot have 
originated and come together by pure accident. The 
lack of orderly arrangement which marks its present 
form at first gives the impression of a mixed collection 
thrown together without any definite plan: the task, 
then, of seeking for some explanation of this is all 
the more urgent. 

Traces of arrangement in groups are soon 
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detected: thus ch. vi.—viii. form a book of narratives, 
XUi.—xxiii. a book of oracles (‘massas”), xxviii.— 
XXxill. a book of woes; ch. ii.—iv., with its full 
conclusion, iv. 2-6, produce the impression of being 
a special collection. The important and _ significant 
superscription in ii. 1, taken in conjunction with 
the final character that distinguishes xi, 10-xii. 6, 
suggests that ch. ii—xii. once formed an independent 
collection ; the circumstantial superscription in xiii. 
1, also, applied to the whole Book of Oracles 
(“massas”) in xili—xxili., with perhaps xxvii. 
The problem is rendered more difficult by the fact 
that of these smaller or larger groups none can be 
traced back to Isaiah himself, because they all as 
a whole contain too much non-Isaianic matter. 
Beyond these groups we cannot penetrate with 
certainty : still, it is not mere egotistic caprice on my 
part to suppose that my theory of catchwords having 
influenced the formation of these groups, and their 
position with regard to each other—a theory which 
has almost universally been rejected—at least contains 
an element of truth. That ch. i. was placed at the 
beginning of the book to form a prefatory intro- 
duction is self-evident, and similarly the historical 
appendix, drawn from Kings (Is. xxxvi—xxxix.), 
was added to the Book of Isaiah (i—xxxv.), with 
which at that time ch. x].—lxvi. cannot have been yet 
united. For the arrangement of the subject-matter 
of ch. 1.—xxxv.—Judah-Jerusalem ; foreign nations ; 
the future of Judah and Jerusalem—Marti refers 
by way of illustration to the Book of Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah according to the LXX. This Book of 
Isaiah with 1. 1 as superscription and xxxvi.—xxx1x. as 
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an integral constituent part appears, according to 
2 Chron. xxxii. 32, to have lain already before the 
Chronicler: for Jesus Sirach (Ecclus. xlviii. 24) ch. 
xl.—Ixvi. also were inseparably united with it. Here 
we are confronted with the most difficult problem of 
the composition of the book, which only the history 
of the canon can solve. According to trustworthy 
tradition, the original order of the greater prophets 
among the Jews was: Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, in 
which there is preserved a reminiscence of the fact 
that Isaiah as a book is younger than Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel—in the case of the Minor Prophets also it is 
clear that the order is designed throughout to be 
a chronological one. In that case, following Isaiah, 
as last of the three greater prophets, would have 
appeared the anonymous book of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
which was very soon united with the Trito-Isaiah ; 
this was too voluminous and important to be ranked 
among the Minor Prophets. If, however, Isaiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah stood in immediate juxtaposition, the 
step which resulted in uniting them together was 
rendered all the easier because, in fact, xxxix. 6—7 con- 
cluded Proto-Isaiah with a highly significant reference 
to a catastrophe in the future that is to befall Babylon: 
in this way the anonymous prophetic book would 
have been united with that which immediately pre- 
ceded it, just as the anonymous passage Zech. ix.— 
xlv. was united with the preceding little Book of 
Zechariah. 
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1. Jeremiah, in whom Israelitish prophetism found 
its purest exemplar and attained its highest and 
completest development, was a native of Anathoth, 
near Jerusalem (i. 1, xxix. 27), and was the son of a 
priest named Hilkiah (i. 1), whom many have regarded 
—certainly wrongly—as identical with the person of 
that name mentioned in 2 Kings xxii. 4 ff. Jeremiah 
appears to have resided at Anathoth at a later period 
also (xi. 21-23), and only to have settled permanently 
in Jerusalem on taking up his active work as prophet ; 
according to xxxii. 7-15, xxxvii. 12? he cannot have 
lived in needy circumstances. He received the call 
and consecration to be a prophet in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah (i. 2, xxv. 3), 2.e. 627, at which time 
he must have been still comparatively young (i. 6). 
Remaining unmarried (xvi. 1-2) in order to be able 
to devote his life to his prophetic vocation, he served 
his office amid perpetual conflict and often in danger 
of his life, as a defenced city and an iron pillar and 
brazen walls against the whole land, the kings of 
Judah and the princes thereof, the priests and the 
whole people, for nearly half a century; only after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, among the exiles who 
fled to Egypt after the murder of the Babylonian 
governor Gedaliah, does all trace of him disappear : 
according to a quite credible tradition, the great 
prophet was doomed to give up his mighty soul 
there, stoned to death by his own countrymen. 

2. The book traditionally handed down to us 
under the name of Jeremiah is distinguished from all 
the rest of the prophetic writings by the prevalence 
of the biographical element: apart from ch. lii., 
ch. X1xX.-xx. 6, XXVL—xxix., xxxiv., and xxxvi— 
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xlv. are purely narrative in character. In these 
chapters an entirely objective account (only ch. 
xxvul. lapses strangely into the first-personal form) 
is given of the prophet’s active career and what 
befell him, and the penetrating and intuitive clearness 
that mark the delineation, as well as the large number 
of details that is given, combine to make these 
sections a historical source of the first rank. It is to 
be observed, however, that the narrative passages in 
the other parts of the book, as at the outset the 
famous vision of the call in ch. i, follow the first- 
personal form throughout, so that by this fact the 
literary unity of the book is already rendered 
doubtful. 

3. Regarding the origin of the book itself we are, 
thanks to ch. xxxvi., informed in a circumstantial 
and detailed manner which is without parallel in the 
case of any other prophetic writing. According to 
the narrative of this chapter, Jeremiah for a period of 
twenty-three years adopted oral methods exclusively 
in his work, and only in the fourth year of Jehoiachim 
received the commission to write out all the words 
which Jahve had hitherto spoken to him; this he did 
through the good offices of a younger friend and 
disciple, Baruch, who wrote down the book at the 
dictation of the prophet. A year afterwards this 
roll was read at an extraordinary general fast in 
the Temple, and when it had been cut up and thrown 
into the fire by Jehoiachim, Jeremiah had it again 
written out by Baruch, and added to it many like 
words. It follows from this that we possess no 
authentic reports from the first half-period of 
Jeremiah’s active ministry, but only a résumé given 
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by himself, in which he had striven to recapitulate 
its fundamental thoughts and ideas in as brief and 
impressive a way as possible: as the original written 
document was read through three times in a single 
day, it cannot have been very voluminous. The first 
task of the criticism of Jeremiah would now be to 
restore this “original roll” of the fourth year of 
‘Jehoiachim (Stade, “G.V.I.,” i. 646, rem. 2), and to 
attain this end the simplest way appears to be to 
separate those passages which in point of time 
precede that date. If we leave out of account the 
narrative sections, these comprise the following: ch. 
i. ivi VillSx., Xi.—xil 6; xxva; xvi will) alsoitall 
within this time-limit. But a closer study of the 
groups of discourses adduced shows that they cannot 
possibly depend, directly or indirectly, in this form 
on the prophet himself. Ch. i. 6-18 breaks the 
connexion between ili. 5 and 19; ix. 22—x. 16, which 
itself consists of three discourses, dissevers the 
immediately continuous verses ix. 21 and x. 17 from 
each other; xii. 4 stands in an altogether unsuitable 
and impossible place; and here it may at once be 
observed that similar phenomena occur also in the 
other parts of the Book of Jeremiah, in the prophetic 
as well as the historical portions. We are thus com- 
pelled to suppose that this original roll was utilised, 
indeed, in the composition of our existing Book of 
Jeremiah, but that it has not been preserved in its 
original form. 

4. We now have to attempt to fix chronologically 
the remaining passages of the Book of Jeremiah, with 
the exception of the oracles against foreign nations. 
To the time of Jehoiachim the following also belong: 
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ch. xill. 15-17, 20-27; xiv.—xv., which already pre- 
suppose afflictions of longer duration ; xvi. 2—xvii. 18, 
the basis of which is formed by a connected discourse 
whose content is that in spite of apparent delay the 
judgment must still come; xx. 7-18 ?, xii. 7-17, to 
be explained in accordance with 2 Kings xxiv. 2 and 
XXXV. ; of narrative passages, xix. 1-xx. 6, XXV1., XXXVL., 
xxxv. To the short reign of Jehoiachin, of three 
months’ duration, at the most are to be assigned the 
sentences on the subject of Jehoiachin himself, which, 
however, clearly fall in part within a time subsequent 
to the catastrophe. The remaining portions of the 
book would then belong to the time of Zedekiah, or 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Ch. xvii. 5-8 
and 11, by reason of the general character of their 
contents, cannot be assigned to any definite time and 
situation. 

5. The narrative passages were not written by the 
same hand as those containing the discourses. ‘Thus, 
for example, in ch. xix. the execution of the divine 
command is not given, as it always is in the other 
parts of the book (xiii. 1-7; xvili. 1-3; xxv. 15-17; 
Xxxli. 7-15; xxxv. 3-5); to the name of Jeremiah 
the honorific official title sz (“the prophet”) is 
regularly added, which in the case of the discourse- 
sections only occurs occasionally in superscriptions, 
may Dex 2e(xivi 1518 sixlvin 1; xlix: 34; [1): 
in the language also some slight differences are 
noticeable. Especially significant, however, is the 
relation of xxvi. 1-6 to vii. The latter chapter is 
undated, but there can be no doubt that it is con- 
cerned with the same discourse and the same situa- 
tion which in xxvi. 1 are assigned to the beginning 
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of the reign of Jehoiachim: in both, Jeremiah speaks 
in the House of Jahve to all Judah at a great festival 
gathering ; in both he announces the coming down- 
fall of the Temple, and in each case, too, in the form 
in which he sets forth the fate of Shiloh. That the 
same author should first of all give a report of a 
highly important discourse with full details, and 
then repeat it, in a totally different connexion, in a 
dry and meagre form, is inconceivable. In ch. vii. 
we have a reproduction—which goes back to Jeremiah 
himself, and which, though not a literally accurate 
report, yet breathes the full prophetic spirit—of that 
famous discourse in the Temple, while xxvi. 1-6 
contains but a brief mention of it, introducing the 
account of the consequences which resulted from it 
to the prophet himself. This case of parallelism is 
highly instructive in forming an estimate of the 
narrative passages: the centre of gravity in these is 
throughout the biographical-circumstantial element, 
while the discourses are treated more briefly, and 
form rather a réswmé than even a free rendering of 
the latter. As Baruch was the constant companion 
of the prophet and the writer of the discourses 
actually published by him, it is natural to regard the 
former as the author of these passages, and, in any 
case, the writer of the narratives was well informed ; 
they, however, contain many inaccuracies and 
obscurities which we cannot venture to credit to an 
eye-witness. We must thus suppose that Baruch’s 
notes, in which he set down in a simple and un- 
assuming fashion his personal recollections of his 
great friend and master, at first took rather the form 
of a chronological register, and only later were ex- 
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panded into a coherent pragmatic recital; and that 
they have been preserved to us as little intact as the 
original “roll,” but have undergone a far-reaching 
revision. 

6. But even if we disregard the narrative passages, 
by no means everything that we read in ch. i—xlyv. 
can go back directly or indirectly to Jeremiah. As 
in the case of Isaiah, so also Jeremiah—a_ highly 
regarded and much read book—was later expanded 
and subjected to revision. The most radical positions 
taken up with regard to this point are those of Duhm, 
who leaves to Jeremiah himself only about 270 four- 
lined stanzas, all composed in the simplest metre, and 
dividing up into about sixty very short “prophetic 
poems”; of the biographical notes of Baruch only 
about 200 Massoretic verses have been preserved. 
According to Duhm, all the rest—z.e. nearly two- 
thirds of the entire book—is the work of supple- 
menters, the result of a relentless process of diorthosis 
continued right down to the first century ; the book 
was never really complete. Erbt also reaches 
similar, though not quite such radical, results. He 
distinguishes in our Book of Jeremiah, besides the 
memoirs of Baruch, memoirs and confessions of 
Jeremiah and prophetic sentences—all this forming 
an aggregate of small and very inconsiderable 
passages. A detailed analysis of both is given in 
my larger commentary on Jeremiah, which is now 
available in printed form, and to this I must refer 
the reader. In my view, both Duhm and Erbt have 
not sufficiently taken into account the narrative in 
ch. xxxvi. he original roll of the year 605, even if 
older notes were utilised in it, could not have been 
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a mere book of songs, a mere collection of short 
fragments, but must already have been invested with 
the character of a book, and must thus have been 
the result of Jeremiah’s own productive and editorial 
powers. Duhm has doubtless shown in detail that 
the whole book has been subjected to revision on 
a far larger scale than had hitherto been generally 
supposed: but I cannot regard affairs as being 
involved in such uncertainty as he does. Of the 
discourse-passages, I think only ch. xxx. and xxxiil., 
the second half of which is wanting in the L-X_X., must 
be given up altogether: otherwise in ch. i.—xxv. and 
XXXL—-xxxll. we have throughout at least a genuine 
basis, and also quite a considerable amount of genuine 
material. 

7. Of longer passages, which are complete in 
themselves, Jeremiah’s authorship of ch. x. 1-16 and 
won. 19-27 1s generally denied. The discourse about 
the nothingness of idols and the folly of idolatry in 
x. 1-16, in the first place, stands there in quite an 
isolated position, while at the same time x. 17 forms 
the immediate continuation of ix. 21. Further, the 
LXX. exhibits divergences; apart from minor differ- 
ences, it has nothing to correspond to vss. 6-8 and 
10 at all, and places vs. 9 between vss. 5aa and 5a8. 
Above all, the relation to the corresponding passages 
in Deutero-Isaiah is significant, and from this the 
question further arises whether the presence of these 
passages there is not due to later expansion: here 
dependence can only lie on the side of Jer. x. As, 
moreover, the people appear all through this section 
as living among a heathen population, and exposed 
to the temptation of idolatry, the whole paragraph is 
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to be regarded as a late interpolation which has come 
into a rather unsuitable position ; it may have been 
formulated in close connexion with ix. 22-23, to 
which passage x. 14 might refer back. Vs. 11, 
which is written in the “Chaldean” language, and 
which clearly rends asunder vss. 10 and 12, must be 
rejected as a still later insertion. 

The paragraph about the hallowing of the Sabbath, 
Xvil. 19-27, bears the impress: of non-genuineness on 
its face. Its linguistic usage and phraseology, indeed, 
are on the whole Jeremian, but the contents stand 
in palpable and sharp opposition to the prophetic 
theology of Jeremiah, who elsewhere never even so 
much as mentions the Sabbath, and cannot possibly 
have attached such glowing promises to so merely 
external an opus operatum—and even have made 
the continued existence of Judah and Jerusalem 
dependent upon it. We are involuntarily reminded 
by it of Neh. xiii. 15-22; in view of the undeniably 
Jeremian colouring of the language, we can only 
suppose that one who shared Nehemiah’s views may 
have placed this sermon in the mouth of Jeremiah. 

8. Ch. xxx. and xxxi. are disputed. It has already 
been remarked that ch. xxx. must be given up (see 
par. 6 of this section above); the Jeremian author- 
ship of ch. xxxi. in toto has been denied by Stade 
and Smend, and it has been explained by them as of 
secondary character and post-exilic. On the other 
hand, Giesebrecht has made a successful protest, and 
claimed for xxxi. a substantial kernel as belonging to 
Jeremiah. In its first half it contains an oracle of 
the first period of Jeremiah’s prophetic activity on 
the theme of Ephraim’s restoration, as Duhm also 
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opines: by later revision the passage was enlarged 
into a promise of salvation for all Israel, which was 
intended to form the conclusion of Jeremiah’s dis- 
courses. Following after xxxi. 22, the famous oracle 
about the New Covenant (vss. 31-84) still appears to 
me to be incontestable. 


Oracles against Foreign Nations 


9. The group of discourses directed against foreign 
nations which we now read in ch. xlvi—li. (from 
which ch. xxv. cannot be separated) demands special 
treatment. That in particular xxv. 1-14—the LXX. 
version of which, moreover, is marked by striking 
divergences—has been worked over to the extent of 
rendering the original sense completely unintelligible 
has been convincingly proved by Schwally. If with 
him we suppose vss. 1-3, 5, 7-10, 110 according to the 
LXX., and vs. 18a to form the fundamental nucleus, 
we thus obtain a threat dating from the fourth year 
of Jehoiachim—the year of the battle of Carchemish, 
which decided the fate of Hither Asia—to the effect 
that Jahve, as a punishment for continued dis- 
obedience against the prophetic word, will chastise 
Judah by means of a people coming from the north, 
and will lead them into bondage under the heathen, 
lasting seventy years. As this catastrophe will affect 
not Judah only but also the whole of Hither Asia, 
and above all Egypt, the prophet receives the com- 
mand to present to all these peoples, and their kings 
and princes, Jahve’s chalice of wrath. Against vss. 
25-29 Giesebrecht, against vss. 30-88 Schwally, have 
rightly objected; but in their purer form preserved 
in the LXX. no cogent ground exists for rejecting 
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Vss. 15-24, and their authenticity is actually required 
by a weighty argument drawn from literary criticism. 
How does it result that the figure of Jahve’s cup of 
wrath, which is altogether unknown in the older 
literature, and is not even used in Nah. iii. 11, 
becomes all at once, from the time of Jeremiah on- 
ward, quite common (cf. Ezek. xxiii. 32 f.; Lam. iv. 
21; Is. li. 17 ff.; Hab. it. 16: Ps. xxv. 9)? It does 
so, indeed, in dependence on Jer. xxv. (cf. also xiii. 
12-14), 

10. The execution of this divine command 
obviously receives its fulfilment in the eroup of 
discourses contained in wxlvi. 1-12, avlvii.—vlia., wherein 
Egypt (xlvi. 1-12), Philistia~Phoenicia (xlvii.), Moab 
(xlvii.), Ammon (xlix. 1-6), Edom (xlix. 7-22), 
Damascus (xlix. 23-27), Kedar-Hazor (xlix. 28-33), 
and Elam (xlix. 34-39) are announced as doomed to 
imminent downfall. This in the case of Philistia- 
Phoenicia (xlvii. 2) and Kedar-Hazor (xlix. 30) it is 
said expressly, in the case of (Moab xlviii. 40 and) 
Edom (xlix. 19) figuratively, in the case of the rest it 
is tacitly implied, will be effected through Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the Chaldeans. But the Jeremian 
authorship of this group of discourses is denied by 
Vatke, Stade, and in the most thorough and decisive 
way by Schwally and Duhm. Yet on a priori 
grounds we should expect to find discourses against 
the heathen in the Book of Jeremiah, for no other 
prophet had the feeling from the outset that his 
commission included his having been sent to the 
nations outside Israel as well, to the same degree as 
Jeremiah (i, 5, 10; xxxvi. 2; xviii. 9 ff; cf. also 


xxvil. 2 ff.); and if the announcement in xxv. 15-24 
20 
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is certainly authentic, this inclines us to take a 
favourable view of its actual execution. At the out- 
set we exclude the oracle about Elam, which in a 
special superscription is attributed to the time of 
Zedekiah, and thus cannot in any case have stood in 
the original roll. We then obtain exactly seven 
oracles against foreign nations. Of these the two 
last, against Damascus and Kedar-Hazor, appear to 
be so strongly marked by secondary features and by 
signs of literary dependence that I feel bound to give 
them up also. On the other hand, with the five 
remaining ones the case is different (in this connexion 
notice that besides Egypt only the four immediate 
neighbours of Israel remain, and these are found 
joined together in the same way in Ezekiel!). Ch. 
xlviii. and xlix. 7-22 are indeed remarkable owing 
to their length; but in them alien prophecies, more 
especially Is. xv.-xvi. and Obadiah, have been so 
recklessly utilised that no serious author can have 
composed them as a whole. We are thus driven 
here also, as in the rest of the Book of Jeremiah, to 
assume a certain amount of revision: Giesebrecht 
also regards a nucleus of xlix. 7-22, and xlvii. in its 
entirety as genuine. When in xlvi. 10 the judgment 
on Egypt appears as Jahve’s vengeance, this is very 
explicable after the death of Josiah and the deposition 
and removal of Jehoahaz. Such a passage as xlviil. 
12 to my mind is only comprehensible in the period 
prior to 586. A main argument I adduce, however, 
from the indefinite and general character of the 
threats against Israel’s hereditary foes, Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom. In particular they are never reproached 
with profiting by Jerusalem’s day of misfortune— 
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Ammon’s occupation of Gad which is blamed (xlix. 1) 
goes back to the catastrophe which befell Israel, for 
Gad never belonged to Judah; but such facts as 
these firmly and irresistibly tie us down to a date 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, indeed before 
the end of the reign of Jehoiachim (2 Kings xxiv. 2): 
what tone such addresses assume under the impres- 
sion produced by these events is very instructively 
illustrated by a comparison of Ezek. xxv. and 
especially of Obadiah with Jer. xlix. Against the 
whole series Schwally raises the objection that it is 
inequitable to make the heathen expiate Israel’s sins: 
that Jahve appears here as a God of vengeance, who 
annihilates the heathen as being non-Israelites, and 
that He is represented as absolute Lord of the world 
in a manner that goes beyond even Ezekiel. But 
vengeance is only mentioned in the case of Egypt, 
and for a very adequate and cogent reason; and if 
Jahve is directing Nebuchadnezzar as the instrument 
of His punishment of Judah, it is logically quite 
impossible to assign to another moving cause the 
circumstances which prepare the way for and 
accompany the practical execution of this particular 
result which has been willed by Jahve: the concep- 
tion of God which characterises these addresses is 
simply that of Is. x. 5 ff, xvi. 4 ff. The unoriginal 
character marking them, which is alleged as a further 
objection against the addresses, their dependence on 
other prophetic passages, disappears altogether or 
else shrinks to the proportions in which this feature 
is to be observed in the admittedly genuine parts of 
Jeremiah, if we assume in them the presence of a 
nucleus which has been largely worked over: the 
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fundamental nucleus of the addresses against five 
foreign nations is certainly authentic, and since xlvi. 
5 ff. presupposes the battle of Carchemish as already 
fought, it must have been written while the impression 
produced by that mighty event was still strong, and 
therefore already belonged to the original roll. The 
oracle against Elam forms a passage by itself; the 
impossibly obtained superscription whpTe modo meta 
wim qn (“in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, 
king of Judah”) need not be contested. But also 
the second oracle against Egypt in xlvi. 13-28 or 
rather 26 (the closing verses xlvi. 27-28, which are 
identical with the non-genuine verses xxx. 10-11 
[the latter missing in the LXX.], are to be struck out 
absolutely) did not yet stand in the original roll, but 
is a production dating from the last Egyptian period 
of the prophet: its genuineness also need not be 
doubted, for vs. 20—which is wrongly absent in the 
LX X.—can only have been written before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s expedition to Egypt in 568. 

11. One of the addresses against foreign nations— 
the oracle against Babylon in ch. l—li.—has not 
yet been considered. Eichorn, and after him many 
others, disputed the authenticity of these chapters ; 
but more especially by Budde their non-genuineness 
has been so convincingly demonstrated that now 
hardly anyone can be found to defend their authen- 
ticity. There is no need to point to the prolixity, 
the poverty of thought, and jejune character of the 
section, which even exceed the similar features of 
ch. xlviii. ; the deductions drawn from the application 
of literary criticism will more than suffice. 

Ch. li. 25-26 is mechanically imitated from Ezek. 
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xxxv. 3-5, and elsewhere there occur expressions and 
phrases which are largely of a specifically Ezekielian 
character. Further, there is to be observed a per- 
sistent dependence on the non-genuine parts of the 
Book of Isaiah: ch. ]. 16=Is. xiii. 14; J. 30-40, a 
combination of Is. xiii. 19-22 with Is. xxxiv. 18-14; 
li. 40 is imitated from Is. xxxiv. 5-7; cf. also 1. 27. 
Moreover, the dependent relationship to Deutero- 
Isaiah is especially close not only in individual words 
and expressions, but also in fundamental thought. 
A conclusion which is unmistakable may also be 
drawn from the points of contact which this section 
shows with other parts of the Book of Jeremiah 
itself: thus 1. 18 =xlix. 17; 1. 30 is verbally identical 
with xlix. 26; hh. 15-19=x. 12-16; 1]. 40-46 =xlix. 
16 + vi. 22-24 + xlix. 19-21, with purely external 
alterations where indispensable—but that an author 
should in this manner be indebted to himself is 
inconceivable ; and when finally |. 7a is imitated from 
the passage i. 3, and mpm (“even .. . the hope”) 
in |. 7b is borrowed from xiv. 8, xvii. 13, and pry m3 
(“habitation of righteousness”) in the same _ place 
is due to a misunderstanding of xxx1. 23, it is clear 
that the oracle against Babylon is the fabrication, 
dependent on Jeremiah himself, of a later hand, and 
against such cogent results of literary criticism the 
attempt even of a Tiele (“ Babyl.-assyr. Gesch.,” 
pp. 480-482) to establish the year 588 as terminus ad 
quem cannot avail. On the other hand, however, the 
dependence of the whole passage on Jeremiah is too 
evident and purposeful to admit of its being regarded 
as a mere accident. The explanation of this pheno- 
menon is furnished by the narrative passage li. 59— 
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64, the genuineness of which has been so convincingly 
demonstrated by Budde. According to this account 
Jeremiah, in the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign, 
entrusted Seraiah, a high official who was travelling 
with the king to Babylon, with a sheet on which the 
announcement of Babylon’s coming overthrow had 
been written, and commissioned him after his arrival 
in Babylon to read this sheet, and then, having bound 
it to a stone, to plunge it into the Euphrates. Clearly 
ch. 1. 2-li. 58 is invented, and purports to be the 
Jeremian prophecy of doom directed against Babylon 
which Seraiah then sank in the Euphrates: if we 
reject the words in vs. 600 which assert this claim, and 
assume that a corresponding revision of the whole 
section has taken place, there remains a short, highly 
important, and historically interesting narrative-pas- 
sage, the authenticity of which is rendered all the 
more credible when we remember that such a journey 
by Zedekiah to Babylon in the company of a high 
Jewish state-official as is here described by no possi- 
bility can have been invented, especially in face of 
the mission to Babylon of Elasah and Gemariah, 
which is mentioned in xxix. 3. 

12. This is also the appropriate place to discuss 
the divergent form of the Book of Jeremiah embodied 
in the Hebrew text and in the L_X X., which is displayed 
in a specially conspicuous way in the discourses 
against foreign nations. The LXX. sets forth these 
addresses in a different order—viz. Elam, Egypt, 
Babylon, Philistia- Phoenicia, Edom, Ammon, Kedar- 
Hazor, Damascus, and Moab—and also in a different 
place, viz. after xxv. 18. With regard to the order 
in particular, this is in every respect more original 
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in the Hebrew text: here the seven which date from 
the fourth year of Jehoiachim are followed first by one 
from the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, and then by 
the late non-genuine address against Babylon which 
is assigned by its genuine conclusion to the fourth 
year of Zedekiah; in the L.XX., on the other hand, 
Elam can only have been placed in the fore-front 
because it was believed that by it Persia—at the 
time of the LX -X. the dominant world-power—was 
intended ; the discourse against Babylon, on account 
of its importance, and because Egypt-Babylon always 
appears as the conjunction of the great powers hostile 
to Jahve, was made to follow the address against 
Egypt; for the sequence of the rest no internal 
reasons can be adduced, but the substantial agree- 
ment with respect to the passage xxv. 19-26, which 
is handed down in both recensions of the text alike, 
is an argument for the originality of the Hebrew 
order of the sections. On the other hand, the posi- 
tion of the group as a whole must be recognised as 
more original inthe LX X. Ch. xxv. 1-13 in its exist- 
ing revised form in the Hebrew as well as in the 
Greek text clearly constitutes the introduction to the 
oracles against foreign peoples in their complete form, 
the oracle against Babylon included, or at least was so 
formed with reference to this collection immediately 
following: in fact, in the words (vs. 13) 37 x22 7th 
onaa[-ba-Sy (“which Jeremiah prophesied against 
[all] the nations” ) the original superscription of this 
group of addresses has also been preserved in the 
Hebrew text of this passage, and reappears a second 
time now in xlvi. 1. 

But even in the L. XX. the position of these chapters 
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is no longer the original one, because at the first their 
position naturally can only have been after xxv. 15— 
26 (38), of which they form the prophetic-rhetorical 
consummation. 

13. There are still some differences between the 
Hebrew and Greek texts which remain to be dis- 
cussed. Above all, the LX X. exhibits an altogether 
shorter form of text; some 2700 words are unrepre- 
sented in it, ze. about one-eighth of the entire 
book, while cases of matter in excess of the Hebrew 
text are of comparatively rare occurrence. And 
though in such passages as viii. 10a8—-12, xxx. 10-11, 
XXXill. 14-26, which are absent in the LXX., their 
non-originality is evident, the decisive character of the 
LXX. evidence in these cases cannot a priori be 
assumed, because several of these missing passages have 
—or at least may have—fallen out by homoioteleuton. 
Of the longer ones, this seems to me to be true certainly 
of xi. 7—8ba, xvii. 1-4 (or more exactly 5aa), and li. 
44b-49a ; in the ease also of xxix. 16-20 and xxxix. 
4-13, in spite of several material difficulties, I should 
prefer to hold the same to be true. Still, an unbiassed 
view will be obliged to recognise the form of text 
given in the L.XX. as on the whole the purer and more 
original. But it is impossible to speak with accuracy 
of two “recensions ”—the agreement of both forms of 
text is too considerable, and mutual relationship too 
close, for that: we have in them only two different 
editions of the same recension. 

14. The origin and formation of the Book of 
Jeremiah was in every respect a complicated one. 
After Jeremiah had once taken up the pen, in the 
year 605 (or 604), it is to be presumed that he wrote 
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down also further prophetic addresses and divine re- 
velations that had been vouchsafed to him: at his 
death there was certainly in existence a book of the 
words of Jeremiah (i. 1.), which could now no longer 
get lost. The memoirs of Baruch, according to 
Duhm, existed for a long time independently as a 
treasured part not of prophetic but of historical 
literature, so that in this way the two foundation- 
elements of our present Book of Jeremiah had under- 
gone a separate history. This is indeed possible. 
But inasmuch as the Hebrew text and LXX. on the 
whole, and generally, yield the same recension, which 
can itself only be the result of a long and developed 
diorthotic process, a connexion of the words of 
Jeremiah with the Baruch-narratives must have been 
effected some considerable time before the LXX. 
Yet even after the Greek form of the text had been 
separated from the Hebrew, the diorthotic process 
was continued in the case of the latter, so that the 
close of the Book of Jeremiah in its Hebrew form 
brings us down as far as the second century. As 
yet no one has been able to give a rational explanation 
of this form: ch. xxvi._xxxvi. more especially are an 
unsolved riddle. On the other hand, the words of 
Jeremiah according to the LXX. show a definitely 
fixed plan in their arrangement: ch. i-xxv. 18, 
contemporary addresses to his own people; xxv. 
doit XVI fi eto> foreign nations:) xxxi4xxxi., 
promises of salvation for the future of Israel and 
Jerusalem. 
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§ 26.. EZEKIEL 


LireraTureE: Commentaries: H. A. C. Haevernick, 1843; F. 
Hitzig, K.E.H., 1847; R. Smend, 2nd ed., 1880; A. B. 
Davidson, 1882; A. Bertholet, K.H.C.A.T., 1897; R. 
Kraetzschmar, H.K.A.T., 1900. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: A, Klostermann, St. Kr., 1. 391 ff., 
1877; H. H. Meulenbelt, De prediking van den profeten 
Ezechel, 1888; L. Gautier, La mission du prophete Ezéchiel, 
1891; on ch. xxvii, C. Manchot, J. pr. Th., xiv. 423 ff, 
1888. 

On the criticism of the text: C. H. Cornill, Das Buch des 
Propheten Ezechiel, 1886; D. H. Miller, Ezechielstudien, 
1895; C. H. Toy, 8.B.0.7., 1899 (Hebrew and English). 
On xl.-xliii. specially: F. Béttcher, Proben A.Tlicher 
Schrifterklérung, 1833 (pp. 218-385); E. Kiihn, St. Kr., lv. 
601 ff., 1882. 


1. Ezekiel was the son of a priest of Jerusalem 
named Buzi, and was carried away into exile with 
Jehoiachin to Babylon (i. 1). There he resided at 
Tel Abib (iii. 15), on the river Chebar (i. 3, iii. 16 1; 
was married (xxiv. 16-18), and lived in his own house. 
In the fourth month of the fifth year after his being 
led away captive (i. 1-2), ¢.e. in July 592, he received 
in a vision the call to the prophetic office, which he 
served twenty-two years; the latest date appearing 
in his book is that given in xxix. 17, the first month 
of the twenty-seventh year, 7.e. April 570. The whole 
character and style of his active prophetic work give 
the impression that at the beginning of it he is no 
longer young, but already a mature man, whose in- 
tellectual and spiritual development is essentially 
complete. The elders of the community of the 
exiles repeatedly resort to his house to question him 
(vil. Coexive Lexx 81), butwitawas only the fulfilment 
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of his predictions by the destruction of Jerusalem 
that was able to give his words additional weight. 
Of the rest of his career we know nothing. 

2. Ezekiels Book falls into three clearly distinct 
main groups. After an introduction (i. 1-11. 15) in 
which his call and consecration to be a prophet are 
depicted in the grandiose vision of the cherubim- 
chariots of Jahve, the first part (ii. 16-xxiv. 27) 
contains a collection of addresses which all have as 
their theme the imminent destruction of Jerusalem, 
and make it their object to represent this event as 
absolutely necessary and in any case inevitable: it 
is the punishment that visits an immeasurable guilt 
contracted by Judah, and for the most part by the 
present generation. The second part (ch. xxv.—xxxii.) 
contains oraclesagainst seven foreign peoples: Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Philistia, Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt, 
which presuppose the siege and capture of Jerusalem. 
The third part (ch. xxxiii.—xlviil.) embraces discourses 
on the subject of Israel’s future after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which is announced (xxxiil. 21) by a 
fugitive to the exiles. In this third part the famous 
vision of the Temple (ch. xl—xlvii.) stands out as 
forming an independent subdivision. 

3. Hitherto it had been supposed that problems 
of Introduction did not exist in the case of the Book 
of Ezekiel. In ch. vii. 1 ff., it is true, a doublet was 
detected, and objections were also raised to some 
shorter or longer sections, such as x. 1, 8-17, Oak A 
22-23, xxvil. 9b-25a; but still the essential integrity 
of the book was firmly maintained, and it was held 
that the book still lies before us in the form in which 
it left the author’s hand; and the unity of spirit, as 
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well as the literary unity, which mark it, and especi- 
ally the definitely planned arrangement of the whole, 
were regarded as unmistakable. Thus it was only 
possible, if doubts were to be raised at all, to resort to 
a rejection of the whole; but Zunz (“* Gottesdienstliche 
Vortrage der Juden,” 1832, pp. 157-162; “Z.D.M.G.,” 
xxvu. 676 ff., 1873) and Seinecke (‘Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel,” ii. 1-20, 1884), who actually did so, 
were quite rightly not taken seriously. Recently 
Kraetzschmar has propounded the hypothesis that 
the Book of Ezekiel is a composite work pieced to- 
gether by the hand of a redactor out of two writings, 
neither of which goes back to Ezekiel himself: the 
shorter one speaks of Ezekiel in the third person (cf: 
1. 2 f., xxiv. 24), and can indeed only be an abstract 
from a more detailed work in which Ezekiel himself 
is spokesman. But as xxiv. 24 is a speech of Jahve, 
the third person appears only in the superscription 
(i. 1-4), which in any case is involved in difficulty, 
while the whole book throughout contains the first- 
personal form; differences such as are revealed by 
a comparison of x. 8-17 with i. are not conceivable 
in the case of an “abstract,” the doublets on closer 
inspection dwindle markedly, and parallels, in view 
of the breadth of Ezekiel’s style, are not surprising. 
The remark in Josephus (‘ Ant.,” x. 5, 1) to the effect 
that Ezekiel left behind Svo 8.8d/a can be turned as 
little to account in support of this hypothesis as that 
of the Talmud that the men of the Great Synagogue 
wrote the Book of Ezekiel. Kraetzschmar’s two- 
source theory does not seem to me to have a suffi- 
ciently wide basis of fact, though I willingly recognise 
the superfluousness of many of the doublets evidenced 
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by him, and the secondary character of such passages 
as Ii. 129) 166221, 

4. Independent of these questions is that regarding 
the literary method of Ezekiel. As the all-important 
conclusion—the vision of the Temple—bears the date 
of the twenty-fifth year of the exile of Jehoiachin 
(xl. 1.), we shall have to regard this year, 7.e. October 
572, as the term for the completion of Ezekiel’s book. 
But at that time Ezekiel had already been actively 
engaged in prophetic work for twenty years, and the 
earlier sections of his book bear earlier dates: thus the 
Jifth (i. 2, of: iti. 16), siwth (viii. 1), seventh (xx. 1), 
ninth (xxiv. 1), tenth (xxix. 1), eleventh (SRV L Sex Re 
20; xxxi. 1; xxxiil. 21, where the Hebrew text 
obviously by mistake writes twelfth), and the twelfth 
(xxxu. 1, 17, and erroneously xxxiii. 21) years of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin are mentioned. The question 
now arises, Are these dates merely literary fiction, 
the whole book having been written in the twenty-fifth 
year all at once? Or do the passages with the earlier 
dates really emanate from the time specified? Here 
Stade (“G.V.L.,” ii. 37, rem. 2) has rightly pointed out 
that the Temple-vision is in one supremely essential 
point at variance with the earlier prediction in xvii. 
22-24. “The observation of this contradiction in 
Kzekiel’s predictions is interesting for this reason, 
because we here find a definite case in which Ezekiel 
has disdained to transform an older prediction in 
accordance with more recent knowledge. ‘This fact 
certainly tends to predispose us to find that the other 
predictions also which fall before 586 have, on the 
whole, been faithfully reproduced.” We are led to 
the same result also by the remarkable little passage 
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in xxix. 17-21. It is—for i. 1 is not here counted in 
—the only passage which bears a date later than xl. 1., 
and it quite gives the impression of being an insertion 
added to the already completed book. As Hzekiel 
was able to insert this correction, it was Just as 
possible for him to get rid of the prophecy so cor- 
rected altogether, or to modify it accordingly, and 
this he has not done. Ch. xii. 12-18 in any case can 
only be a vaticinium ex eventu: but the matters 
narrated in xxiv. 2, xxxili. 22, and xi. 1 ff. do not 
exceed the measure of actual human capacity of 
presentiment, or the so-called “second sight,” and 
would, if mere inventions, present a serious difficulty. 
Ch. xii. and ch. xvii. (cited by Kuenen), which in any 
case cannot have been written thus in the sixth or 
seventh year of Zedekiah, are not dated, Kraetz- 
schmar having shown that each date given is applic- 
able only to the prophecy which is immediately 
attached to it. I also venture to remark that the 
pieces marked out as oldest by the dating, as regards 
literary art have not yet altogether attained the 
height reached by the later ones. 

All these considerations compel the opinion that 
Ezekiel wrote down and elaborated his book as a 
whole in the twenty-fifth year, but for this purpose 
availed himself of earlier—and in some cases of much 
earlier—memoranda, which he has left essentially 
unaltered. His book has not remained intact, but 
has undergone redactional modifications, though only 
to a limited extent, and in this respect occupies a 
privileged position in the Prophetic literature. 
Unfortunately, the text has come down to us in a 
condition so much the worse. 
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Remark.— According to Talmudic tradition (“Baba bathra,” 
14d), the order of the three greater prophets was: Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah, as it occurs in many manuscripts, and in the 
work “ Ochla we-Ochla.” In this there has clearly been preserved 
a reminiscence of the fact that Isaiah as a book is younger than 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (cf. Lagarde, “Symmicta,”i. 142). Still, this 
arrangement may have been occasioned by the circumstance that 
according to Talmudic tradition Jeremiah compiled the Book of 
Kings ; and in this way the two books ascribed to Jeremiah were 
linked together. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER XIII 
BOOK II.—PROPHETIC BOOKS—continued 
§§ 27, 28, 29. Minor Prophets, 1.—Hosea, Joel, Amos 


§ 27. HosEa 


LireratuRE: Commentaries on the twelve minor prophets: 
Hitzig-Steiner, K.E.H. 1886, 4th ed.; J. Wellhausen, Shrzzen 
und Vorarbeiten, Heft 5, 3rd ed., 1898; G. A. Smith, 2 vols., 
1896, 1898 ; W. Nowack, H.K.A.T., 2nd ed., 1904; K. Marti, 
K.H.C.A.T., 1904. 

On Hosea: A. Simson, 1851; A. Wiinsche, 1868; W. Nowack, 
1880; T. K. Cheyne, Hosea, mith Notes, etc., 1884; J. J. P. 
Valeton, jr., Amos en Hosea, 1894 (German translation by 
F. K, Echternacht, 1898). 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: H. Oort, De profet Hosea, Th. T., 
xxiv. 345 ff., 480 ff., 1890; W. Riedel, A.T.liche Unter- 
suchungen, i. 1-18, 1902; J. Meinhold, Studien (see § 24 
above), pp. 64-88. 

On the criticism of the text: J. Bachmann, 4.T.lichen Unter- 
suchungen, 1894, pp. 1-37. 


1. Hosea, the son of a certain Beeri, to whom 
Jewish tradition assigns the two verses Is. vil. 19-20, 
was a citizen of the kingdom of Israel (vii. 5), and 
according to the very probable conjecture of Duhm 
was, like the prophet most nearly akin to him in 
spirit, Jeremiah, of priestly origin. He appeared in 


the reign of Jeroboam II. (i. 1), and probably towards 
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the end of it. Weighed down by heavy domestic 
misfortune (i.—li.), in which he saw mirrored a picture 
of grave misfortune affecting all, amid scorn and 
contumely as well as fierce hostility and persecution 
(ix. 7-8), he carried on his work in a troubled anarchi- 
cal time; of his exact fate nothing is known. 

2. The Book of Hosea falls into two parts which 
are sharply distinguished in substance and date: 
viz. ch. iii, and iv.—xiv., which Volz (op. cit., 
§ 24 above) would even derive from two different 
prophets. 

(a) Ch. i1-11., as to the interpretation of which 
there should, according to Ewald and Wellhausen, no 
longer be any controversy, are essentially narrative 
in character. The prophet recounts his domestic 
misfortune, and how by this very fact prophecy was 
born in him. ‘The superscription (1. 1), in which, 
however, the words ‘ws Tam Sp mpIT IS any Ty 
(“ Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah, 
and in the days of...) are a later addition 
(inserted in order to indicate that the prophet was 
contemporary with Isaiah), dates this passage zn the 
days of Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel. 
And this datum is correct. According to i. 4, the 
dynasty of Jehu is still sitting on the throne; it is, 
however, threatened with overthrow as punishment 
for the blood-guiltiness of Jezreel (cf: 2 Kings ix. and 
x.), while the manner and method in which this 
overthrow is threatened show clearly enough that 
at the time Hosea had not yet seen the catastrophe 
fall on the ruling house. The fact, also, that ch. i. 
can only enlarge upon Israel’s arrogance, sensuality, 


and wealth, while afflictions and punishment still lie 
21 
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altogether in the future, only suits the time of 
Jeroboam II. 

(>) Ch. iv.-xiv.: a series of addresses in which no 
very exact arrangement or marked development of 
thought is discernible. ‘They form a closely connected 
résumé of the prophetic preaching of Hosea, written 
down towards the end of his active career by himself. 
Here the situation is essentially different from that in 
ch. 1-11. The prophet is conscious of anarchy and 
murdered kings (vii. 3-7, 16; x. 15): princes and 
kings have been set up, but not by Jahve (viii. 4), 
they therefore can give no succour (x. 8; xiii. 10-11), 
but shall be swept away together with Samaria (x. 7). 
Instead of looking to them, Israel seeks help at the 
hands of Assyria and Egypt (v. 18; vil. 11; vil. 9; 
xl. 2); Ephraim is mingled among the nations, 
foreigners devour his strength, he gets grey hairs and 
marks it not (vi. 7-9; vill. 8). From all these indica- 
tions the time at which this second part was composed 
can be determined exactly. Hosea had evidently 
lived through the period of anarchy and repeated 
changes of rulers which followed the overthrow of 
the house of Jehu; he had also seen the rendering 
of tribute to Assyria by Menahem in 738. On the 
other hand, there is no allusion to the events of the 
years 735 and 734—the years of the Syro-Ephraimitish 
war, and, immediately following this, the first invasion 
of Tiglath-Pileser and the loss of the country east of 
the Jordan (see, on the other hand, v. 1; vi. Six; 
12) and of the northern districts: “The Assyrians 
had at that time already laid their paws on the land, 
but had not yet shown their claws” (Wellhausen, 
“Skizzen,” i. 54, 1884). This second part of Hosea’s 
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book was consequently written down between the 
years 738 and 735—the first part circa 745; as is 
well known, the chronology of the kingdom of Israel 
at this interval is specially obscure. 

3. The Book of Hosea is individual and subjective 
in character to a degree that is hardly paralleled in 
the case of any other prophetic writing. No question 
as to its authenticity can here come into considera- 
tion at all. But yet it has not been handed down 
to us without admixture in the form in which it 
originally left its author’s hand. In particular, ch. i. 7, 
which clearly makes reference to the deliverance 
of Jerusalem under Hezekiah, is certainly a very 
awkward Judaean interpolation. In one other 
important point also Judaean revision has_inter- 
vened in Hosea. The prophet’s picture of the future 
shows no consciousness of a messianic King sprung 
from the family of David: he knows only Jahve and 
Israel, without the intervention of any mediating 
person, and apparently was the first consciously to 
have deduced from the theocratic idea its logical 
consequence, that it is incompatible with any human 
kingship. The fundamental thought of Isaiah and 
of the later Judaean writers who depend on him of 
a hope in the future has been interpolated by a 
process of revision in Hosea also, as Wellhausen and 
Stade have rightly perceived. We first encounter 
this view in il. 1-8, which passage palpably breaks 
the connexion between i. 9 and i. 4, and_ besides 
anticipates in the most unfortunate manner ii. 25. 
The transposition (approved even by Kuenen) of 
the verses in question to follow ii. 25 would indeed 
obviate the worst awkwardness, but 1, 25 and ii, 
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2b-8 conflict with each other even more intolerably ; 
besides, ii. 3 parallel with ii. 25 can never have formed 
the conclusion of a larger address. 

To this Judaistic revision are further to be attri- 
buted, in iii. 5 the words o35y 47 my (“and David 
their king”), which occur in exactly the same way 
in Jer. xxx. 9, and in iii. 4 the corresponding words 
ny pn ade px (“without king and without prince ”) 
—by the removal of which two correct and parallel 
verses arise—and also iv. 15a, as well as the change 
of every occurrence of 5xy1m (“Israel”) in parallelism 
with ompx (“Ephraim”) m v. 10-vi. 1 into mm 
(“Judah”) ; also vill. 14 and the mention of Judah 
in v. 5, vi. 11, and x. 11 may be secondary. 

Recently, however, criticism has gone further, and 
refused to attribute to Hosea any share in the 
moving principle of God’s educating love and the 
hopes for Israel’s future based upon this—a view 
represented most logically by Marti, who regards 
li, 150-25, the whole of i, v. 15-vi. 3, xi. 10-11, 
and xiv. 2-14 as secondary in character, not com- 
pletely inserted until the Greek period. It is possible 
that ch. ii. and xiv. may bear traces of revision; but 
the picture of the future given by ch. xiv. is explicable 
at no time in the post-exilic or Greek periods, and 
Jahve’s re-marriage to the adulterous and defiled 
beloved one of youth is a representation that even 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel have not ventured to express 
—is not this thought explicitly censured through 
Deut. xxiv. 1-4? Nor can it be read out of Deutero- 
Isaiah, in spite of Is. liv. 5, 6; for in the eyes of the 
latter Zion is not divorced (1. 1), she is no harlot. 
and adulteress, Whence also did all Hosea’s suc- 
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eessors derive the conviction that Jahve’s covenant 
of grace cannot be wholly destroyed even by the 
worst sins of Israel, whence Isaiah his 1m aNKw (“a 
remnant shall return”), a thought which is stead- 
fastly held by him from the very first as a dogma 
that he never feels it necessary to justify? Against 
the forcible separation of ch. i. from ch. 1. all that 
Wellhausen has said as to the mutual relationship of 
both seems to me to apply (cf. also Stade, “ Z.A.T.W..,” 
xxi, 161 ff, 1903). The interpretation of ch. iL, 
also, of apostate Israel, z.e. of the heretical kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes, seems to me impossible to carry 
through consistently: in that case what does the 
commission given to the prophet to contract a 
marriage with the fallen spouse of another—which 
is yet no marriage—mean? Certainly the Book of 
Hosea offers problems of great difficulty, but there 
is no need on that account to resort to the use of 
such doubtful means to solve them. 


§ 28. JoEL 


Literature: Commentaries: K, A. Credner, 1831; A. Wiinsche, 
1871; S. R. Driver (Camb. Bible), 1897. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: A. Merx, Die Prophetie des Joel und 
thre Ausleger, 1879; E. le Savoureux-Baumgartner, Le 
prophete Joel, etc., 1888; H. Holzinger, Sprachcharakter und 
Abfassungszeit, etc., Z.A.T.W., ix. 89 ff., 1889 ; G. Preuss, Die 

_Prophetie Joels mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der Zeitfrage, 
Dissertation, 1891. 


1. The book bearing the name of Joel ben 
Pethuel is assigned in the most diverse way to various 
dates: opinions range over intervals more than 500 
years apart, from Rehoboam to the last years of the 
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Persian Empire. And yet hardly in the case of any 
other prophetic book do the circumstances with 
which it deals lie so clearly on the surface as 
here. The contents briefly are that a plague of 
locusts, in the description of which allusion is 
clearly made to Ex. x. 1-19, seems to the author 
to be the precursor of the Last Day, which is then 
pictured, with all its expected consequences: signs 
in nature, judgment over the heathen, and redemp- 
tion of Israel. ; 

2. ‘To determine the time of the composition of Joel, 
ch. iv. 2-8 and 17 are primarily of critical importance. 
If Jahve remonstrates with the heathen because they 
have scattered His people and inheritance among the 
nations, have divided His land and cast lots over 
His people, and if in the expected glorious final 
period strangers are not to set foot in the holy city 
Jerusalem evermore —all this fixes the year 586 
absolutely as the terminus a quo: moreover, in the 
earlier period of the kings it could not possibly have 
been said that captive or plundered Jews could be 
sold to Greeks (iv. 6=iii. 6 in E.V.). The absolute 
ignoring of Israel, as well as the complaint regard- 
ing Jew-hatred in Egypt and Edom (iv. 19 =iii. 19 
E.V.), would at least be very exceptional in the pre- 
exilic period. But we must come down a good deal 
later than 586. For Judah-Jerusalem, which for Joel 
is identical with Israel (ii. 27, iv. 2 =ii. 27, iii. 2 E.V.), 
is inhabited, the Temple built and its service going 
on; thus the writer obviously addresses himself to 
the community of the Second Temple. With this 
agree the features that the whole people can, and is 
called upon to, assemble in the Temple (i. 14; ii. 16), 
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that the trumpet blown upon Mount Zion is heard 
throughout the whole land (ii. 1), because it consists 
only of Jerusalem and its immediate environs, as 
well as that the elders are mentioned as the only 
governing class (i. 2, 14; ii. 16). The mention, 
finally, of Jerusalem’s walls (ii. 9) brings us down to 
the time subsequent to Nehemiah. 
3. In favour of this conclusion also there exist 
weighty internal reasons of a_ religious-historical, 
biblical-theological, and literary-critical kind—above 
all, the entire absence of prophetic denunciation. It 
is true Joel summons to repentance (ii. 12-13), but 
we search in vain for any statement or intimation 
of the sins from which Israel is to turn: of moral 
delinquencies in the popular life, of defective or 
unrighteous worship, Joel knows nothing. The 
amendment and repentance that are referred to are to 
be effected by fasting, weeping, and wailing, a com- 
bination which only again occurs in Esth. iv. 3 (cf: also 
Neh. 1. 4). The pledge of Israel’s communion with 
Jahve is to him the ton (“the continual offering ”), 
which he obviously intends by yox) 7M (“the meal- 
offering and drink-offering ”) in i. 9, 13, i. 14, exactly 
ag tise Dan) yuie 115 xi/<31, xu. 11. With this 
accords the unreservedly Jewish-particularistic stand- 
point of Joel. The heathen are no longer the subjects 
of teaching and preaching, but merely the objects of 
anger and judgment, while, on the other hand, all 
Jews are citizens of the messianic kingdom: the 
famous verses about the outpouring of the spirit 
(iii. 1-2) refer its outgoing, according to the clear 
literal sense of the passage, only to all Jewish flesh, 
and this is conceived in so external a fashion that 
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even such heathen as stand in a personal relationship 
to God’s people merely as slaves and maid-servants 
are likewise to participate in the outpouring. Very 
striking, moreover, is Joel’s dependence on Malachi: 
Joel iil. 4 is obviously a citation from Mal. iii. 28, 
and in material respects Joel also belongs to a period 
subsequent to Malachi, because the latter still finds 
much to denounce, and is compelled to fight ener- 
getically for things which for Joel have long since 
become matters of wont and usage. 

4. The diction and style of Joel are strikingly 
smooth and flowing, a fact which has deceived the 
majority of the book’s interpreters as to its true age 
and the very considerable internal difficulties and 
obscurities that distinguish it: “but it is the flowing 
diction of the scholar who is deeply read in the 
ancient literature, not the spontaneous beauty which 
marks the creations of genius” (Merx, op. cit., p. 2). 
That Joel’s language, all the same, plainly exhibits 
the character of the latest period of Hebrew literature 
has been convincingly demonstrated by Holzinger. 
In the Book of Joel we possess a compendium of 
late Jewish eschatology written about the year 400— 
if anything rather later than earlier—as developed from 
later prophecy, with its tendency to flow over into 
apocalypse: in its whole tone and spirit Joel belongs 
altogether to apocalyptic, although in outward form 
it has preserved more of the character of older 
prophecy than Zechariah and Daniel. The attempt 
made by Rothstein in his (German) translation of 
Driver's “ Introduction ” (cf. § 2, 7 above) to separate 
ch. 1.1. from ili.—iv., and to maintain for the former 
address at least the traditional date assigning it to 
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the period of the minority of Joash, has been satis- 
factorily refuted by Nowack. 


§ 29. Amos 


Literature: Commentaries: G. Baur, 1847; J. H. Gunning, De 
godspraken van Amos, etc., 1885; Valeton (see § 27 above) ; 
S. R. Driver (Camb. Bible), 1897. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: H. Oort, De profet Amos, Th. T., xiv. 
114 ff, 1880; H. J. Elhorst, De profetie van Amos, 1900; 
M. Loehr, Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos, B.Z.A.T.W., 
1901; W. R. Harper, The Utterances of Amos arranged strophi- 
cally, 1901; Riedel, (op. cit., § 27 above), pp. 19-36; E. 
Baumann, Der Aufbau der Amosreden, B.Z.A.T. Weet903e 
Meinhold (op. cit., § 27 above), pp. 33-63. 

On the criticism of the text: G. Hoffmann, Versuche zu Amos, 
Z.A.T.W., iii. 81 ff., 1883; A. Hirscht, Z. w. Th., xliv. 11 ff, 
1901. 

1. Amos deserves special attention because he is 
the oldest of the writing prophets whose work has 
been preserved to us. His appearance has something 
marvellous and inexplicable about it, if one reflects 
how all the great thoughts of literary prophecy 
already meet us here in clear definition and original 
freshness. A simple countryman living in the Judaean 
town of Tekoa, he was taken away by Jahve from 
following the flock in order to prophesy against His 
people Israel, z.e. the kingdom of the Ten Tribes— 
to prophesy and announce as the punishment for all 
its sins against God and man its overthrow and being 
led into exile by the Assyrians. Expelled from 
the Israelitish royal sanctuary at Bethel, with the 
consciousness that the words of Jahve announced by 
him were spoken not merely for his immediate hearers, 
but for all time, he wrote down his prophecies in 
order to preserve them for the future also. 
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2. As the time of his appearance the superscription 
(i. 1), which is incontestably genuine, mentions the 
days of Uszziah of Judah and Jeroboam of Israel. 
And this datum fully corresponds with the contents 
of the book. The picture of external power and 
prosperity side by side with internal weakness and 
corruption, of wealth and arrogance, haughtiness and 
wanton luxury that meets us here, of the foolish 
proud self-confidence that recks of no danger—all 
this brings us into the time of Jeroboam II., when 
Israel lay bathed in the sunset-glow of the earlier 
brilliance, and it could be believed that the glorious 
days of David had returned. And in fact we find 
ourselves not at the beginning, but in the middle or 
latter half of the long reign of Jeroboam, for according 
to vi. 14 his military achievements and conquests 
are complete and finished. That would mean circa 
760-750. We are led to the same point by yet 
another historical consideration. Just as the anni- 
hilating judgment over all the surrounding peoples is 
an echo of the great campaign of Ramannirari III. in 
797, so the uneasy feeling of the threatening proxim- 
ity of the Assyrians appears also to presuppose the 
events of 773-767, when three times in swift succes- 
sion Assyrian armies appeared in the Lebanon: a still 
more definite conclusion would be deducible from 
vii. 9 if Amos here really had in view the great 
eclipse of the sun of the year 763. A further indica- 
tion is afforded by the acquaintance shown by Hosea 
with Amos (cf. Hos. iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5 with Amos 
v. 5), so that we must assign the date of the latter 
nearer to 760 than to 750. 

3. The Book of Amos, the later writing down of 
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which clearly appears from i. 1, falls into two parts 
which exhibit a definitely planned literary arrange- 
ment: in ch. ivi, where again i. and ii. can be 
divided off as introductory, we have discourses 
throughout ; ch. vii—ix. contain visions, interrupted 
by the historically inestimable narrative-passage vii. 
10-17. These visions may in reality have been spoken 
in much the same form at Bethel, and as a conse- 
quence the conflict with the High Priest Amaziah 
may have arisen; but the whole is clearly a quite 
free résumé or amplification of what was enunciated 
by the prophet in oral speech. 

4. As the Book of Amos is a purely literary 
production, it was natural to trace it back to the 
prophet himself. But this view has quite recently 
been vigorously assailed. More especially Harper, 
Loehr, and Baumann, on the ground of metrical and 
strophical considerations, have postulated for the 
book an original form according to which its tradi- 
tional text can only be the result of a diorthotic 
process which must be described as almost un- 
scrupulous. It must be conceded that everything is 
not so clear and simple in Amos as has hitherto been 
generally supposed, that, e.g., viii. 1-14 would rather 
be expected to be found within iii—vi. But is it 
after all so inexplicable if between the announcement 
of the end (viii. 1-2) and its fulfilment (ix. 1 ff.) the 
chiefest of Israel’s sins and delinquencies are once 
again recapitulated? Ch. iii. and v., too, the 
fragmentary and disordered condition of which 
Nowack and Baumann especially deplore, are left 
almost entirely in their traditional order by Loehr. 
Besides, this view has as its presupposition that the 
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discourses of Amos were published by him singly 
as pamphlets, or else were only handed down orally. 
But what object could have been served by the 
publication of the six ten-lined strophes of ch. 1. and 
ii. (which are all that are left to Amos) or of the four 
visions of vii.ix. by themselves as a single pamphlet ¢ 
If Amos wrote at all, then, he must be treated as 
an author, and I still believe that we have to deal 
with a book composed by him, which has survived 
with as little alteration as any prophetic book. 

Ch. ii. 4-5, iv. 18, v. 8-9, and ix. 5-6 have long 
been recognised as later additions. The last three 
of these passages are very closely related, and were 
obviously written by the same hand; they palpably 
disturb the connexion and introduce thoughts which 
are alien to Amos, in spite of his sympathy with 
nature and his fondness for images drawn from 
nature’s domain. A similar addition occurs also in 
the LXX. of Hos. xii. 4. Ch. 11. 4-5 contrasts so 
markedly with the plastic and concrete reproaches 
levelled against the rest of the peoples, and is made 
up of phrases quite general and so_ specifically 
Deuteronomie in character, that it can only have 
been written by a later interpolator, who in the 
threat of judgments was unwilling to allow Judah 
to be passed over in the mouth of a true prophet. 
The doubts expressed by Wellhausen as to i. 9-10, 
11-12, iv. 12b, and viii. 11-12 are also at least well 
worthy of attention. In vi. 1 pre (“Zion”) is 
strange, because Amos elsewhere never makes any 
reference to Judah: with Wellhausen, therefore, who 
also strikes out vi. 2, vs. 14 must be so modified as 
to indicate the southern border of Judah. 
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On the other hand, after Wellhausen’s analysis no 
one will any longer assert the authenticity of ix. 8- 
15: here “a later Jew has appended the codicil and 
suppressed the true conclusion, because it sounded 
too harsh.” Elsewhere also revision may have been 
at work. Elhorst’s attempt to explain the book as 
a pseudepigraph emanating from the beginning of 
Josiah’s reign is simply a curiosity. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER XIV 
BOOK II.—PROPHETIC BOOKS—continwed 


§§ 30-36. Minor Prophets (continued )— Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai 

§ 30. OBapiIAH 


Lirerature: Commentaries: C. P. Caspari, 1842; Graf, Jeremiah 
(cf: § 25 above), pp. 559-563. 


1. The book bearing the name of Obadiah, though 
the smallest of the prophetic writings, all the same 
furnishes complicated problems of Introduction. The 
contents and situation of the book appear first of 
all to be perfectly clear. A fearful judgment is 
announced to Edom for its treachery and baseness 
towards Judah: in the day of Jacob’s misfortune, 
when the enemy pressed into Jerusalem, and cast 
the lot over it, Edom was as one of them. Therefore 
Edom is doomed to perish for ever, while Israel is 
restored to its ancient glory. It is obvious that 
vss. 11-14 are a description of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and thus a fixed 
terminus a quo appears to be given for the book, 
viz. the year 586. 


2, But the relation of Obadiah to Jeremiah whi, 
334 
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7-22 must first be established. In this Jeremian 
oracle against Edom occurs a series of the most 
striking points of contact with Obadiah. These are 
as follows: Ob. 1=Jer. xlix. 14; vs. 2=xlix. 15; 
vs. 3a—xlix, 16a; vs. 4=xhx, 160; vs. 5=xlix.9: 
vs. 6=xlix. 10a; vs. 8=xlix. 7; vs. 9a=xlix. 220. 
If we compare these parallels with each other, it must 
be admitted that on the whole the scale turns in 
favour of Obadiah. Above all, the verses in Obadiah 
exhibit a thoroughly logical and good connexion and 
original structural arrangement, while in Jeremiah 
we find disjecti membra poetae embedded in what 
belongs properly to the former. Especially striking 
is Jer. xlix. 16 compared with Ob. 3-4, where the 
two verses of Obadiah have been rather harshly 
compressed, and in particular the expression nn 
(‘thence ”), which in Obadiah has a raison détre, in 
Jeremiah is suspended altogether in the air, being 
without any proper antecedent. Accordingly we 
must suppose that Jeremiah has imitated Obadiah 
and had the latter before him: but the prophecy of 
Jeremiah emanates from the fourth year of Jehoiachim, 
that of Obadiah at the earliest from 586, so that 
nothing remains but to assume a third source 
common to both, an original Obadiah, which Jeremiah 
freely, and our Obadiah, on the other hand, faith- 
fully, reproduced. And this conclusion is further 
reinforced by the consideration that, in view of the 
flagrant contradiction existing between vss. 7 and 18, 
Obadiah could not have been a literary unity. So 
Ewald. 

3. Giesebrecht (who assumes the existence of a 
genuine kernel in Jer. xlix. 7-22; cf: § 25 above) 
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has pointed out that the passages dependent upon 
Obadiah there occur altogether in the secondary parts 
of Jer. xlix.; thus the latter, as a factor for deter- 
mining the original Obadiah, ceases to be available. 
The final solution we owe to Wellhausen, who in 
vss. 1-5, 7*, 10-11, 13-14, and 150 sees the original 
Obadiah, combines this with Mal. i. 2-5, and refers 
both to the displacement of the Edomites by the 
Arabs, though not perhaps to quite the same phase 
of the latter process, since Obadiah’s date fell some- 
what earlier. This result lands us in the first half 
of the fifth century. The revision, which may be 
dependent upon Jeremiah—just as Ob. 7a is doubtless 
derived from Jer. xxxviii. 22,—has for its object to 
expand the contemporary catastrophe of Edom 
eschatologically into a world-judgment over the 
heathen, and the restoration of Israel: its date cannot 
be determined, as unfortunately vs. 20, which might 
possibly yield a historical starting-point, is obscure 
and palpably corrupt. 


§ 31. Jonan 


Lirerature: F, Kaulen, Jonae prophetae, 1862; K. Budde, 
Z.A.T.W., xii, 40-42, 1892. The essay of W. Boehme, Die 
Komposition des Buches Jona, Z.A.T.W., vii. 224 ff, 1887, 
is simply a curiosity. 

1. In contradistinction to all the rest of the 
prophetic writings, the Book of Jonah contains 
nothing but history, or, at least, is clothed in the 
form of a historical narrative, detailing the marvellous 
fate that befell the prophet Jonah ben Amittai. 
Such a prophet, from Gath-hepher in Galilee, had 
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really lived in the period of Jeroboam II., and pre- 
dicted to the latter his successes. As the preaching 
referred to in the book is directed to Nineveh, and 
thus the continued existence of the Assyrian Empire 
is presupposed, there can be no doubt that the hero 
of the book must be the historical Jonah. But that 
the book can be a product of the time of Amos or 
Hosea is on linguistic grounds quite impossible: such 
expressions as 5 1m (“was like to be”) =éAdo, i. 4; 
mpepe (ship), 5; “nent (“think”), 1.63 awAp 
(“preaching”), ill. 2; onyy (“taste”), iti. 7; jon (“ pre- 
pateda mie leh 17 KV a) ive 6218 = ssbiy (“for 
whose cause”), i. 7; ~Swa (“for my sake”), i. 12; ;a¥, 
iv. 10—all point to the latest period of the linguistic 
development of Hebrew, and with this feature the 
character of the whole representation also accords, 
dependent as it is on older models: thus Jon. ii. 9= 
Joel ii. 14; Jon. iv. 2=Joel u. 138, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 
Ps. Ixxxvi. 15, cili. 8; and the story in Jon. iv. of 
the marvellous tree is obviously imitated from the 
narrative in 1 Kings xix. of Elijah under the juniper- 
tree in the wilderness. The manner, too, in which, 
iii. 3, Nineveh is spoken of, as of a marvellous city of 
legendary times which has long since disappeared, is 
inconceivable in the case of an author of the time of 
Jeroboam II.; finally, the piling up of marvellous 
features is quite in the style of Chronicles and Daniel. 

2. If the book was composed some centuries later 
than the time of the person who is the subject of its 
narrative, in view of the peculiar character of the 
latter we shall rather think of it as a product of the 
author’s free invention, especially when it appears 


how this narrative has been formed with a very 
22 
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definite purpose, and directed to the attainment of a 
very definite object. Even if the author may have 
utilised to some extent existent material, “yet he 
has assimilated this to such an extent” to his own 
purposes “that it has become his own” (Kuenen). 
Thus we have before us a parable, in which the form 
of historical narrative only serves to give a doubly 
forcible and impressive representation to the under- 
lying idea. And this fundamental idea clearly points 
to a very late period. It is a protest against the 
pernicious arrogance of the Judaism that followed 
Ezra, which is jealous because God is so gracious, and 
which is in danger of losing its faith because Jahve 
does not extirpate and annihilate the heathen, as 
later prophecy had hoped and promised that He 
should. In opposition to this the Book of Jonah in 
its own inimitable and affecting way indicates that 
God is not merely a God of the Jews, but of the 
heathen also, that as Creator and Lord of the whole 
world He is affected towards the whole world with 
the feeling of love which belongs to the Creator 
towards His creation, and that such a loveless and 
self-seeking disposition as that which is here of set 
purpose embodied in a prophet, merits Jahve’s 
sharpest censure. In this the greatness of the Book 
of Jonah lies for all time, and also its unique signifi- 
cance in the O.T., to which a tribute of the highest 
admiration can only be rendered, when one recalls 
Mt. x. 5-6, xv. 24-26. Whether the unknown 
author borrowed any features in his account from a 
tradition cannot certainly be said; it is, however, 
hardly probable, when it is considered how the whole 
narrative has been arranged according to definite 
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plan directly with a view to give an embodiment and 
representation for every thought. The author wrote 
at the earliest towards the end of the Persian, 
perhaps even in the Greek period; the terminus ad 
quem is given by Jesus ben Sira [Ecclus.] xlix. 10. 
According to Budde, the book originally formed a 
section in the Midrash from which the Chronicler 
made extracts (cf. § 20, 9 above), and there occupied 
a place after 2 Kings xiv. 27. 

3. The “ Psalm” in ti. 3-10, which offers con- 
siderable difficulties, would then, on Budde’s view, 
when the separation from the Midrash was effected, 
have been interpolated by a later hand in order to 
secure the actual words of the prayer mentioned in 
vs. 2, and generally to furnish an example of con- 
nected address by the prophet; for this purpose the 
interpolator made use of the present psalm, which is 
not a prayer at all, but purely a song of thanksgiving. 
If the original author had himself produced it, he 
would at least have made it fit the situation; if he 
had borrowed it, he would at any rate have inserted 
it after vs. 11. To see in it any genuine work of the 
old historical Jonah from which the present narrative 
has been developed is, in view of its literary character, 
which marks it as belonging to the latest lyrical 
poetry, quite impossible. 


§ 32. Mican 


Lirerature: C. P. Caspari, Ueber Micah den Morasthiten, etc., 
1852; T. Roorda, Commentarius in vaticinium Michae, 1869 ; 
L. Reinke, 1874; T. K. Cheyne, Micah, etc., 1882; V. 
Ryssel, Untersuchungen iiber die Teatesgestalt und die Echteit 
des Buches Micha, 1887; H. J. Elhorst, De profetie van Micha, 
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1891; B. Stade, Z.4.7.W., i. 161 #., 1881, iii, 1 ff, 1883, 
and iv. 291 ff., 1884 (against Nowack, zbid., pp. 277 ff.). On 
ch. ii, 4: B. Stade, Z.4.7.W., vi. 121 f., 1886. On ch, i. 
2-4 and vii. 7-20: Z.A.T.W., xxiii. 163 ff, 1903. 


1. Few O.T. books and prophets have more 
certain attestation than Micah of Moresheth and his 
oracle by the noteworthy passage in Jer. xxvi. 18. 
According to this, Micah spoke the oracle in question 
in the days of Hezekiah the king of Judah. And 
even though a datum derived from the narrative 
part of the Book of Jeremiah does not amount to 
chronological proof, yet it will be found to be correct 
as a matter of fact: for Micah i—ti. is most easily 
explained of the time of Sennacherib, and would 
accordingly be contemporaneous with the addresses 
in Is. xxii. 1-14, xxviii. 7—-xxxi. Eiven the threat 
made to Samaria (i. 6-7), which (differing in this 
respect from Is. xxviii. 1-4) has in view a complete 
destruction of the city only, not the cessation of its 
independence and the end of the kingdom of Israel, 
would be quite explicable of 701, as the Assyrians 
did not destroy Samaria in 722. 

In the superscription, Jotham and Ahaz are re- 
dactional additions. 

2. Ch. 1.1. make up a uniform passage, the con- 
tents of which are provided by the corruption of the 
people, especially of the ruling class in Jerusalem, 
and the penal judgment of God rendered necessary 
by this. Only ch. ii. 12-13 is foreign to the context 
and betrays clear marks of being a later insertion. 
It dissevers ii. 11 and ii. 1 (the ti, “and I said,” 
of i. 1 is just as much Micah’s retort against the 
false prophets in i. 11 as ii. 8 is to iil. 7), and in 
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linguistic features and historical situation contrasts 
markedly with its whole context: here the whole 
of Jacob and Israel is scattered, and must first be 
gathered together like a flock, in order then, when 
a breach has been made in their fold, to march under 
the leadership of Jahve and of his king into the 
gates of Jerusalem—a representation which obviously 
belongs to the circle of ideas and artificial manner 
of exilic or post-exilic prophecy. Ch. i. 2-4 may 
also be objected to. For the rest, however, ch. 11. 
and iii. closely cohere, and form, according to Stade, 
three parallel and constantly ascending  speech- 
divisions, viz. il. 1-7, ii. 8-111. 1 (without ii. 12-13), 
and iii. 2-8, which then find their concentrated ex- 
pression in the fearful concluding threat of ii. 9-12. 
According to Marti, only the following passages go 
back to Micah: i. 50, 6, 8, 9, 16; nu. 1-8, 4?, 6-11; 
nul, 2a, 30,/4, 5a;2b; 5648, 9-12. 

3. The threatening words of i. 12 are followed 
immediately, without any sort of connecting link, by 
the promise of a glorious future which has already 
engaged our attention in Isaiah. Without repent- 
ance, without conversion—at least nothing concerning 
either stands in the text—Zion appears (which had 
only just been doomed, on account of the sins of its 
inhabitants, to be “ploughed as a field,” and to 
become “the high places of a forest”) as the place 
whither all the heathen make pilgrimage in order to 
secure instruction for themselves about the God of 
Israel and to walk in His ways. We have already 
seen (cf. § 24, 6 above) that this thought points to a 
period subsequent to Deutero-Isaiah. And in fact 
Micah’s authorship of ch. iv. and v. in their entirety 
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has been denied by Stade on grounds which have 
hitherto been unrefuted, and they have been ex- 
plained to be a later interpolation which in itself 
consists of two connected passages. Even the 
defenders of their authenticity must concede the 
presence in these chapters of gaps in the connexion, 
passages foreign to their context and breaks in the 
thought, and assume larger or smaller interpolations. 
Ch. iv. 8, with its obscure reference to Gen. xxxv. 
21, presupposes the downfall of the Judaean kingdom, 
and iv. 106 the Babylonian Exile; iv. 13 has a 
decidedly Deutero-Isaianic colouring. The designa- 
tion of Bethlehem as Ephrata in ch. v. 1 is verifiable 
only at a much later period (Gen. xxxv. 19, xlviil. 7 
Rp; Ruth iv. 11; 1 Chron. ii. 19, 50; and cnx, 
1 Sam. xvi. 12, Ruth i. 2 against Judg. xii. 5, 1 Sam. 
i. 1, and 1 Kings xi. 26), and its characterisation as 
tyz (“little”) is to be understood in accordance 
with Neh. vii. 26. Ch. v. 1b does not give the 
impression that at the time the House of David was 
still reigning, and vss. 2 and 38 clearly presuppose the 
Exile. Finally, the incidental mention as a matter 
of course of the cessation of minxo (‘‘ pillars”) and 
ony (“ Asherim”) in v. 12 (=18 E.V.) brings us 
down unquestionably below the period of Deut. ; 
their conjunction with o-Sp» (“graven images”) is a 
specifically Deuteronomic touch (Deut. vii. 5, xii. 8). 

On all these grounds Micah’s authorship of ch. 
iv._v. must be denied. Only in the case of ch. v. 
9-13 does Wellhausen firmly adhere to the possibility 
of its composition by Micah. 

4. But with the settlement of this point every- 
thing is not yet finished off. Within these chapters 
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there are still grave inconsistencies. Wellhausen has 
already rightly seen that iv. 10 is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with iv. 11; iv. 5 following iv. 1-4 is very 
strange, and iv. 6-7 chronologically should precede 
iv. 1-4. Finally, the realisation of the messianic final 
salvation is represented differently in v. 4—5 from 
vss. 2-8. On the other hand, iv. 11 forms the natural 
(and an excellent) continuation of iv. 1, and v. 6 of v. 3. 
Stade, therefore, takes the passages iv. 1—4, 1v. L1-v. 
3, v. 6-14—which besides are linked together by the 
sarcastic use of the expression ova (“nations”) or 
may owy (“many peoples ”), in iv. 2, 3, 11, 13, v. 6, 7 
—together as one complete whole: in the future 
many peoples will come to thee to serve Jahve and 
to be instructed by thee in His law; now indeed they 
scornfully band themselves together for thy downfall, 
and smite thy judges on the cheeks; but then Jahve 
will raise out of the family of David the messianic 
King, who shall gather the remnant of Judah to 
Israel, and under His rule they will dwell in safety 
and, freed from all sins, teach the heathen, and have 
no necessity to be in fear of them any more; those 
who raise any opposition Jahve will Himself annihilate. 
Into this passage—which throughout displays the 
spirit and point of view of Ezekiel and Deutero- 
Isaiah, and which at first was intended obviously to 
stand after Micah ili. 12—iv. 5-10 and v. 4-5 were 
then inserted by way of supplement, according to 
Stade by the same hand that wrote ii. 12-13. The 
first of these smaller passages clearly depicts the 
Babylonian Exile and the return therefrom ; in the 
second, which is very obscure, an allusion to the 
catastrophe that befell Sennacherib may be seen. 
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These were inserted, on Stade’s showing, under the 
presumption that the other longer passage proceeded 
from Micah, the contemporary of Isaiah: more 
exact details as to the place and time of origin of 
both passages cannot be obtained. Both would gain 
if the passages iv. 9, 10a and 14—which by some 
scholars are interpreted as perhaps genuine—were 
rejected: v. 2 also gives the impression of being a 
later insertion containing a reference to Jer. vii. 14. 
That the necessity was felt here at all to revise and 
expand is explained by the fact that Micah’s threaten- 
ing prophecy lacked the reverse side—that of promise, 
which all the prophets elsewhere add. 

5. With the two final chapters, vi.—vii., a totally 
new section begins again. In a legal process, which 
is conducted in the form of a dialogue between Jahve 
and Israel, the latter is reproached with the unmerited 
kindnesses received from Jahve, and its own base 
ingratitude. Israel knows full well what Jahve 
demands of it, but yet the people walk after the 
ordinances of Omri, and do the works of the house 
of Ahab. Now follows an affecting lament of Zion 
over the corruption of her children, which makes 
the judgment perceived by the prophet inevitable ; 
yet after this judgment Jahve will compassionate 
Zion and cast her sins into the depth of the sea. 
Micah’s authorship of these chapters was first denied 
by Ewald, who interpreted them as the work of an 
unknown prophet of the time of Manasseh, and in 
doing so certainly struck the right note. Micah, 
indeed, if ch. iii. fall about the year 701, may well 
have lived through the days of stress in the reign of 
Manasseh; but the spirit which breathes through 
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these chapters, more especially as it finds expression 
in vi. 1-8, is altogether too different from that of 
ch. i. to allow of one authorship. Here we find 
ourselves already set in the direction of Deut., already 
breathing (so to speak) Deuteronomic air. The 
dejection and readiness to acknowledge and confess 
sins such as the passage presupposes, undoubtedly at 
any rate among the pious of the people, offers a 
forcible contrast with the assurance shown in Isaiah, 
and is explicable only of a time when sins against 
Jahve and apostasy from Him were notorious and in 
evidence before all eyes. The willingness manifested 
even to offer children in sacrifice for the sin of the 
soul shows that this custom was then prevalent, and 
did not merely come to the front in isolated cases of 
the direst necessity, as in the case of Ahaz; the 
expression qarn of (“day of thy watchmen”) also, 
in vu. 4, presupposes a fairly long development of 
prophecy and a whole series of announcements of 
disaster, and besides there are worse things, such 
as levity, inordinate love of pleasure, injustice and 
outrage, which are here denounced. In only one 
point is Ewald’s view open to modification. As 
Wellhausen has shown, with vii. 7 the thread of the 
discourse breaks off, and an entirely new section 
begins. The predicted punishment is a_ present 
reality: Zion has fallen and sits in darkness, but 
she waits for her deliverance on God, who must 
defend His own honour against the heathen, and 
who also will vindicate her after she has borne His 
anger. Then will Jahve perform wonders, as at the 
Exodus from Egypt, the heathen will have to submit 
and serve Him, while Israel’s sin is sunk in the sea, 
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and Jahve makes the gracious promise sworn to 
Abraham become a present reality. 

Throughout all this we find ourselves within the 
circle of ideas and way of regarding things which 
belong to the Deutero-Isaiah: this section cannot 
possibly emanate from the time of Manasseh, but at 
the earliest is to be regarded as the cry of a voice 
from the oppressed and sorrowful period of the 
community of the Second Temple; for the residue of 
Jacob’s heritage is obviously dwelling already in the 
land, but has still to wait for the final fulfilment of 
Jahve’s promises. 

Wellhausen also considers vi. 9-16 and vu. 1-6 
to be quite isolated passages, of which the first, he 
thinks, cannot be dated, and the second suggests the 
period of Malachi and of some of the psalms. But 
they contain nothing which makes it impossible to 
assign them to the reign of Manasseh; in particular, 
adequate parallels for vii. 1-6 are to hand in Jer. v., 
vi., and ix. 

6. The question still remains to be discussed, how, 
out of elements so various and disparate, the Book of 
Micah as it now lies before us could have arisen. In 
this connexion it is necessary to explain, first, how 
vi. 1-vil. 6 could have come to be appended to the 
Book of Micah, and then to show what relation 
vii. 7-20 bears to the earlier interpolations. 

As regards the first question, we must suppose that 
the insertion of this passage preceded the working 
over of ch. i.—ii.: for ch. iv. in their present shape 
form so coherent a whole, and v. 6-14 such a full 
conclusion, that it is quite impossible to suppose an 
addition of vi.—vii. on to this complete whole. On 
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the other hand, it can easily be seen that the 
anonymous piece vi. 1—vil. 6 was appended to iil. 
In vi. 1 the expression »2 spt (“hear ye now”) 
ranges itself beside the similar one (x2 vw) in 
ili. 1 and 9, and vi. 2 is strikingly similar to 1. 2; 
further, the particularly joyless and gloomy pessimism 
that appears in vi. 10—vii. 6 is reminiscent of the 
manner of ii. and iil. 

Thus the first step in the formation of the Book 
of Micah will have been that the anonymous passage 
vi.—vii. was added to i.iii., and the whole so arising 
was then later subjected to a double process of 
working over. -For the author of vii. 7-20 cannot 
be the author of iv. 1-4, 11-14, v. 1-8, 6-14, which 
passages display a strongly marked individuality, but 
show no points of contact with vil. 7-20. On the 
other hand, such do occur between the latter and 
the passages il. 12-13, iv. 5-10, and v. 4-5; thus 
there are the figure adduced of the shepherd and the 
flock in ii. 12, iv. 6-7, vii. 14; the mention of Assyria 
in v. 4, 5, vii. 12; the promise of the return of the 
earlier dominion and glory in iv. 8, vil. 14; Jahve’s 
rule as King on Mount Zion (iv. 7) and the homage 
of the heathen before King Jahve on Mount Zion 
(vil. 17)—so that it is certainly not too bold a step 
to ascribe vii. 7-20 to the same hand that framed 
ii. 12-13, iv. 5-10, and v. 4-5. 

Ch. vii. at first certainly had another and different 
conclusion—an independent section or a whole book 
could not possibly leave off at vii. 6: here the hand 
of the final reviser, who interpolated ii, 12-13 and 
revised the older interpolation iv.—v., later provided 
a suitable conclusion for the whole book. 
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Arguing from the view that Micah iv.—vii. exhibits 
merely a conglomeration of various predictions, Marti 
elucidates the formation of the Book of Micah in 
this way, that to its original form (see par. 2 of 
this section above) first of all only iv. 1-4 and vi. 6-8, 
linked together by iv. 5, were added; about these 
two firmly fixed central points various alien elements, 
gradually accumulating, then established themselves. 

The Book of Micah in its present form, which 
naturally and obviously divides into the three parts, 
ch. i.—ill., iv.—v., and vi.—vii., in its arrangement shows 
a striking relationship with Is. ii—xxxix., xl.—Iv., and 
Ivi.-lxvi. 


§ 33. Nanum 


Lirerature: O. Strauss, Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium, 1853; A. 
Billerbeck and A. Jeremias, Der Untergang Ninives und die 
Weissagungsschrift des Nahum, in Beitriige zur Assyriologie, iii. 
87 ff, 1895; O. Happel, Das Buch des Proph. Nah., 1902. 
On ch. i.: H. Gunkel, Z7.4.7.W., xiii, 223  ff., 1893; G. 
Bickell, 1894 (special reprint from S.W.A.W., vol. CXXEb i 
W. R. Arnold, Z.4.T.W., xxi, 225 ff., 1901. 


1. The Book of Nahum of Elkesi in Galilee has 
for its contents the subject of Nineveh’s downfall, 
and is thus quite properly and satisfactorily described 
by its first superscription (which was obviously only 
added later) as mr xo (“an oracle concerning 
Nineveh”). For all the oppressions and outrages 
which the Assyrian people has inflicted upon the 
whole world, it is overtaken by the merited penal 
judgment. The picture of this judgment is marked 
by a lofty dithyrambic movement and by great 
poetical power, and, as a consequence of this, the 
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_ aesthetic-poetical value of the little book is very 
considerable. 

2. For fixing the tame of the book’s composition we 
have as terminus ad quem the year 606; Nineveh is 
still standing, mankind still sighs under its iron yoke, 
but the destroyer is drawing nigh (ii. 2); the 
terminus a quo is given by the passage iii. 8-10, 
where the theme is concerned with a capture and 
sack of Egyptian Thebes. Such had been carried 
out on two occasions by the Assyrians: about 670 
in the reign of Esarhaddon, and about 662 under 
Assurbanipal. If it must be assumed that this was 
still vividly remembered when Nahum wrote—and 
only the actual presence of some threatening danger 
to Nineveh and the Assyrian power could have 
driven him to write—there remains no other assign- 
able period than circa 650, the time of the great 
uprising of Samassumukin of Babylon against Assur- 
banipal. But against this grave doubts arise. The 
whole tone of the oracle can only be explained by a 
direct threatening of Nineveh, while, in view of the 
importance which Egypt always possessed for Israel, 
such an event as the capture of Thebes must have 
remained firmly fixed in recollection. Of operations 
directly threatening Nineveh we know for certain 
(as well-founded doubts suggest themselves against 
accepting the first-mentioned attack by Cyaxares in 
624, which is only attested by Herodotus) merely of 
that of 608-606, which ended in the city’s capture ; 
and in favour of 608 an argument may also be drawn 
from the acute observation of Bertholet,! that Nahum 


1 «Die Stellung der Israeliten und Juden zu den Fremden,” 
1896, p. 105 f. 
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puts himself in opposition with the greatest animosity 
to foreigners: for him Judah’s sin has passed out of 
sight, and the sin of the heathen consists just in this, 
that they lay violent hands on Israel—a clear result 
of the ideas of Deut. Nahum can scarcely have lived 
and written in Assyria. itself, and it should be 
observed carefully that a restoration of the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes and the return of its exiles is 
never spoken of. 

2. But even Nahum furnishes questions as to 
authenticity. It had already been observed that in 
Nah. i. traces of alphabetic arrangement appear, and 
Wellhausen had pointed to the presence of the 
language of the Psalms, and to the phenomenon that 
in one set of verses (1. 12, 14; i. 2, 4 ff.) Nineveh, 
in another (i. 13; ii. 1, 3) Judah, is addressed, when 
Gunkel, and coincidently with (though independently 
of) him Bickell, reconstructed out of Nah. i. 1-14, 
ii. 1-8 a complete alphabetic psalm with contents 
of an eschatological character, and with this result 
secured a good deal of agreement. But Wellhausen 
quite rightly objects to this that an independent 
oracle could not begin with ii. 2, and that no reason 
appears for severing i. 12 and 14 from ii. 2. From 
this point of view Arnold and Nowack (“ K1. Proph.,” 
2nd ed.) followed up the problem further: Arnold has 
convincingly claimed i. 11, Nowack also vss. 9 and 10, 
for Nahum, while Marti only recovers vss. 11 and 12 
for Nahum, and makes i. 12 to be directed to Zion: 
i. 1-8, 13, il. 1, 3 have been given up generally. And 
indeed in Nahum’s case it is easy to understand that 
the necessity for thorough revision was felt, as the 
religious-prophetic motive had been reduced in his 
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writing decidedly too far, seeing that unfortunately it 

is confined to the twice-repeated Behold, I am against 

thee, saith the Lord of hosts (ii. 14; ili. 3). 
Remark.—The attempt made by Happel to explain Nahum 


as a pseudepigraph of the Maccabean period, contemporaneous 
with Daniel, has been satisfactorily refuted by Nowack. 


§ 34. HaBakKuUK 


LiTERATURE : Commentaries, etc.: F. Delitzsch, 1843; L. Reinke, 
1870; A. J. Baumgartner, Le prophete Habakuk, 1885; O. 
Happel, Das Buch des Proph. Hab., 1900; F. E. Peiser, Der 
Prophet Habakuk, 1903; B. Duhm, Das Buch Habakuk, 1906. 
Essays, etc. : B. Stade, Z.A.T.W. iv., 154 ff, 1884; H. Oort, 
Th. T., xxv. 257 ff., 1891 ; K. Budde,-Sé. Kr., lx., 383 ff., 1893, 
and The Expositor, 1895, 372 ff.; against W. J. Rothstein, 
St. Kr., Ixvii. 51 ff., 1894; M. Lauterburg, Theol. Zeitschr. 
aus d. Schiveiz, 1896, pp. 74 ff. 

1. As in Habakkuk ch. i. and ii. it is clear that 
judgment is announced to a godless, wicked power 
which has harassed and outraged numerous peoples, 
and as the Chaldeans are the only people mentioned 
by name, till a short time ago the Chaldeans were 
generally regarded as forming the theme of the oracle 
and the object of its threats, and accordingly it was 
assigned to about the year 605, when the Chaldeans 
first became a real factor in the affairs of Judah. 
Giesebrecht, however (“ Beitrige sur Jesaia-kritik,” 
p- 190 f.), showed that the descriptive passage which 
mentions the Chaldeans (i. 5-11) clearly occupies a 
wrong position, as it dissevers i. 12 from vs. 4, of 
which the former is the immediate continuation, and 
Budde also showed that this whole interpretation is 
shattered on the wording of i. 6. which announces the 
appearance of the Chaldeans for the first time, so 
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that the Chaldeans are not the objects but rather the 
instruments of the judgment threatened by Jahve. 
That being so, the object of the oracle’s address can 
only be Assyria, and thus it would have as its theme 
the threatening of Nineveh by the Chaldeans. 

If, with Budde, the notoriously misplaced passage 
i. 5-11 is made to follow ii. 4, where there is an 
obvious hiatus and where an announcement as to 
who is to execute the judgment in Jahve’s name is 
imperatively required, the whole oracle from i. 2 to 
li. 8 runs smoothly and in a well-ordered sequence. 
Its date must be fixed at a time anterior to the actual 
assault by the Chaldeans on Nineveh, but also, on 
account of the striking way in which Israel-Judah 
appears as putz ( “righteous” ), and the heathen world 
as vty (“ wicked,” “ godless”), subsequently to Josiah’s 
reform of the cultus, thus somewhere about 615; it 
appears “‘as a witness from this period of the good- 
will that existed and of the first disillusionment 
that followed the introduction of the Deuteronomic 
Reform.” If, on the other hand, with Wellhausen, 
i. 5-11 is regarded as an intruded older oracle, the 
traditional interpretation of i. 2-4, 12-17, ii. 1-4 ean 
be retained. In that case, however, two consequences 
are inevitable. If the year 600 is adhered to as the 
time of the book’s formation, Habakkuk belongs to 
the number of those false prophets against whom 
Jeremiah waged war to the death. If this is un- 
acceptable, it must be pushed forward to the time 
of Deutero-Isaiah, and be made contemporaneous 
with this and Is. xiii. 2 ff, xxi. 1 ff., as in fact has 
been done by Lauterburg. 

2. Hitzig first took exception to ch. ii. 9-20, 
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and subsequently Stade assigned the whole section 
to the secondary and reproductive class of literary 
prophetic authors. Traces of such a purely literary 
character are unmistakable. In particular vss. 12- 
14 have been compiled almost entirely out of 
reminiscences and citations: vs. 12 is reminiscent of 
Micah ii. 10; vs. 14 an almost literal citation from 
Jer. xi. 9; and vs. 13 a citation in the same way 
almost word for word out of Jer. li. 58. Jer. 1. 
and li., however, belong to the latest parts of the 
Book of Jeremiah, and in so suspicious a context 
to assume that Hab. 1. 13 is the original of Jer. 
li. 56 is not to be thought of. Further, vs. 170 is 
borrowed verbally from vs. 8), and vs. 200 is derived 
from Zeph. i. 7. 

Budde, on the other hand, thinks it possible to 
regard vss. 9-11 and 15-17 as original. As vs. 11 is 
to be reckoned among the most original words to be 
found in the entire prophetic literature, we willingly 
assent as regards vss. 9-11. The decision regarding 
vss. 15-17—a passage palpably dependent upon Jer. 
xxv.—will depend upon the verdict given as to 
i. 2-ii. 8: even for Wellhausen it cannot well 
be the work of a prophet who prophesied before 
the Exile. 

The hypothesis of Rothstein, who thinks Hab. 1. 
and ii. arose in this way: an original oracle delivered 
in the form i. 2-4, 12a, 13, i. 1-8, 4-5a, 1. 6-10, 14, 
sap G0"7, 9, 10ab8; 11,15", 16%; 19*, 18*, about 
605, against the godless among the people, in par- 
ticular King Jehoiachim, was in the time of the Exile 
altered by revision into the present oracle against 
Babylon—is too complicated. And I may aly apply 
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the same verdict to the hypothesis of Marti, who 
derives only i. 5-10, 14-16 from the year 605: to 
this oracle, according to his view, were added towards 
the end of the Chaldean supremacy the woes in i. 
5-19}, while i. 2-4, 12a, 18, ii. 1-4 form a still later 
psalm. 

3. Ch. iii. bears the special superscription ban 
svat ppind (“Prayer of Habakkuk the prophet”). 
This passage is distinguished by a method and char- 
acter of its own, as only in it are musical annotations 
and data after the manner of the Psalms to be found: 
we also encounter 75p here three times. This (for 
the most part) unduly overrated “psalm” exhibits 
pure rhetoric: for any clearly developed line of 
thought, any historical situation that may be grasped, 
one searches it in vain. It cannot have been com- 
posed by the prophet Habakkuk, as nothing analogous 
to it can be produced throughout the whole of the 
literature of the time. The circle of thought in 
which the poem moves is that of eschatology 
tinged with apocalyptic; its mode of expression is 
the artificial archaising style of such passages as 
Deut. xxxu., 2°Sam. xxi. 1-7; Pss) ixvuis and xcs 
in common with which it has a corresponding super- 
scription. It was not originally designed to form the 
conclusion of the Book of Habakkuk, but is derived 
—as Kuenen conjectured and E. Nestle (“Z.A.T. W.,” 
xx. 167 f., 1900) has proved—from a “ song-book,” in 
which it may already have possessed the same super- 
scription, just as the L.XX. in fact ascribes five poems 
of the canonical Psalter to the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. In any case it does not belong to the 
latest products of post-exilic literature, as Ps. Ixxvii, 
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17-20 furnishes a clear instance of imitation of 
Hab. iii. 

Remark.—With considerable intellectual acumen, Peiser has 
interpr eted the entire Book of Habakkuk as the work, composed 
in 609 and only partially revised and defaced, of a Jewish 
prince, interned as a hostage in Nineveh—perhaps a son or 
grandson of Maree din: was well acquainted with Assyro- 
Babylonian literature. But in view of the literary character of 
ch. 11. 9-iii. 17 this thesis cannot be accepted. 


§ 35. ZEPHANIAH 


Lirerature: F. A, Strauss, Vaticinia ZLephanjae, 1843; L. seine 
(Commentary), 1868; W. Schulz (Commentary), 1892 
Oort, Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1865, pp. 812 ff.; F. ates 
Z.A.T.W., x. 165 ff., 1890; K. Budde, St. 09, Ixvi. 393 ff, 
1893. On the criticism of the text: J. Barkin St..K7., 
Ixvii. 641 ff., 1894. 


1. The prophet bearing this name was undoubtedly 
a native of Jerusalem. Contrary to the usual custom, 
his family descent is carried back four steps, up to a 
certain Hezekiah—according to the prevalent view, 
the well-known king of that name—so that in this 
case Zephaniah was a princely member of the royal 
house; but in view of the definite data given in 
2 Kings xx. 18, xxi. 1 this view seems to me to be 
impossible chronologically. According to the super- 
scription in i. 1, Zephaniah prophesied in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Amon, a detail the genuine 
character of which is made all the more certain by 
the fact that it cannot be deduced from the contents 
of the book itself. But in that case we must assume 
that the period referred to is the first half of the 
reign of Josiah, For Zephaniah, besides the usual 
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complaints as to oppression and outrage, is obliged 
to denounce specially idolatrous customs (i. 9), 
syncretistic Baal-worship (i. 4), adoration of the stars 
(i. 5), apostasy from Jahve (i. 6), as well as heathen 
conduct and foreign fashions; consequently his 
appearance must certainly precede Josiah’s reform of 
the cultus, and this conclusion receives further con- 
firmation from the fact that in i. 8 it is not the king 
personally who is threatened, but the y5xm 122 ( “the 
sons of the king”), the princes of the blood, the palace- 
camarilla who during Josiah’s boyhood actually carried 
on the government. We should thus be brought to 
about the year 630. 

2. Ch. 1., which is one of the most outstanding 
passages in the whole range of prophetic literature, 
pictures the mm ov (‘“ Day of Jahve”) as a terrible 
world-catastrophe, which more particularly brings to 
pass the penal judgment over Judah and Jerusalem. 
It is represented as a sacrificial banquet to which the 
guests have already been invited (i. 7). The manner 
of its execution clearly points to the miseries and 
stress of war: robbery and plundering, trumpet-blast 
and war-cry, bloodshed and devastation. 

In view of the fact that it is characteristic of Old 
Testament prophecy to be conditioned by the cireum- 
stances of the time, we have to look for some par- 
ticular occasion for a discourse with so strikingly 
peculiar a colouring of its own, and this is furnished 
by the terrible Scythian storm which about this time 
roared through the whole of Asia, spreading terror 
and devastation everywhere: according to the express 
testimony of Herodotus (i. 105), the wild hordes came 
burning and destroying even up to Palestine. Such 
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events, which, at any rate for the moment, loosed all 
the bonds of order and dislocated everything, were 
admirably adapted to make the representation of the 
mim oy ( “ Day of Jahve” ) vivid, and to sustain belief 
in its coming. 

3. In ch. ii. (where Nowack rightly rejects vs. 15) 
and iil. not only has the text been handed down in 
a very bad condition, but the contents also present 
grave stumbling-blocks, which were first perceived by 
Oort and Stade ( G.V.1.,” 644, remark 3). The hope 
expressed that Jahve’s dispersed ones shall be brought 
to Him as an offering of homage from the rivers of 
Ethiopia (iii. 10) seems very strange in the mouth of 
a prophet writing in 630: li. 14-20 both in phrase- 
ology and thought is completely Deutero-Isaianic in 
character, and also in i. 11 we encounter in the 
expression oY37 ~x (“isles of the nations”) a specifi- 
cally Deutero-Isaianic feature. Schwally, therefore, 
denies Zephaniah’s authorship of almost the whole of 
ch. ii. and i., and in the case of u. 1-15 Budde, 
in the case of ch. i. Wellhausen, have pronounced a 
similar verdict. But ch. i, as forming the continua- 
tion of ch. i., which promises a wrathful judgment 
on the whole earth, and not merely on Judah, is 
indispensable ; as the judgment of Nineveh still lies 
in the future, ii. 13-15 must be older than 606, and 
Jahve’s outstretched hand against the north in vs. 13 
presupposes antecedent blows against other quarters 
of the world. Budde’s objection that 11. 14-15 takes 
up a radically different position towards Israel and 
the nations falls to the ground if, with Wellhausen, we 
reject vss. 8-11 and regard vs. 7 as having been revised. 
The suspicion raised against vs. 3, on the other hand, 
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appears to me unfounded, for nwa (“before”) in vs. 2 
clearly presupposes the possibility of a deliverance 
from the judgment. Nothing of consequence can 
then be objected against iii, 1-8 and 11-13; in 
particular vss. 1-4 are covered by Ezek. xxii. 25-29. 
Accordingly, ch. i. is to be regarded as having been 
preserved substantially intact, ch. ii. as worked over 
only to an insignificant extent, ch. ii., on the other 
hand, as to some extent mutilated. 


§ 36. Haceal 


Lirerature: A, Kohler (Commentary), 1860; L. Reinke (Com- 
mentary), 1868; E. Sellin, Studien (see § 21 above). ii. 43-63: 
W. Bohme, Z.4.T.W., vii. 215 ff., 1887. 


1. Of a prophet Haggai some account is given in 
Ezra v. 1, vi. 14. In conjunction with a certain 
Zechariah, he came forward in the second year of 
Darius (520) to urge the people and its leaders to 
take up the task of rebuilding the ruined Temple. 
The sacred work was really begun and was completed 
in four and a half years. 

2. The little prophetic book which has been handed 
down to us under Haggai’s name quite corresponds 
to this account. The building of the Temple and the 
Temple itself are the centre of interest around which 
all revolves. A severe famine, the result of drought 
and failure of crops, from which the people were 
suffering at that time, gives the prophet occasion to 
utter a sharp reproof: this, he declares, is the punish- 
ment they are bearing because the people themselves 
are living in ceiled houses, while Jahve’s House lies in 
ruins. Only by building the Temple can the divine 
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anger be averted and blessing received. On _ the 
completion of this Temple Jahve will shake heaven 
and earth, all the peoples of the earth will bring their 
valuables to it, and David’s descendant Zerubbabel, 
as Jahve’s chosen servant, will set up the messianic 
kingdom, and become the signet-ring on Jahve’s 
right hand. 

3. The little book—Zin connexion with which 
groundless objections have been raised against i. 76, 
13, 11. 5a (lacking in the LXX.), 1. 17 (= Am. iv. 9): 
in ch. 1. 14 also the L.XX. introduces an addition 
from Am. v. 10), 18a with il. 20-23—takes only a 
modest place in the prophetic literature; it hardly 
rises above the level of pure prose, but in its very 
simplicity and modesty, because it is the utterance 
of a profoundly moved heart speaking out of an 
agitating situation, there is something strangely 
attractive, not to say moving, about it—one would 
not willingly be without it. From ch. i. 3 Ewald 
concluded that Haggai himself was among the few 
who had seen the Solomonic Temple while still in its 
ancient glory ; accordingly, he must at this time have 
been over seventy years old. 

In accordance with the custom initiated by Ezekiel, 
the four addresses into which the book falls are dated : 
i. 1-11, on the Ist day of the sixth month in the 
second year of Darius, and to this is attached vss. 
12-15, containing a historical notice as to the con- 
sequence of this address, viz. that on the 24th of the 
same month a beginning was made with the work; 
ii. 1-9, on the 21st day of the seventh month; and 
ii. 10-19, as well as ii. 20-23, on the 24th day of 
the ninth month. Haggai’s active work as prophet 
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accordingly falls within the period from September to 
December 520. 

According to Klostermann (“G.V.I.,” 1896,213) and 
Marti, the Book of Haggai was not a writing composed 
by the prophet himself, but simply a historical state- 
ment about his prophetic activity. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER XV 
BOOK II.—PROPHETIC BOOKS—continwed 


§§ 37-40. Minor Prophets (continued) — Zechariah, 
Malachi, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, The 
Book of Daniel 


§ 37. ZECHARIAH 


Literature: Commentaries: A. Kohler, 2 vols., 1861, 1863; 
K. Bredenkamp, 1879; C. H. H. Wright, Zechariah and his 
Prophecies, 1879. 

Monographs, Essays, etc.: K, Marti, Der Prophet Zecharia, der 
Zeitgenosse Serubbabels, 1892, and in St. Kr., lxv. 207 ff, 
716 ff., 1892; Sellin (as cited above, § 36), pp. 63-104. 

On ch. vi. 11-15: J. Ley, St. Kr. lxvi. 771 ff., 1893. 

On the question of a Deutero-Zechariah: (B. G. Fliigge, published 
anonymously) Die Weissagungen welche bey den Schriften des 
Propheten Zacharias beygebogen sind, etc,, 1784; KE, W. 
Hengstenberg, Beitriige, i. 361-388 (1831), and Die Christ- 
ologie des A.T., iii., 2nd ed., 327-581, 1856; E. F. J. von 
Ortenberg, Die Bestandteile des Buches Sacharja, 1859; B. 
Stade, Z.4.7.W., i. 1 ff., 1881, ii, 151 ff, 275 ff, 1882; W. 
Staerk, Dissertation, 1891; G. K. Griitzmacher, Dissertation, 
1892; R. Eckardt, Der Sprachgebrauch, etc., Z.4.T.W., xiii. 
76 ff., 1893, and Der religiose Gehalt, etc., Z.T.K., iii. 311 ff, 
1893; A. K. Kuiper, Zacharja ix,-wiw., Eene exegetisch-critische 
studie, 1894; A. von Hoonacker, Ch. ix.—viv, du livre de 
Zacharie, 1903. 


1. Side by side with Haggai a prophet Zechariah 


ben Iddo was mentioned in Ezra v. 1, vi. 14 as a 
361 ; 
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contemporary and of one mind with him in working 
for the rebuilding of the Temple. The prophecies of 
this prophet, who, according to Neh. xi. 16, was head 
of a “ father’s house” among the priests, are preserved 
to usin the first eight chapters of the Book of Zechariah : 
of their identity there can be no doubt, as the author 
is called in Zech. 1. 1 and 7 Zechariah ben Berechiah 
ben Iddo. 

The individual sections of this writing also are 
dated, ch. i. 1-6 in the eighth month of the second 
year of Darius (November 520), ch. 1. 7—vi. 8 on the 
24th day of the eleventh month in the same year 
(February 519), and ch. vii.—vill. on the 4th day of 
the ninth month in the fourth year of Darius 
(December 518)—thus the earliest emanates from a 
time when, according to Hag. i. 15, the building of 
the Temple had already been begun: but these 
prophetic passages also have as their theme, directly 
or indirectly, the building of the Temple and the 
hopes and expectations bound up with this, so that 
their authenticity and derivation from the prophet 
mentioned in Ezra cannot be doubted. 

2. Zech. i.—viii. is one of the most remarkable and 
important sections to be found in the prophetic 
literature of Israel. In the form of eight night- 
visions—which in their details are in some respects 
very obscure, but in their main significance are 
perfectly clear—interpreted to him by an angel (i. 7— 
vi. 9), and of an appendix which breaks off suddenly 
in the middle of a sentence (vi. 9-15), and which 
Kwald was the first to detect had been purposely 
misplaced (besides this section, ch. iv. also appears 
not to have been preserved intact), the prophet gives 
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expression to his hopes and expectations for the 
future. The heathen are to be chastised for the 
wrong done by them to Israel, the Temple and 
Jerusalem are to be rebuilt in their ancient glory, and 
curse and sin removed from Israel; then the High 
Priest Joshua in cleansed raiment, and the governor 
Zerubbabel as the Branch (or Shoot), i.e. Messiah, will 
be the two sons of oil, i.e. the anointed ones, of the 
Lord of the whole earth, and between the messianic 
King who is crowned by Jahve Himself, and the 
High Priest who has been purified from sin by Jahve 
Himself, peace and concord shall reign. Ch. vil.—viii. 
give some instruction concerning fasting. The 
regular fast-days which have come to be observed in 
exile as national days of mourning are to cease as 
soon as Jahve, immediately on the completion of 
the Temple, has inaugurated the time of the messianic 
dominion and of the final salvation. In the case of 
these eight chapters no problems of Introduction 
arise. 


Zechariah 1a#.—avv. 


3. When we pass on from Zech. viii. to ch. ix., we 
feel ourselves transported at a bound into a totally 
different world. All the highly significant peculiari- 
ties of the first eight chapters are absent here, while 
fresh peculiarities emerge, not a trace of which is to 
be discovered there. Consequently the recognition 
of the fact that these two parts of the Book of 
Zechariah are not derived from one author is one of 
the earliest attained results of the scientific criticism 
of the O.T., and had already been definitely expressed 
as early as 1784 by Fliigge. Gradually the view 
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began to prevail that Zech. ix.-xiv. must be divided 
into two independent oracles: ch. ix.—xi. presuppose 
the continued existence of the kingdom of Israel, and 
make mention of Assyria and Egypt as oppressors 
and enemies of Israel and Judah, and consequently 
are to be assigned, it was thought, to the period before 
722, and are the work of a contemporary of Hosea 
and Isaiah; while ch. xii—xiv. are concerned only 
with Judah, without taking any account of Israel, 
and thus fall within the period subsequent to 722 ; 
and as the weeping for the dead in the Valley of 
Megiddo mentioned in xu. 11 can only refer to 
Josiah’s fatal wound and quickly succeeding death at 
Megiddo, it was regarded as necessary to assign it to 
the interval between the battle at Megiddo and the 
fall of Jerusalem, and thus to make it the work of a 
contemporary of Jeremiah. Ewald later adduced 
proof to show that xii. 7-9 must necessarily be 
taken together with ch. xi., and be ascribed to the 
author of ch. ix.—xi. 

By apologetical writers it was supposed that they 
had corroborated the authenticity of these chapters 
in adducing proofs of their post-exilic composition. 
Kichorn, who—though not with the required decisive- 
ness—had assigned the origin of this section to the 
period of Alexander the Great, was unheeded, as also 
were Gramberg and Vatke, who led the way to a right 
understanding of the whole question. With a full 
and complete scientific apparatus and in a brilliantly - 
convincing way Stade has shown that Zech. ix.—xiv. 
is the work of an 2u.%.2 who did not himself claim 
to be a prophet, but was already moving altogether in 
the track of the later Jewish apocalyptic, and wrote 
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during the wars of the Diadochi, circa 259. He is 
throughout dependent upon the older prophets 
whom he reproduces, more especially Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, as indeed had already been worked out by 
Gramberg in broad outline and by Hengstenberg in 
a comprehensive investigation of details. 

4. I begin with ch. xii—xiv. In this case the 
post-exilic origin is palpable and obvious. Thus 
xiii. 2-6—where prophecy, without further qualifi- 
cation, is ranked with the spirit of uncleanness and 
the names of the idols as things which must cease 
before the final salvation can come — would be 
altogether inconceivable in the mouth of a contem- 
porary of Jeremiah. The external work-righteousness 
of xiv. 16-19, where the conversion of the heathen to 
Jahve is made to consist in their yearly pilgrimage 
for the Feast of Tabernacles to Jerusalem, and above 
all the grossly materialistic and crassly particularistic 
idea of holiness exhibited in xiv. 20-21, where every 
pot in Jerusalem and Judaea is to be holy to Jahve 
Sabaoth, are unheard of in pre-exilic prophecy, and 
go to lengths even beyond Joel. The way in which 
the author (xii. 7, 8, 10, 12; xiii. 1) speaks of the 
House of David on a par with other houses, the 
manner in which Uzziah (xiv. 5) is called hing of 
Judah, and in which complaint is introduced over the 
self-exaltation of the House of David, which is to be 
humbled, makes it impossible to suppose that the 
House of David was reigning at that time ; and when, 
moreover, according to what is probably the essential 
significance of the very obscure passage xii. 10-14, 
the House of David and the House of Levi are 
destined to mourn over a judicial murder which has 
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been compassed equally by both, the pre-exilic period 
—when the entire administration of justice was in the 
hands of the king and of his officers, and nothing 
was known of a spiritual court—is thereby altogether 
precluded. Equally unheard of in_ pre-exilic 
prophecy is the idea, which dominates the whole of 
this section, of a violent attack by all the heathen 
against Jerusalem and God’s people, an idea which 
was first coined by Ezekiel from quite definite 
theological presuppositions, under the impression 
produced by the actual destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Temple. Ch. xiv. 8 also is obviously an ex- 
aggerated imitation of Ezek. xlvii. 1-10, while the 
specifically Deutero-Isaianic type of language is 
equally in evidence in xii. 1 and xiv. 16, and xii. 1 
goes back to Numb. xix. The post-exilic composi- 
tion of Zech. xii.—xiv. is in my opinion indisputable. 
5. But also in ch. ix.—xi. the marks of post-exilic 
composition are unmistakable. Did a contemporary 
of Hosea or Isaiah see conversion to Jahve realised 
in the observance of the Levitical dietary laws (ix. 7) ? 
In ix. 8, the tyrant is not to pass through Jahve’s 
House any more. On account of the covenant of 
Sinai, Zion’s prisoners are to be freed, and their exile 
(nan L_X-X.) is to be doubly recompensed (ix. 11-12). 
Over Ephraim, also, Jahve will take compassion and 
lead them back, declaring that they are as though He 
had never cast them off (x. 6). And when, moreover, 
in ix. 13 (a passage which is unassailable on critical 
grounds) the heathen world-power appears in the 
guise of yp 17a (“ Greece”), we are thereby undeniably 
brought into or after the period of Alexander the 
Great, as referring to whose campaign ix. 1-7 may 
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also without violence be interpreted. But side 
by side with these undoubtedly late elements it 
is thought that the presence of old _pre-exilic 
fragments, for the most part from the eighth century, 
must still be recognised in ch. ix.—xi., and even 
Kuenen’s powerful voice has been raised in defence 
of this view. Ch. ix. 13 must presuppose the con- 
tinued existence of the two kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, and so also ix. 10. But the return of the Ten 
Tribes and restoration of their kingdom form a 
principal feature of the messianic hopes of the future 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and ix. 13 is messianic- 
eschatological in character. And when Jahve in 
the last decisive war uses Judah as bow and Ephraim 
as arrow, and thus makes this war to be fought out 
by means of Judah and Ephraim, and in such a way, 
too, that they tread down their foes like mire in the 
streets and drink their blood like wine, it is clear that 
they must be armed; and thus it can be perfectly well 
understood how it is that after the entrance of the 
messianic King the chariots shall be cut off from 
Ephraim and the horses from Jerusalem, because 
then, after the overthrow of the heathen, the kngdom 
of peace appears. 

The bringing back of the captives out of Egypt 
and Assyria (x. 10) has in Is. xxvil. 13 a certainly 
post-exilic parallel; for an author who notoriously 
wrote in the Greek period Egypt and Assyria simply 
stand for the Ptolemies and Seleucids. The con- 
sultation of the ow» 1m (“teraphim”) and diviners is 
depicted (x. 2) as an earlier custom and as the cause 
of the Exile which, too, lies in the past, and in a 
manner also that proves that the author no longer 
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possesses any clear information about these things, 
and moreover Mal. iii. 5 complains of magic as an 
evil still in vogue. Finally, xi. 4-17—obscure as its 
contents are, and deceptive as the application of xi. 8 
to 2 Kings xv. 8 ff. is—can on literary grounds only 
be explained as an imitation of Ex. xxxiv., as also 
the two staves which appear there are clearly derived 
from Ezek. xxxvii. 16 ff. The brotherhood mentioned 
as existing between Judah and Israel in xi. 14 is to 
be understood in accordance with ch. ix.: in histori- 
cal times such only existed during the reigns of 
Ahab and Jehoshaphat and their successors. All the 
arguments brought forward in favour of the time of 
Hosea and Isaiah thus receive an entirely satisfactory 
explanation if the authorship is attributed to a later 
secondary writer, who was steeped in the ideas of 
Ezekiel and dependent upon that prophet; and 
though Kuenen regards a clear separation of older 
and later elements as an impossibility, and on that 
account recognises Zech. ix.-xi. as an essentially 
uniform piece of work, this view only throws the real 
problem back, and is, at any rate, more artificial and 
complicated than Stade’s thesis. 

6. If, now, in accordance with Kuenen’s view, the 
author of ch. xil.—xiv. was a later secondary writer 
living in a world of Ezekielian ideas, the question 
would have to be weighed carefully whether ch. ix.— 
ai. and wxi.—aiv. were not written by one hand. In 
this connexion we are struck, first of all, by the fact 
that ch. xi. has no conclusion. If xiii. 7-9, which in 
its last part is palpably an imitation of Ezek. v. 2-4, 
is appended, in this way at any rate a superficial 
conclusion would be secured; but in its contents the 
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chapter clearly points beyond itself. ‘The breaking 
asunder of the two staves Beauty and Bands remains, 
that is to say, quite without result; that in reality 
the covenant with the peoples and the brotherhood 
between Israel and Judah have been broken is hardly 
intended. When an account is given in ch. xii. of a 
combined assault by all the nations against the People 
of God, at which crisis Jerusalem comes into the 
direst distress and is obliged to fall back upon her 
own unaided efforts, as Ephraim has completely dis- 
appeared and the enemy are even forcing Judah to 
join the expedition against Jerusalem—all this shows 
that ch. xii. is the fulfilment and immediate continua- 
tion of xi. On account of the people’s sins and the 
sins of the leading circles among them, the complete 
prophetic hope for the future is not fulfilled: the 
final salvation—the picture of which is stamped 
throughout with the characteristic traits that mark 
Levitical Judaism——will not be brought about by a 
glorious restoration of all Israel, but through the 
agency of a miserable remnant living under terribly 
distressful conditions and the severest hardships. 
That the special superscription in xii. 1 is no proof 
to show that a new and independent passage is 
beginning will soon appear. Wellhausen, basing his 
view on the presence of inconsistencies and _ stylistic 
differences, dissects the six chapters into four distinct 
sections, independent of each other, viz.: ix., x. 1-3 4, 
4-12, xi. 1-8; xi. 4-5, 7-17, xiii. 7-9; xii. 1-6, 8-14, 
xiii. 1-6; and xiv. 1-12, 15-21. In spite of material 
and circumstantial differences, Wellhausen is still of 
opinion that the chapters might come from the same 


author, “even. if the style were not sufficiently 
24 
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distinctive.” Meanwhile, in the case of so motley 
and kaleidoscopic a collection of passages as jostle 
each other in Zech. ix.xiv., in view of the literary 
characteristics of such late apocalyptic writing (in 
which it can never be stated with certainty where 
the use of derived material ends and its own begins), 
conclusions of too sweeping a character, based on 
differences of content and style, are to be avoided ; 
Marti even maintains the unity of ix.—xiv.: “ Of the 
total number of passages, perhaps only the small 
section x. 1 f. cannot be traced back to Deutero- 
Zechariah.” It may be regarded as certain that 
ch. ix.-xiv. cannot be older than the Greek period, 
and that when they were appended to i—viil. these 
chapters formed a unity (cf § 38, 4 below). Much 
in them, and especially what the author has given us 
of his own, will always remain obscure and incom- 
prehensible to us, because our information respecting 
the whole post-exilic period, and especially of the 
earliest part of the Greek period, is so extraordinarily 
defective. The date assigned by Stade in the 
confusions produced by the wars of the Diadochi, 
when in fact the whole earth, everyone into the hand 
of his shepherd (smy5) and of his king was delivered 
up (xi. 6), and when, also, the wintry storms of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of Gog were recalled, czrca 280, 
has every probability in its favour, both mternal and 
external, and is specially confirmed still further by 
a definite criterion. When it is said (x. 11) that in 
the messianic time the pride of Assyria, ze. of the 
Seleucid empire, and the sceptre of Egypt, 2.e. of 
the Ptolemies, shall cease, this feature transports us 
into the interval falling between 801 and 198, when 
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the Ptolemies were the rulers of the land in Palestine. 
To carry particular parts of these chapters as far 
down as the period of the Maccabees Wellhausen 
regards as inadmissible, although one sometimes feels 
“reminded ” of the events of that time “involuntarily ”: 
he prefers to suppose, therefore, that xii. 7 was in- 
serted later, because, in contradistinction with what 
precedes, it harmonises best with the Maccabean 
period. Thus, in spite of many difficulties which 
remain unsolved, we can adhere firmly to Stade’s 
thesis. 

7. The question how this appendix became part of 
the Book of Zechariah can only be answered when 
the Book of Malachi has been considered. But in 
connexion with this a divergence in the description 
given as to the author of ch. i—viii. calls for dis- 
cussion here. In Ezra v. 1 and vi. 14 he is called 
Zechariah ben Iddo, while in Zech. i. 1 and 7 his 
name is given as Zechariah ben Berechiah ben Iddo. 
Now the Hebrew word ben (“son”) may in itself 
also be the equivalent of grandson (Gen. xxix. 5, 
me 2o. 2 Kinos«ix: 20; Neb. xu. 23; cf. also 
Gen. xxiv. 48; 2 Kings vii. 26); but Neh. xii. 4 
and 16 (where, corresponding to father and son 
Joshua-Jehoiachim [cf. vs. 10], stand as father and 
son Iddo-Zechariah) testify to the correctness of the 
description in Ezra. How the difference is to be 
explained is also one of the unsolved riddles of the 
Book of Zechariah. ‘The conjecture of Bertholdt 
that the unknown Jewish prophet who wrote 
Zech. 1x.—xi. was identical with the Zechariah ben 
Jeberechiah mentioned in Is. vii. 2 has secured a 
good deal of approval; the similarity of the names 
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is supposed to have been the cause of the two writings 
having been placed together, and ultimately led to 
the juxtaposition also of the names of the two fathers. 
If our conclusions are correct, this acute combination 
cannot enter into the discussion. Besides, if a 
prophetic piece by one known from the Book of 
Isaiah to have been a contemporary of that prophet 
had been preserved, it would have been placed among 
the prophets of the Assyrian period, among whom 
even such small books as those of Obadiah and Jonah 
have found a place. No explanation of the difference 
of names can be given. 


§ 38. MaLacui 


Lirerature: L. Reinke (Commentary), 1856; A. Kohler, 1865 ; 
W. Boehme, Z.4.T.W., vii. 210 ff, 1887; J. Bachmann, 
A.T .liche Untersuchungen, pp. 109-112 ; H. Winckler, Altoren- 
talische Forschungen, ii. 3, pp. 531 ff., 1901. 


1. The conclusion of the twelve minor prophets 
is furnished by a writing of no great size which bears 
on its front the name Malachi. This writing, both 
as to form and content, is very noteworthy. In 
accordance with a manner which was already 
beginning to show itself in Haggai, the form of the 
representation throughout is casuistical-dialectical : 
particular concrete questions are discussed in the 
garb of dialogue: assertion, objection, refutation— 
we find ourselves as regards formal discourse already 
on the way to the Talmud. The content, also, of 
the little book is quite peculiar. Under the pressure 
of distressful circumstances, Israel is in doubt as to 
Jahve’s love, and does not render Him due honour, 
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as even the heathen do, who under the name of their 
scrupulously honoured idols in reality serve Jahve. 
It is the priests who give the lead to the people with 
their evil example in displaying indifference and 
contempt towards Jahve and His commandment : 
therefore they are destined to be made contemptible 
and to be severely punished. <A further inveterate 
vice is the wanton divorce of Israelitish wives and 
the contracting of mixed marriages with daughters 
of a strange god: this Jahve hates and will terribly 
requite. But God’s judicial power is doubted: He 
_will appear suddenly to effect radical cleansing. If 
the people would conscientiously serve Him and 
fulfil their duties towards Him, He would be able to 
alter the present distressful position of affairs. And 
serving God is no empty folly: the pious will yet 
come to honour and the godless be extirpated; on 
that great and terrible day Jahve will send the 
prophet Elijah, lest He need to smite the whole land 
with the ban. 

2. The time of the little book’s origin is on the 
whole quite clear. Judah is under the rule of a 
governor (i. 8), and the Temple is built (i. 10; ii. 1, 
10); thus we find ourselves in the period subsequent 
to Haggai and Zechariah, in the community of the 
rebuilt Second Temple. But the exact point of time 
within this epoch to which the book belongs has 
been defined with considerable variations. We are 
first of all struck by evidences of a close relationship 
with the narratives in Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
delinquencies denounced by Malachi are almost 
exactly the same as those against which Ezra and 
Nehemiah have to wage war, and consequently the 
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Targum already sees in the very strange name 
Malachi a veiled suggestion of Ezra. But the | 
question now arises, does it indicate a predecessor, 
contemporary, or follower? The last appears to me 
to be quite outside the pale of possibility: nothing 
suggests that the people were aware of being under 
any solemn obligation to carry out the demands of 
the prophet, or how rigorously Ezra and Nehemiah 
had also carried through their work: after it had 
once been carried through, circumstances such as 
those depicted by Malachi are inconceivable. Accord- 
ing to Kuenen, Mal. iii. 8-10 compared with Numb. 
xviii. 21 ff. and Neh. x. 38 necessitate making the 
author a contemporary dependent upon Ezra. But 
the existence of tithe is presupposed in Gen. xxviil. 
22 and Amos iv. 5, and is already demanded by Deut. 
xiv. 22-29 and xxvi. 12; monn (“ offering,” “heave 
offering”) occurs—though with the addition of 7 
(“hand ”)—as early as Deut. x16, 115517 andes 
quite a common word in Ezekiel—in conjunction 
with rwyn (“tithe”) it occurs, outside of Mal. in. 8, 
only again in the three verses cited from Deut. ; 
sy (“blind”) and moa (“lame”) also in ch. 1. 8 are 
derived from Deut. xv. 21: thus Malachi throughout 
is formally dependent on Deut., and relies on the 
latter, though essentially and materially he already 
stands within the territory of P. This literary- 
critical test-case alone is sufficient to fix Malachi’s 
date before the time of Ezra, as Hitzig (who indeed 
changed his view later), Bleek, Reuss, Stade, and 
Wellhausen do (Kautzsch regards it as ‘more 
probable”). When Ezra himself narrates (Ezra 1x. 1) 
that the obstacle in the way of his proceeding against 
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the mixed marriages was removed by the complaints 
of the on (“princes”) at Jerusalem, we must con- 
clude from this that he already found sympathisers 
ready to help in Jerusalem; and to this pious and 
strenuous circle—which was already in evidence in 
the Promised Land before the advent of Ezra— 
consisting of those who were written down in Jahve’s 
book of memorial, the author of the Book of Malachi 
belonged—how short or how long a time before 458 
cannot, of course, be stated. Ch. i. 8 also is useful 
as providing an incidental point for fixing the time 
of the composition ; this passage absolutely precludes 
the period of Nehemiah’s governorship (cf: Neh. v. 
14-19). 

Winckler’s assignment of the date to the time 
immediately preceding the Maccabean revolt is a 
pure curiosity. 

3. No questions as to authenticity fall to be con- 
sidered in connexion with the Book of Malachi. As 
in the case of Haggai, so also here Bohme regards 
the conclusion iii. 22-24 as having been added later ; 
but this view has already been well and satisfactorily 
refuted by Kuenen: more especially in their thoroughly 
Deuteronomic colouring do these verses—which are 
directly attested by Jesus ben Sira [Kcclus.] xlviii. 
10,—in spite of many peculiarities in detail, show 
complete agreement with the rest of the book. On 
the other hand, we agree with Marti in regarding il. 
11-12 as an interpolation, for elsewhere quite other 
thoughts respecting the heathen are expressed: these 
verses are a deplorable blot upon a book in other 
respects so full of good feeling. 

4. The superscription in i. 1 demands a more 
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detailed treatment. As it now runs, there can be 
no doubt that ~»5a (“Malachi”) is intended to 
be taken as the name of the prophet. But such a 
proper name, even if it be possible linguistically, is 
on material grounds inconceivable. Further, this 
superscription is not free from doubt textually, for 
the LXX. reads ev xXeypt ayyéAou a’rov Beobe On émt Tas 
kapotas iuov,' from which Bachmann, supposing the 
LXX. reading to have been 252 xn, and explaining 
this to be a misreading of 159 ine (‘and his name 
was Caleb”), infers that the author of the book bore 
the name of Caleb. In any case the combination 
mm 727 xo (“oracle of the word of J.”), which 
only occurs again in Zech. ix. 1 and xii. 1, is strange. 
And here is the place to take up this question, which 
has been left over for discussion. If we consider the 
three headings more narrowly, their close connexion 
with each other and mutual dependence becomes at 
once obvious, and, if the correctness of the traditional 
text is assumed, the original can only be Zech. ix. 1, 
of which the two other passages are imitations; for 
in the former passage (Zech. ix. 1) the words mm 729 
(“word of J.”) belong to the oracle itself, and could 
only have been regarded as forming part of the 
superscription because they were misunderstood. — It 
is true that xo occurs alone, without any explanatory 
genitive, again in the superscription in Hab. i. 1; but 
Zech. ix. 1 is on other grounds suspicious. How- 
ever, be that as it may—in Zech. xii. 1 and Mal. i. 1 
the superscription is undoubtedly secondary in char- 
acter. In Zechariah the overloading of the verse is 
a striking feature—xii.. 1b would more than suffice ; 

«By the hand of his messenger, Lay it, I pray you, to heart,” 
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and in Malachi, finally, the superscription, in the 
form which it has assumed in the Hebrew text, is to 
be explained simply as due to a misunderstanding 
of i. 1. 

Now the addition of Zech. ix.—xiv. on to the Book 
of Zechariah is explained. Both Zech. ix.—xiv. and 
Malachi originally were anonymous pieces which 
were appended as such at the end of the collection 
of minor prophetical writings which were derived 
from definitely named authors: Zech. ix.—xiv., as 
being the more extensive, was placed first, the shorter 
*¢ Malachi” quite at the end. That the latter formed 
an independent, closely connected, and uniform book 
is unmistakably clear. ‘Then it was easy to provide 
it for the first time with a special superscription, by 
means of which the further advantage was secured 
that the collected “minor prophets” now made up 
the significant and favourite number of twelve 
exactly. 

Zech. ix.-xiv., which did not possess such striking 
peculiarities and characteristics as Malachi, was now 
included with Zechariah, just as the anonymous 
work of Deutero-Isaiah was included with Isaiah. 
Then Zech. xii.—xiv., which appears to be very 
different in character from what immediately pre- 
cedes, although it is its direct continuation, was pro- 
vided with a similarly framed special superscription, 
for according to this view of the matter the super- 
scription in ix. 1 only marked a subdivision in the 
same book. Marti points out the similarity with Is. 
xl.—Ixvi., which by the verse-refrain in xlvii. 22 and 
lvii. 21 was also divided into three fairly equal parts. 
Even if Zech. xii._xiv. had been an independent 
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anonymous piece—a view which at any rate seems 
to be favoured by the existence of this special super- 
scription analogous to Mal. i. 1—in that case the 
sequence of the arrangement Zech. 1x.—x1., Xli.—xIvV., 
Malachi must be attributed purely to chance, unless, 
indeed, the compiler of the collection of the twelve 
minor prophets shared the opinion of the majority 
of the latest critics, and wished to arrange his 
collection in historical order. If the passage Zech. 
ix.—x1. really should have survived as an independent 
oracle, preserved under the name of the Zechariah 
ben Jeberechiah mentioned in Is. vii. 2, right down 
to the time of the formation of the prophetic canon, 
its present local disposition is altogether incompre- 
hensible. 

The view that Zech. ix.-xiv. and Malachi were 
two anonymous minor prophetic writings, and as 
such were placed at the conclusion of the prophetic 
writings which proceeded from authors whose names 
had been traditionally handed down, alone §satis- 
factorily explains all the problems involved. 


§ 39. THe Boox or THE TWELvE PrRopHETS 


1. In the Hebrew canon the twelve minor 
prophets together form a single book, and it is 
obvious that we have here before us a collection, a 
compilation. Having already acquainted ourselves. 
with the books individually, we have now to deal 
specially with the collection as a whole. 

2. The occasion could only have arisen, and the 
need could only have been felt, for the formation of 
a final and authoritative collection of the prophetic 
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writings when the conviction had grown up that 
prophecy as a living force was extinguished, and it 
was thus treated as something definitive and final, a 
historical phenomenon belonging purely to the past, 
the still extant documents of which it was desirable 
to collect. For this view of the matter we possess 
documentary evidence in 1 Mace. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 
41, and indeed already in Zech. xiii. 2-6, and to a 
certain extent also in Mal. 11. 23. If we pursue the 
attempt to fix the time of the closing of this canon 
more exactly, we have in Zech. ix.—xiv., which was 
the last piece to be admitted into the collection, the 
terminus a quo: the terminus ad quem is furnished 
on one side by the circumstance that the Book of 
Daniel is no longer reckoned among the prophetic 
writings, on the other by the positive testimony of 
Jesus ben Sira, who in [Ecclus.] xlix. 10, after Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, speaks of of dédeca tpopirar— 
the passage in question is absolutely unassailable on 
critical grounds (cf: Néldeke, “« Z.A.T.W.,” vil. 156, 
1888), and in fact has now also been discovered in 
the Hebrew text. We are thus brought to the 
period from circa 300 to circa 200, and so to the 
middle or second half of the third century. 

3. As regards the principle which guided the ar- 
rangement, it is clear that this was a historical one. 
Hosea, Amos, Micah, Nahum certainly belong to the 
Assyrian, Habakkuk to the Chaldean, Haggai and 
Zechariah to the Persian period. More especially 
in the case of the last-named the principle of the 
chronological arrangement is perceptible with par- 
ticular clearness: the little Book of Haggai could 
only have been placed before the more extensive and 
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important Zechariah because Haggai came forward 
two months earlier than Zechariah (Hag. i. 1, com- 
pared with Zech. i. 1). The sequence Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah is explained thus: Nahum 
introduces for the first time the threatened punish- 
ment of Nineveh, Habakkuk makes the first mention 
of the Chaldeans, and Zephaniah already depicts the 
complete destruction and depopulation of Nineveh ; 
thus the contents of the Book of Zephaniah might be 
regarded as the actual carrying out and consequence 
of Habakkuk’s vision, and the Day of Jahve depicted 
in Zeph. i. as the fulfilment of the theophany in Hab. 
ii. The admission of the Books of Joel, Obadiah, 
and Jonah into the series of the Assyrian prophets 
is explained in the case of the last by the fact that 
it was regarded as being a work of the historical 
Jonah ben Amittai of the time of Jeroboam II., in 
the case of the two former as the result of erroneous 
traditional opinions regarding the age in which the 
authors lived. But side by side with the chronological 
factor other material factors have contributed to the 
result. The historical Jonah belonged to an earlier 
period than Hosea and Amos; Amos was earlier in 
date than Hosea. If in spite of this Hosea opens the 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, such a result can only 
have been brought about because Hosea’s book is the 
most voluminous of the writings here collected, just 
as in the case of the Pauline letters the Epistle to 
the Romans has been placed at the beginning of the 
series. Hos. 1. 2 might also have contributed to 
this result. If Jonah, of the three Israelitish prophets 
from the period of Jeroboam II., occupies the last 
place, this can only have happened because his book 
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is rather in the nature of narrative than prophecy. 
The middle position assigned in each case to Joel 
and Obadiah seems to have been dictated by a desire 
to make Israelitish and Judaean prophets alternate: 
Hosea was an Israelite, Joel a Judaean; Amos a 
Judaean, but working exclusively in Israel, Obadiah 
a Judaean; Jonah an Israelite, Micah a Judaean. 
Still other grounds for the arrangement adopted may 
be discovered. That the historical principle was the 
governing factor and was consciously acted upon 
throughout seems to me to be undeniable. 

4. But the arrangement has not been traditionally 
handed down in an altogether fixed form. The 
Alexandrian canon exhibits in the case of the first 
six books a different sequence: Hosea, Amos, Micah, 
Joel, Obadiah, Jonah. When we compare the two 
arrangements together, we must acknowledge that 
that of the Palestinian canon has altogether the 
better claim to be original. In Alexandria the 
books were arranged in order according to their bulk, 
and Jonah, on account of its purely narrative character, 
was consigned to the end: how out of this order, 
on the assumption that it was original, that of the 
Hebrew text could have arisen is not evident. But 
the fact that the sequence of the last six books is 
in agreement in both texts, and that only within the 
first six were transpositions allowed, testifies to the 
existence on the whole of an early reached and 
clearly held opinion as to the grouping of the twelve 
minor prophets. 
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§ 40. Tue Boox or DANIEL 


Literature: Commentaries: C. von Lengerke, 1835; F. Hitzig, 
K.E.H., 1850; J. Meinhold, §.Z., 1889; A. A. Bevan, 1892 ; 
G. Behrmann, H.K.A,T., 1894; F. W. Farrar, 1895; J. D. 
Prince, 1899; S. R. Driver, 1900; K. Marti, K.H.C.A.T., 
1901. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: J. Meinhold, Bettrége zur Erkldrung 
des Buches Daniel, 1888; A. Kamphausen, Das Buch Daniel 
und die neueste Geschichtsforschung, 1892; A. von Gall, Die 
Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel, 1895. On ch, iii., E, Nestle 
(as cited above, § 17), pp. 35-37 ; on ch. iv., E, Schrader, Jp. 
Th., vii. 618 ff., 1881. On the seventy weeks of years: A. 
Hebbelynck, 1887; J. W. van Lennep, 1888; R. Wolf, 
1889; C. H. Cornill, in Theologische Studien und Skizgen aus 
Ostpreussen, ii. 1 ff., 1889. 

On the criticism of the text: A, Kamphausen, S.B.0.T., 1896 ; 
M. Lohr, Textkritische Vorarbeiten zu einer Erklirung des 
Buches Daniel, Z.A.T.W., xv. 75 ff, 193 ff., 1895, xvi..17 ff, 
1896; <A. Bludau, Die alexandrinische Uebersetzung des 
Buches D., 1897; P. Riessler, Das Buch Daniel: Textkritische 
Untersuchung, 1899. 


1. if the Old Testament books are treated in 
accordance with the principle of arrangement by 
subject-matter and content, the book which bears 
the name of Daniel must be assigned to the prophetic 
literature, as indeed the Greek Bible does assign it 
in placing it among the prophetic books. It divides 
into two fairly equal parts. Ch. i.—vi. give an account 
of the experiences of a certain Daniel and his three 
friends, Hananiah, Misael, and Azariah, who in the 
third year of Jehoiachim are led captive by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to Babylon, and there come to high 
honour, but in spite of many temptations remain true 
to the God and faith of their fathers. Ch. vii.—xii. 
recount many visions which this Daniel had, and 
which were interpreted to him by an angel. The 
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book, from ii. 46 (where the address of the 
“Chaldeans” is given in Aramaic) up to vii. 28, 
makes use of the Aramaic language. Attempts have 
been made to explain this double linguistic character 
in the most diverse fashion. The most probable is 
the view of Marti, that the author wrote the whole 
book in Aramaic, but that later, in order to make 
its admission into the canon possible, both the be- 
ginning and the end were translated into the old 
sacred language, Hebrew. 

2. The book belongs to the so-called Apocalyptic 
Literature, which designedly veils and disguises the 
things it discloses. In order to understand the con- 
tents and aim of Daniel, we must proceed on the 
basis of ch. xi., where in veiled but yet perfectly 
clear language historical events are spoken of. Now 
it is clear, and the point is generally conceded, that 
ch. xi. 5-20 contains a concise but thoroughly correct 
survey of the history of the Ptolemies and Seleucids 
and their mutual entanglements, and vss. 21-39 
a detailed description of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and of his persecution directed against 
the faith of Israel and its confessors. In accordance 
with this absolutely certain evidence the remaining 
accounts are to be estimated, more especially vii. 
9-14, 23-26, vil. 8, 19-27, and il. 31-34, 40-43. 
They are all concerned with the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, and above all with Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who forms the peculiar subject and essential theme 
of the book. Now it would be supposed that the 
book was written in the time with which it is con- 
cerned ; but it expressly claims to be derived from 
a contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, as a 
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book which is to be sealed for ever. This self- 
attestation of the Book of Daniel was first explicitly 
contested by the neo-Platonist Porphyry, who de- 
voted an entire book of his Acyor cara Xpictiavav to 
the question of Daniel. At the present time the 
view which sees in Daniel a work of the Maccabean 
period is the all-prevailing one: defenders of the 
traditional date grow ever fewer and rarer. And 
indeed it is no mere rationalistic repugnance to the 
marvellous and denial of a supernatural inspiration, 
but objective reasons of the utmost weight, which 
render the view of its non-genuineness necessary. 

(a) The position of the author as regards hstory.— 
For the period subsequent to Alexander the Great 
his knowledge of events is fairly good, for the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes he has access to excellent 
sources of information: all that les outside these 
time-limits is for him enveloped in darkness. 
Kspecially regarding the older history he has notions 
such as are altogether inconceivable in the case of 
one who was an eye-witness. His fixing the carrying 
away into captivity in the third year of Jehoiachim 
(i. 1) contradicts all the contemporary accounts, and 
can only be explained as due to a combination of 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 6-7 with an erroneous interpretation 
of 2 Kings xxiv. 1. To represent that the king in 
whose reign Babylon was captured and the Chaldean 
Empire destroyed was named Belshazzar, and was a 
son of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. v.), is to contradict all 
the other assured witnesses of the O.T. The same is 
true when the conqueror of Babylon is called Darius 
the Mede (vi. 1), a son of Xerxes (ix. 1), and repre- 
sented to be the predecessor of Cyrus. That the 
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Medes must have captured Babylon is derived from 
Is. xiii. 7, xxi. 2, Jer. li. 11, 28, in connexion with 
which the author possessed a dim consciousness of 
the fact that the Persian Empire had grown out of 
a Median kingdom, and that once a Darius really 
did capture Babylon. Of the fact of Susa also 
having been a seat of the Babylonian court there 
may be a reminiscence in vill. 2. The impossible 
character of the edicts ascribed in ch. ili. and iv. to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and in ch. vi. to Darius, the absurdity 
of the wish attributed to Nebuchadnezzar in ch. i1., 
and the incredibility attachmg to the supposed 
incapacity of this king for government, owing to 
madness, for a space of seven years, need no proof. 
It must also be pointed out that a writer who makes 
a pious Jew, and one true to the Law, to be admitted 
into a society of the Chaldean magicians can only 
have possessed very confused notions of the latter: 
the gross blunders exhibited respecting assured his- 
torical events suffice to preclude the possibility of 
his having been an eye-witness. The author’s know- 
ledge of the period between Cyrus and Alexander 
the Great is, however, equally defective. When we 
find him attributing to the Persian Empire a total 
of only four kings (xi. 2; cf: also vil. 6), this clearly 
arises from the fact that by accident the names of 
only four Persian kings are mentioned in the O.T. ; 
when we find that he makes the fourth of these to 
be exceedingly rich, provoke a mighty war against 
Greece, and in a triumphant repulse of this attack by 
the Greek king Alexander the Great to be defeated 
and dethroned—it is clear that the author has con- 
fused Xerxes and Darius Hystaspes by Beer them 
Jv 
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one and the same person, and mistaken the latter for 
Darius Codomannus. The same obscurity recom- 
mences with the year 165: all that lies beyond this 
date is for him nebulous and in direct disagreement 
with all historical facts (xi. 40-45; vu. 11-14; 
viii. 25). As it is impossible to assume a limited 
and partial inspiration of this kind, the only explana- 
tion remaining is that the author was a contemporary 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who naturally possessed an 
accurate knowledge of the events he himself had 
lived through, and had a fair acquaintance as well 
with the history of the empire of which he was a 
subject. 

(6) The entire absence of any traces of influence 
exercised by Daniel on the post-eatlic prophetic 
literature. — If Daniel had been composed by a 
contemporary of Cyrus, we should necessarily have 
expected that so peculiar and highly important a 
work would have shown some evidence of its being 
known and used. When one sees how echoes and 
reminiscences of Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Deutero-Isaiah are traceable in all the literary pro- 
ductions that were written after them, the same 
results would be looked for from Daniel. But 
nothing of this is to be discovered. 

(c) The position of the book in the Hebrew canon, 
where wt is inserted, not among the prophets, but in 
the third division of the canon, the so-called Hagio- 
grapha.—If it were the work of a prophet of the time 
of Cyrus, no reason would be evident why there 
should be withheld from it a designation which was 
not denied to a Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—nay, 
even to a Jonah, 
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(d) The non-mention of Daniel by Jesus ben Stra. 
—This author, writing about the year 200, mentions 
Isaiah (Ecclus. xlvii. 20-25), Jeremiah (xlix. 6-7), 
Ezekiel (xlix. 8-9), and the twelve minor prophets 
(xix. 10): failure to mention Daniel here would 
be all the more inexplicable because Jesus ben Sira 
already regards the essential idea of prophecy as 
consisting in prediction of the future, and thus would 
have set an especially high value on Daniel. The 
first certain reference to Daniel occurs in 1 Mace. 
ul. 59-60, circa 100 B.C. 

(e) In the case of a contemporary of Cyrus the 
whole of ch. ix.—xii. (reflection on the subject of 
Jeremiah’s oracle of the seventy years) would be 
inconceivable; as in the first (or third) year of Cyrus 
these seventy years had not yet elapsed, it was con- 
sequently impossible to indulge in surmises as to the 
non-fulfilment of the prophecy in question. 

(f) The manner in which the term ovqip3 (“ Chal- 
deans”), exactly like the Latin Chaldaeus, is used in 
the sense of soothsayers and astrologers (11. 2, 4, 5, 10; 
iv. 4; v. 7,11) is inconceivable at’a time when the 
o-w> were the ruling people of the world. 

(g) The repeated occurrence of Persian and Greek 
loan-words, among which the composite word m9 
=cup-povia is a specially convincing example. 

(h) The use of the Aramaic language, which pre- 
supposes that Aramaic—and that the Western 
Aramaic of Palestine, not the Eastern Aramaic 
dialect of Mesopotamia—was the mother-speech of 
the original readers. 

(i) In the face of such overwhelming proofs of an 
objective kind, it is hardly necessary to adduce 
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reasons derived from Biblical theology and archae- 
ology. But perhaps the following should be men- 
tioned: prayer offered three times daily in the 
direction of Jerusalem (vi. 11); the importance 
attached to fasting (ix. 8; x. 8) and almsgiving 
(iv. 24); abstinence from flesh and wine in inter- 
course with the heathen (i. 8 ff.); the developed 
angelology which characterises the whole book right 
through ; the doctrine of a twofold individual resur- 
rection of the dead to bliss and to damnation (xii. 8) ; 
and finally the expression o~~pm, “the books” (ix. 2), 
for the Bible, ta 8:8dia, which already presupposes 
a collection of writings regarded as sacred. All these 
are things which would not have been intelligible at 
the time of the Babylonian Exile. 

(k) Lastly, the whole manner and character of the 
book, which, in spite of many points of contact with 
Kzekiel and Zechariah, is just as distinctly remote 
from all the rest of the canonical literature of 
the O.T. as it is in close accord with the later 
apocalyptic and apocryphal books. 

3. All these reasons compel us to recognise in 
Daniel the work of a pious Jew, loyal to the Law, of 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, who was animated 
with the desire to encourage and support his per- 
secuted and suffering comrades in the faith by the 
promise that the Kingdom of Heaven had nearly 
arrived. These exhortations and predictions he 
placed in the mouth of a divinely inspired prophet 
of the time of the Babylonian Exile, so that his book 
is a pseudepigraph: the adoption of this method, 
however, if he wished to be heard and if his allocution 
was to do its work, was an absolute necessity, because 
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his age was fully impressed with the idea that 
prophecy was extinguished (Ps. Ixxiv. 9; 1 Mace, 
Iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41). Our author got the name of 
his prophet from Ezekiel, who (xiv. 14, 20; xxviii. 3) 
makes mention of a certain Daniel as having been 
especially pious and wise. This Ezekiel-passage 
cannot be employed as proof of the historicity of 
Daniel, because the Daniel mentioned (Ezek. xiv. 14, 
20) by the side of Noah and Job cannot possibly 
be “a Babylonian student” (Reuss) of the days of 
Ezekiel, but can only be drawn from popular tradition. 
Whether the latter had already introduced his name 
in connexion with similar stories of the kind narrated 
by our author we have no means of knowing: in any 
case the name and person of a pious and wise Daniel, 
who lived in earlier times, were for his purpose suffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the authority of Ezekiel. 

4. Having regard to the altogether peculiar char- 
acter of the Book of Daniel, the time of its composition 
can be determined almost to a day, when we have 
once ascertained what events were known to the 
author. For this viii. 14, according to which it must 
be concluded that the author had himself lived to 
see the rededication of the Temple by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Mace. iv. 42-58), is decisive. Nor 
is the conclusion contradicted by xi. 34, myn ay oy 
(“they shall be holpen with a little help”): in 
comparison with the marvellous display of Jahve’s 
omnipotence which had been hoped for, all Judas’ 
achievements amounted merely to a little help, and 
according to 1 Macc. v. the position of the Jews at 
that time was sufficiently depressing; on the other 
hand, the fact of the Hellenisers joining themselves 
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to the pious in hypocrisy’ (xi. 340) already pre- 
supposes some not unimportant consequences. ihe 
dedication of the Temple took place on the 25th of 
Kislev (December) 165. As the author did not live 
to see the death of Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
winter of 164, but expects the end of this tyrant to 
synchronise with the end of the seventieth week of 
years in June 164, the book must have been written 
between the end of December 165 and June 164, 
thus probably in January 164. Nor is this date 
excluded by ix. 24 (cf. Kamphausen, “ Geschichtsfor- 
schung,” p. 36): even if it were, however, the book 
could not have been written very much earlier. 

5. The unity of the book was much called into 
question in the earlier period; most recently in 
particular by Strack—who, however, in the last edition 
of the “EKinleitung” speaks with much greater reserve 
—and Meinhold. According to this view, ch. ii.—vi. 
form an Aramaic book of Daniel-stories emanating 
from the period of Alexander the Great, to which 
later, under Antiochus, the visions in vil.—xii. were 
added. But this view has little probability. Ch. i. 
cannot in substance be separated from the visions in 
vii. and viii., and besides ii. 43 likewise contains a 
strain of quite definite prediction of historical events 
out of the later history of the Diadochi. Further, in 
the Daniel-stories in ii—vi. the penetrating under- 
lying references to Antiochus Epiphanes and his 
persecution of the Jewish religion are quite unmis- 
takable. Moreover, ch. i. must have preceded ch. 11. 
from the very first. In spite of a good many, and 
some grave, inconsistencies in details, hardly any other 

f 1 E.V. with flatteries. 
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O.T. book is so uniform and written so much in a 
single strain as Daniel, and therefore I find myself 
quite unable to agree with the view of a successive 
composition and publication of the material of the 
book in “ pamphlet ” form (Reuss). 

6. As later additions (apart from isolated glosses) 
Gall rejects the prayer of repentance in ix. 4-20, and 
Marti also rejects i. 20-21; the elimination from the 
text of vill. 18-14 (Giesebrecht, “‘ G.G.A.,” 1895, 599) 
and xii. 11-12 (Gunkel, “Schépfung und Chaos,” 
1895, 269, and Marti) seems to me to depend upon an 
incorrect view of those passages. It is well known 
that Daniel has been amplified in the Greek Bible 
by the addition of a number of long pieces. 
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1. The Psalter or the Book of Psalms is a collection 
of 150 poems, of very various kinds and value, which, 
however, possess the common characteristic that they 
are all of a religious character —with the single 
exception of Ps. xlv., which only owes its place in the 
Psalter to the fact that its contents received a new 
religious interpretation. In Hebrew it is called 
oom 2p, or in a contracted form om or pon, 2.€., 
** Hymn-Book,” collection of poems for use in divine 
worship, and for religious edification, the title thus 
clearly expressing the liturgical character of the 
collection. The richness and many-sidedness of the 
contents of the Psalms are endless: all the situations 
and occurrences of life are debated in the light of the 
divine way of regarding them, and sanctified and 
ennobled by piety, so that they are transfigured into 
prayer and hymn. 

2. In connexion with the isagogic treatment of the 
Psalter, a sharp distinction must be drawn between 
the individual poems and the collection now lying 
before us. We must first of all fix our attention on 
the individual poems—of course not in the sense of 
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investigating the time of origin and the author of 
each of the 150 psalms, but merely from general points 
of view, and by taking into consideration questions 
of principle. ; 

3. In considering the individual poems, the first 
question must be the one as to the superscriptions. 
With the exception of thirty-four poems, viz. Pss. 1., 
i, X., XXXill., xliii., lxxi., xci., xciiii—xevii., xc1x., clv.— 
CVil., CX1.—CX1X., CXXXV1., CXXXVil., exlvi.—cl. (which the 
Jews call in consequence mim, orphaned), every 
individual psalm in the Hebrew text bears a super- 
scription. Much that these superscriptions contain 
is of a purely musical kind, and includes directions 
as to the manner of rendering and accompaniment of 
the psalms, as to the melody to which they are to be 
sung, or as to the position they are to occupy and 
their employment in worship: the interpretation of 
the expressions so used—which only occur outside 
the Psalter in Chronicles—belongs to exegesis. Pss. 
levis) Ixvile)xell.j) Xxcviil.,) €5) and ci havessuper. 
scriptions purely of the musical-liturgical kind; the 
very closely connected group cxx.—cxxxiv. bear the 
common title mbyea ww or, in the case of cxxi., 
mynd re. 

From the point of view of Introduction only two 
categories of superscriptions are important, viz.:— 

(a) Names, which, too, are all joined with 5. mond 
(Moses), Ps. xe. ; 1175 (David), in the case of seventy- 
three psalms—thus nearly half of the entire number 
VIZ lL,=1X.,"X1-XXXil., XXXIV. XU. Lek veel x Vill exe 
IxxXVL., Cl., Clll., CVill.—Cx., CXxil., CXXIV., CKXX1.-CXXXIIL, 
and cxxxvili.—cxlv. ; 7255 (Solomon), xxii. and exxvii. 
mond (Asaph), l. and Ixxiti—Ixxxiii.; mip nd (“sons 
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GliKoraly oxi exlivexhsx., Ixxxiv.eixxxv., 1SeXvVil., 
IxxxvViil. ; (M77 yd (“ Ethan the Ezrahite ”), Ixxxix ; 
mnt youd (“ Heman the Ezrahite”) by the side of 
mip 22 (“sons of Korah”), lxxxviii.; further, prev 
(Jedithun), side by side with 75 (David), xxxix. ; and 
nny by the side of +5, Ixii.; by the side of 
pDNS, Ixxvii. 

(b) Historical superscriptions. In the case of thirteen, 
all with the designation 15 (David), viz. Pss. uL., 
Vil, XVill., xxxiv., li., lii., liv., Ivi., lvii., lix., lx., Ix, 
exlii., the time and occasion of the psalm’s origin are 
given, and to this class Ps. xxx. might also belong. 

4. Before it is possible to enter into a detailed 
examination of these two categories of superscriptions, 
the true state of affairs as affected by the criticism of 
the text must first be determined. It is true that 
they are all found in the LXX., but only in certain 
manuscripts, and to some extent under suspicious 
circumstances: the historical superscriptions to l., 
lii., liv., lvii., lxiii., and exlu., on account of their 
peculiar form, can only be the result of later Hexa- 
plaric insertion: moreover, the incredible divergence 
of the MSS. from each other is at least remarkable. 
The LXX., however, still has a considerable majority 
in opposition to the Hebrew text, partly in the 
denomination of the names, partly in the insertion of 
musical-liturgical and historical additions. Here also 
there is an incredible amount of divergence among 
the MSS., and before an even relatively definite 
opinion can be given about them the psalm-super- 
scriptions of the LXX. must first, with the aid of all 
available subsidiary material, be made the subject 
of special study in the form of monographs. Only 
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this much can be said at the present juncture, that 
this surplus matter in the LX X. is not due to Greek 
additions, but is throughout similar in character to 
the Hebrew superscriptions, and is perhaps, also, of 
equal worth: that Ps. xxiv. was the Sunday-, xlviii. 
the Monday- (Ixxxi. in the Old Latin and Armenian 
versions the Thursday-), xciii. the Friday-, and xciv. 
the Wednesday-psalm is confirmed by original and 
independent Jewish testimony. The Hebrew text 
thus represents the results of a sifting of richer 
traditional material, which material cannot be simply 
put on one side and ignored. The Syriac Bible, on 
the other hand, wholly diverges both from the Hebrew 
text and the LXX., and has furnished the Psalms 
with brand-new superscriptions which for the most 
part give expression to the views of the Antiochene 
school of exegesis respecting the contents and 
occasion of the individual poems. In view of this 
divergence among the three main witnesses, it may 
confidently be asserted that the superscriptions have 
never been regarded as an integral part of the sacred 
text itself. 

5. With regard to the name-superscripttons, we 
must start from those which are of most frequent 
occurrence: 4oN5 (Asaph), map 1S (sons of Korah), 
75 (David). According to the view most widely 
held, the composer of the respective psalms is in this 
way intended to be indicated, and consequently a 
“5 auctoris” is spoken of. The first. distinct witness 
for this view is 2 Chron. xxix. 30, where the contents of 
the Psalter are described as the words of David and 
of Asaph the seer. But obviously this is by no means 
the case. Its application to mp 5 (sons of Korah) 
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at once produces difficulties, and double denomina- 
tions such as occur in Pss. xxxix., lxii., Ixxvii., and 
Ixxxviil. are on this view unintelligible, for the same 
psalm cannot have been composed by David (or 
Asaph) and Jeduthun. That the 5 can denote the 
theme of the psalm is quite impossible in the case of 
RNS (Asaph) and mip ~ (sons of Korah), while, on 
the other hand, the analogy with mm (“for the 
precentor ”’) cannot for the present be pointed to, and 
also the variants pro~y, Ixii. and Ixxvil., by the 
side of nvm, xxix., are to be observed. So then 
it will be safest to attribute to these three super- 
scriptions, 75 also included, a liturgical significance 
originally, which we understand little more, indeed, 
than that of the other musical-liturgical annotations ; 
in the case of Pss. lxxxix., xc., and exxvii. the 5 was 
already in the original sense of the superscription 
intended to be the 5 auctoris, while, on the other 
hand, in the case of Ixxii. (L.XX. only here ets) it 
denotes the theme, and in cil. the destination of the 
psalm (cf: Lagarde, “ Mitteil.,” iv. 346). 

6. If, however, the original object of the name- 
superscriptions was not to announce the composer 
of the psalm, the historical superscriptions, which 
presuppose this (erroneous) view of their meaning, 
can only have been inserted later. This conclusion 
is confirmed by their form, for they are all, partly in 
wording, partly in substance, derived from Samuel, 
and in fact from Samuel in the form in which it now 
lies before us—as well as by the relation they bear to 
the psalms indicated by them. Every detailed in- 
vestigation of this relationship—such as, for example, 
was carried out in the first two editions of this “Outline” 
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—yields the same result, viz. that they are simply 
inferences, arrived at by combination (and not always 
correct and careful combination) of the contents of 
the poems with the narratives in Samuel. A pro- 
cedure somewhat analogous was followed also with 
respect to the 5 auctoris in Pss. xc. and exxvii. Ps. 
xc. was ascribed to Moses on the ground of the 
striking points of contact it shows with the “Song of 
Moses” in Deut. xxxii.; and in the ease of Ps. exxvii. 
the proverbial character of the diction and the 
application of vs. 1 to the building of the Temple 
suggested Solomon as the author. 

7. Under such circumstances it is only possible to 
estimate the age and origin of the Psalms in detail by 
internal evidence. Here, in the first place, it is 
absolutely certain, from Amos v. 23, that already 
in very early times Israelitish worship claimed the 
co-operation of the musical art; Ps. exxxvi., which 
cannot be later in date than 500, expressly mentions, 
in connexion with the period of the Babylonian Exile, 
the existence of Songs of Zion or of Jahve (cf: also 
Lam. ii. 7), and the King-psalms xx. and xxi. (I 
purposely do not mention Ixi. and lxii.), should 
be regarded in the same way. But the fact—as 
strange as it is undeniable—must be pointed out that 
the whole pre-exilic literature of Israel shows nothing 
in the least corresponding to the poetry of the Psalms, 
nor the smallest trace of having been under their 
influence. Would it really be conceivable that all 
the historians and prophets of the pre-exilic period, 
as if by design, should have passed over the Psalms 
in silence, and have deliberately ignored this most 
precious of the spiritual possessions of Israel? Only 
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in Chronicles and the latest and most secondary parts 
of the prophetic writings, such as Is. xi, xxvi., 
XXXVili. 10-20, Jonah ii. 3-10, Nah. 1, Hab. u., do 
we meet with the psalm-style. 

The truth is that the Psalter in its present form is 
the hymn-, prayer-, and religious instruction-book of 
the community of the Second Temple. For this way 
of regarding it we can adduce the (doubtless highly 
questionable) tradition preserved in 2 Mace. ii. 13, 
according to which Nehemiah is represented to have 
compiled the Psalter, and it is the most natural thing 
to conceive the Psalms as having originated in the 
time whose needs they were designed to serve. This 
conclusion is confirmed by their linguistic character 
(Giesebrecht) as well as by considerations based on 
Biblical theology, since the Psalms presuppose the 
final completion of Prophecy and the Law: “'The 
Prophets are older than the Law, and the Psalms 
are younger than both” (Reuss). Therefore Well- 
hausen has defined the problem quite correctly when 
he says: “Thus the question is not whether any 
post-exilic, but whether any pre-exilic poems are to 
be found in it [the Psalter].” And in so regarding 
them we are not guilty of depreciating the Psalms, 
but, on the contrary, we appreciate them fully in 
their whole wonderful significance for the first time. 
They mark the reaction of the pious feeling 
characteristic of old Israel against Judaism, affording 
a clear proof that the religious genius of Israel was 
not to be killed by Ezra and Pharisaism, and they 
thus form in a quite unique sense and degree the 
binding-link between the Old and New Testaments: 
the circles which sang the Psalms, and which practised 
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a piety typical of the Psalms, formed the soil from 
which the Church sprang. 

As regards David under the special aspect of a 
composer of psalms, it is certain that he practised 
the musical art, and that he vitally interested himself 
in the cultus; the very ancient narrative in 2 Sam. vi. 
expressly gives an account of his musical participation 
in a religious solemnity. But of him as a religious 
poet (for 2 Sam. xxii. does not belong to the ancient 
form of Samuel) the whole of the pre-exilic period 
shows absolutely no knowledge whatever; the only 
authentic poem of David’s that has been handed 
down to us, 2 Sam. i. 19-27, shows a marked and 
surprising absence even of religious motive, and the 
one pre-exilic mention of David’s musical achieve- 
ments outside Samuel, viz. Amos vi. 5, suggests 
anything but a specifically religious character or 
any particular interest in or reference to worship 
as belonging to the then known poems of David. 
David the singer of psalms meets us for the first 
time and alone in Chronicles: he is an exilic or 
post-exilic figure, and an organic link in the chain - 
that connects the different stages in the process— 
begun by the Deuteronomic historical writers of the 
Exile—by which the history of ancient Israel was 
completely transformed into the history of a Church, 
after Israel, as a consequence of the turn given to 
national development by Deut., and through the 
logic of events, had been changed from a State to a 
Church, from a people into a community. The 
David who by messianic prophecy had been forced 
into becoming the focus and centre of religious 
interest, of whom it was known that he had been a 
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poet and had spontaneously interested himself also 
in the cultus, could only (it was thought) have been 
a religious poet, and in this way the entire religious 
lyric poetry was traced back to him, as was the 
entire secular lyrical and proverbial poetry to his 
son Solomon, in accordance with 1 Kings v. 12 
(=1v. 32, E.V.). 

8. We have primarily to consider the Psalter as a 
whole, for it has come to us only in the form of a 
book, a collection. First, as regards the arrangement 
and grouping of the poems united together in it, 
distinct groups are clearly to be detected in the 
collection, such as Pss. xlii.—xlix. (Korah-psalms), 
Ixxili.—Ixxxii. (Asaph-psalms), cv.—cvil. (Hodu- 
psalms), cxx.—cxxxiv. (psalms of steps), exi.—cxill. 
and exlvi.—cl. (Hallelujah-psalms). In the formation 
of the present arrangement liturgical and literary 
points of view may have been determining factors: the 
catchwords pointed out by Delitzsch in his Symbolae 
are hardly the result of accident. Hebrew tradition 
divides the Psalter into five books: I., Pss. 1.—xl1. ; 
hae lxxn.: I11.;olxxiv.-lxxxix.; [V.,. xc.=cvi.: 
V., evii-cl. These books are marked off by the 
so-called “concluding doxology” which stands at 
the end of the last psalm in each case: xh. 14, 
Ixxii. 18-19, Ixxxix. 58, and evi. 48; the last book 
stood in no need of such, because the whole of 
the concluding psalm (cl.) is one long-drawn-out 
doxology. The concluding doxologies both in 
compass and form are somewhat dissimilar; but all 
have as common features the benediction mm 72 
(“< Blessed be J.”), the odiy (“for ever”), and the jny 
(« Amen”), in the case of the first three books jox 
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own, and so in the LXX. also evi. 48. For the 
division of the Psalter into five books old tradition 
already pointed to the analogy of the Pentateuch into 
five books; thus Epiphanius (‘De mens.,” 5) says: 
To WyaATapLov OvetAov es Tévte ByBXLa ot ‘EB patou OoTe elyat 
Kat auto GAAyv TevtaTevxor,’ and also the Midrash to 
Ps. i. 1—which fact at the same time proves that 
the latter cannot be older than the fourth century, 
because before the year 400 no “ Pentateuch” existed. 
If we now consider these five books of the Psalter, 
we are at once struck by the disproportionate brevity 
of Book III., and therefore a very high amount of 
probability attaches to Ewald’s conjecture that 
originally the eight Korah-psalms and the one Asaph- 
psalm in Book II. belonged to Book III., so that 
Book II. would have consisted of li._Ixxu., and Book 
Lhl?ot Lyixxii=lxxxiney, xnxx) andilxxxiv sxx 
This view is rendered almost certain by the sub- 
scription in lxxii. 20, which, after the analogy of 
Jer. li. 64 and Job xxxi. 40, can only have been 
designed to mark off one homogeneous whole as 
against something of a different character and kind, 
so that the writer of Ps. lxxiil. 20 can only have read 
up to that point David-psalms; in Ps. lxxi. he saw 
a prayer of David for Solomon. 

9. This collection of the Psalter did not originate 
all at once, but by successive stages. Books II. and 
III. cannot have been edited by the same hand as 
Book I., nor again Books IV. and V. by the same 
hand as Books II. and III. An argument in favour 
of this conclusion is already furnished by the well- 


1 «The Hebrews divided the Psalter into five books, so that it 
also might be another Pentateuch,” 
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known parallel psalms. Ps. xiv. reappears as Ps. lin., 
xl. 14-18 as lxx., and evili. is a compilation made 
from lvii. 8-12 and lx. 7-14. Of still greater import- 
ance, however, is another circumstance. Books L., 
IV., and V. are altogether or mainly J ahvistic, while 
Books II. and III., at least up to Ps. ]xxxii., are 
Elohistic throughout: with Ps. Ixxxiv. a tendency 
to vacillate between both is manifested, only to fall 
back later in Pss. Ixxxv. and Ixxxix. with ever- 
erowing decisiveness into the Jahvistic nomenclature. 
That this is the result of deliberate redactional 
change is shown especially by the parallel psalms, 
where the mm (Jahve) of xiv. and xl. appears 
everywhere in lil, and Ixx. as ods (Elohim), 
while it is even more clearly demonstrated by the 
appearance of such totally unheard-of expressions as 
mai orbs and troos obs. If, then, these three 
individual collections were compiled by different 
hands, it will be desirable first to come to some 
clear conclusion about them. According to the 
consensus of opinion, Book I. is to be regarded as the 
oldest of these, and it must therefore be gratefully 
acknowledged as a particularly fortunate circumstance 
that we possess two certain criteria for determining 
the time at which Book I. originated. One—though 
it possesses but a relative value—is the relation 
Ps. xviii. bears to 2 Sam. xxii. It can hardly be 
supposed that at a time when a whole collection of 
Davidic psalms was within everyone's reach in the 
form of a hymn-book this particular one should have 
been extracted and admitted into 2 Sam.: the 
character of the superscription also indicates that its 
original position was in a historical writing. But 
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2 Sam. xxii. is “an interpolation in an interpolation,” 
which belongs to the latest redaction of all, as to the 
date of which, indeed, we can give no certain account. 
An absolutely fixed terminus a quo is furnished, on 
the other hand, by Ps. xix. 2, where we find the term 
yp already in use asa familiar expression for 
heaven. This fact is proof positive of dependence 
on P; thus at least Ps. xix.—the possibility of which 
being a later insertion in Book I. is in no wise 
probable—cannot be older than 400, and this con- 
clusion is in agreement with the division of the 
whole collection into five. books, if the latter was 
imitated from the Pentateuch. When we carefully 
scrutinise the two other separate collections, it does 
not appear probable that Books II. and III. were 
completed all at once. ‘The obviously disturbed con- 
dition of the original arrangement is opposed to this, 
and still more so the peculiar features present in Pss. 
Ixxxiv.—Ixxxix., which no longer exhibit the Elohistic 
character of the rest of the collection,. and by the 
side of }ox (Asaph) and mip 2 (sons of Korah) 
provide still other names: the superscription of 
Ixxxvill. is only explicable as due to the violent 
combination of two quite distinct headings, each of 
which is independent of the other. The collection 
also in IV. and V. does not appear to have been 
planned wno tenore. At the outset the division into 
two books of notably different proportions, which 
makes a division in the group of Hodu-psalms (ev.— 
cvil.), is very surprising, and here quite a number of 
separate groups stand out with special distinctness. 
It might be supposed that the third collection was 
composed originally only of Pss. xci—e., ev.—cvii., 
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CX1.—CXVill., CXXXV., Cxxxvi., and exlvi—cl., a body 
of poems, homogeneous, and purely liturgical in 
character, and that later there were admitted into 
this collection partly separate psalms like xce., cxix., 
CXxxviL, partly groups of psalms, such as the “ step- 
psalms,” exx.—cxxxiv., and the David-psalms, ci.—civ., 
eviil.—ex., CXXXvill._cxlv., in order to have all extant 
or known psalms in a collected form together.’ The 
Psalter as a whole, in the form in which it now lies 
before us, cannot be older than the fourth century. 
10. Can we possibly fix a terminus ad quem for 
the completion and conclusion of the collection of the 
Psalter? In reliance on 1 Chron. xvi. 36, it has 
been thought possible to assume the time at which 
Chronicles arose as fixing this, and in fact the con- 
cluding doxology of Book IV. recurs in other places. 
It has therefore been concluded that if the Chronicler 
read this verse in Ps. evi., the division of the Psalter 
into five books must have been known to him already, 
and consequently must be older than the Chronicler 
himself. But the relationship in question cannot be 
determined quite so simply. In 1 Chron. xvi. 8-86 
we read a psalm which David caused to be sung by 
Asaph at the solemnity of the bringing up of the 
Ark of the Covenant to Mount Zion. 1 Chron. xvi. 
8-22 =Ps. ev. 1-15, and 1 Chron. xvi. 23-33 = Ps. 
xevi.—that is certain; and now 1 Chron. xvi. 34, 35, 
and 36 is said to be= Ps. evi. 1, 47, and 48. ‘That in 
spite of its possessing some better readings 1 Chron. 
xvi. 8-33 is just as much derived from Ps. ev. 1-15 
and xevi. as is 2 Chron. vi. 41-42 out of Ps. exxxi. 
8-10 cannot be doubted. A comparison of 1 Chron. 
1 Somewhat differently Riedel in “ Z.A.T.W.,” xix. 169 ff., 1899. 
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Xvi. 27 Spipna and yr in vs. 29 with iwypna Ps. XCVI. 
6 and ymin in vs. 8 is sufficient to show this. But 
in the case of 1 Chron. xvi. 34-86=Ps. evi. 1, 47, 
48 the matter is not so simple. Ps. cvi. 48 falls 
altogether outside the analogy of the other concluding 
doxologies, and even if the verse should be regarded 
as an original part of the psalm which on account of 
affinity with the concluding doxologies had only been 
utilised as such later, even so it is contrary to all 
analogy of other psalm-expressions, while in Chron. 
in the form it has there it suits the context quite 
admirably: for this verse at least every unbiassed 
consideration of the facts must concede the priority 
to Chron. Moreover, vs. 34 need not be= Ps. evi. 1, 
because the latter is quite a common liturgical 
formula, which occurs, e.g., already in Jer. xxxii. 11 
(though this, it is true, is a secondary passage). Vs. 
35 and Ps. evi. 47 are substantially, though not in 
all respects, identical. Apart from the minor differ- 
ences in the first half of the verse, in addition to the 
yap) of the Psalm there appears in Chron. Sut 
(‘and gather us and deliver us”). The »2¥ap (“gather 
us”) in the Psalm is as logical and fitting as it is 
meaningless in Chron., while with 5x7 (“deliver 
us”) alone the passage fits the context in Chron. 
admirably. Thus »:xa7) must have been introduced 
into Chron. from the Psalm, but after eliminating 
this I feel bound to regard vs. 35 in Chron. as 
original, because neither of the two other great 
historical Psalms, ev. and Ixxviil., has a similar con- 
clusion. Any cogent conclusion as to the age of 
the division of the Psalter, which is based on the 
accord of 1 Chron. xvi. 36 with Ps. evi. 48, is made 
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the more impossible because Reuss (§ 474), in a very 
noteworthy investigation, positively asserts “that the 
whole passage 1 Chron. xvi. 8-36 is a late interpola- 
tion, and vs. 87 closely connects with vs. 7”; Stade 
also gives judgment to the same effect (“ G.V.I.,” il. 
215, rem. 2). 

11. The truth is, we must seriously consider 
whether we are not obliged to come down consider- 
ably below Chronicles in fixing the time of the 
conclusion of the collection of the Psalter, whether 
poems from the Maccabean period do not occur in 
the Psalter. Long ago Theodore of Mopsuestia 
interpreted the following seventeen psalms with 
reference to the Maccabean period, viz. Pss. xliv., 
xIvii., lv._Ix., Ixii., lxix., Ixxiv., Ixxix., Ixxx., Ixxxill., 
eviii., cix., exliv.; later, Calvin more especially 
directed attention to this point; and in fact in the 
case of a whole series of psalms the relevant factors 
are so cogent that even F. Delitzsch concedes the 
possibility of Maccabean psalms, at least in principle. 
And also in support of this view appeal may be 
made to 2 Mace. ii. 14, where immediately after 
Nehemiah Judas Maccabeus is honourably mentioned 
with regard to the collection of the sacred writings ; 
and at any rate the superscription of Ps. xxx. must 
be later than the year 165, if—and this view is 
supported by the consensus of the meaning of the 
poem and the testimony of Jewish tradition—it 
refers to the festival of Chanukka. Above all, Pss. 
xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., and Ixxxii. fall to be considered 
in this connexion. It is characteristic of them as a 
whole that the sufferings of which the poet com- 
plains have the character of a religious persecution 
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brought about through no fault of the sufferers them- 
selves: when W. R. Smith: (“0O.T.J.C.7" 2nd eds 
Appendix D), on account of doubts suggested by the 
history of the collection of the Psalms and of the 
canon, pleads for the period of Artaxerxes Ochus, 
it is to be remarked that of religious persecutions of 
the Jews by Ochus we have not the least knowledge. 
All the other material criteria also argue, in the case 
of these four poems, for a Maccabean date as the 
time when they originated, so that this may be 
regarded as a widely accepted view: there are also 
many other poems in the Psalter which we might 
easily assign to this epoch. Furthermore, I note 
that the four certain Maccabean psalms all occur in 
Books I]. and III., which in other respects also, on 
account of their Elohistic character and their dis- 
located order due to insertions, occupy an isolated 
position. Thus all honest exegesis must recognise 
that there are Maccabean psalms; but to proceed to 
derive the majority of the Psalms, or even the whole 
Psalter, from the Maccabean period is a grossly ex- 
travagant theory, which—not to speak of 2 Chron. 
xxix. 30—is shattered by Jesus ben Sira [Ecclus.] 
xlvii. 8-10: according to this passage Jesus ben Sira 
must already have been acquainted with a “Psalter 
of David.” The testimony of 1 Mace. vii. 7 also 
argues against it in the most energetic way. This is 
the only direct quotation from the Bible in the- 
whole of 1 Mace.; and if Ps. Ixxix. 2-3 is here 
cited as “ Holy Scripture,” KaTa TOV AOyov ov éyparbe, 
vs. 16, then for the author of 1 Macc., who lived 
and wrote shortly after the time of John Hyrcanus, 
circa 100, the Psalter cannot be an entirely new book, 
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the formation and “ canonisation ” of which he might 
possibly even still remember, but the long-established 
canonical authority of the older Psalter is even shared 
by the later interpolated Maccabean poems—it is not 
a question, in the case of the Maccabean psalms, of 
anything more than the interpolation of isolated 
poems, added to the collection which had long been 
in existence and enjoying canonical authority, and 
precisely because of the designation of a psalm which 
is certainly Maccabean as Scripture (ypap) in 1 
Mace. vii., it is clear that even these isolated inter- 
polations were not admitted into the collection at an 
excessively late date: but 1 Mace. u. 68 also gives 
an obvious allusion to Ps. cxlvi. 4, and thus to a 
poem which indubitably belongs to the latest parts 
of the whole Psalter. The Prologue of the grandson 
of Ben Sira, of the year 132, defines the terminus 
ad quem for the final closing of the Psalter. That 
immediately after the death of Alexander Jannaeus 
the Pharisees should have eliminated themselves and 
admitted into Holy Scripture the psalms of their 
mortal enemies the Sadducees, in which they them- 
selves were characterised as rebels and godless 
(Duhm), is simply inconceivable, and a drastic revision 
such as Duhm desiderates for a number of Alexander- 
Jannaeus psalms—a revision which involved in utter 
confusion not only the original sense, but also the 
form and metre, and resulted in the common 
traditional text as it is handed down in the M.T. 
and L.XX.—is not the work of a couple of years: 
no, a much longer process of literary development 
has to be reckoned with here. And finally, how 
could an Alexander-Jannaeus psalm so worked over 
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—such as Ps. xvii. “clearly ” is, according to Duhm 
—have come into Samuel as an authentic Psalm of 
David ? | 

12. If the Psalter is a collection of independent 
poems adapted for liturgical purposes, the question 
still remains to be discussed whether these poems 
originally had a liturgical character and destination, 
z.e. whether they were originally poems for use by 
the community. In the case of a large number, 
especially of those which stand in Books IV. and V., 
this may be roundly asserted to be the case; in the 
case of those where the matter is not at once obvious, 
decision is rendered more difficult by the considera- 
tion that we must always allow for the possibility of 
a revision of the poems having taken place in order to 
make them available for the purposes of worship or 
religious edification. And that this is not merely 
a possibility can be proved. Thus the liturgical 
epiphonemal conclusions in Ps. xxv. 22 and xxxiv. 
23 certainly did not belong to the original form of 
the two alphabetic poems: in the same direction 
points the dislocation of the alphabetic arrangement 
such as is painfully evident to an unusual degree in 
the originally alphabetic double-Psalm ix. and x., 
and further criteria of a formal nature, which indicate 
similar revision, are such as sudden change in the 
verse-structure, e.g. Ps. Ixxvii. 17-20, or the irregular 
appearance of the refrain, e.g. Ps. evii. 6-9, 13-16, 
19-22, 28, 32. A combination of originally un- 
connected poems, or parts of poems, has demonstrably 
taken place in the case of Ps. eviii., and is practically 
certain in Pss. xix., xxiv., xl, and cxliv., perhaps 
also in Ixxxi.; the reverse process has undoubtedly 
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taken place in the case of Pss. ix. and x., xlii. and xl. 
In view of such facts as these, it will be necessary 
to maintain an attitude of great reserve in answering 
the question raised at the beginning of this section, 
and to guard against making categorical assertions 
on the point. 


Remark.—In dividing off the individual psalms the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not in complete agreement. The sum-total 
of 150 is the same in both recensions, but the LXX. combines 
Pss. ix. and x. and exiv. and cxv. into one, while reckoning Ps. 
exvi. 10-19 and exlvii. 12-20 as separate poems. That in spite 
of this the mode of the division has in detail been handed down 
in a relatively old and fixed form follows from the fact that 
both recensions agree in severing Pss. xlii. and xliii., and, on the 
other hand, in combining in Pss. xix., xxiv., and exliv. originally 
disparate elements. Further, the LXX. inserts at the end a 
151st Psalm, with the superscription : otros 0 Wradmos tdv0ypaos 
eic Aavid kat €€w0ev Tov apiOu.ov OTe EMOVOMAXNTE TH ToAtad. 
This “ Psalm” has all the marks both in form and manner that 
characterise Psalm-poetry, and undoubtedly goes back to a 
Hebrew original; it 1s, however, a quite late fabrication, 
depending on 1 Sam. xvi. 1-12 and xvii., and exhibits the 
characteristic marks of pseudepigraphic authorship without 
disguise, claiming in the most barefaced way to have been 


composed by David himself. 


§ 42. LAMENTATIONS 


Lirerature: Commentaries: O. Thenius, K.E.H., 1855; M. Lohr, 
1891, and H.K.A.T., 1893; K. Budde, K.H.C.A.T., 1898. 

Monographs, Essays, etc. Th. Noldeke, Die A.T.liche Literatur, 

1868 (see above, § 2, 6), pp. 142-148 ; S. A. Fries, Parallele 

ewischen Thr. iv. und iv. und der Makkabierzeit, Z.A.T.W., xiii. 

110 ff., 1893; against this, Lohr, in the same magazine, xiv. 





1 “This Psalm is a genuinely Davidic one, though supernumerary, 
[composed] when he fought Goliad in single combat.” 
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51 ff, 1894; Lohr, zid., pp. 31 ff., Der Sprachgebrauch des 
Buches des Klagelieder and Threni iit. und die jeremianische 
Autorschaft des Buches.des Klagelieder, Z.A.T.W., xxiv. 1 ff., 
1904. 

On the criticism of the text: J. Dyserinck, Th. T., xxvi. 
359 ff., 1892; G. Bickell, W.Z.K.M., viii. 101 ff., 1894, of 
also Dichtungen der Hebrier, i. 87-108, 1882. 

On the artistic form: K. Budde, Das hebriische Klagelied, 
Z.A.T.W., ii. 1 ff., 1882, iii, 299 ff. 1883, xi, 234 ff, 1891, 
xii, 31 ff. 261 ff, 1892, and P. Jb., Ixxiii, 461 ff., 1893. 


1. In few O.T. books is the situation which they 
depict so clear and distinct as it is in the little book 
that is usually denominated by the word which 
begins ch. i., i, and iv., and which is characteristic 
of the dirge—np» ; according to the witness of 
Jerome, however, as well as in the Talmud and in 
the Massoretic vow memorialis which is found at the 
end of the book, its name should rather be nip = 
Opivor, Lamentations. Lamentations over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which are always reappearing in 
new forms and phraseology, form its sole content. 
After terrible sufferings Judah has been carried into 
captivity; the city is a desolation, the servant of 
brutal tyrants, an object of scorn and derision to 
malicious neighbours. All this, indeed, has been 
brought upon Zion by Jahve Himself as punishment 
for her sins, her apostasy and disobedience. Kvery- 
thing points to the destruction of Jerusalem in 586, 
which therefore furnishes the absolute terminus 
a quo. And though hope is not yet altogether 
abandoned, nevertheless the poet is crushed beneath 
the load of misfortune and of the Divine anger, and 
no evidence is anywhere forthcoming that the possi- 
bility of a deliverance was present to his mental 
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vision. So far is this from being the case that the 
book ends with a despairing and disconsolate question, 
~ which, when it was read aloud in the services of 
public worship, was not allowed to form the con- 
clusion, so that the penultimate verse had to be 
repeated once more, as in the case of Isaiah, Malachi, 
and Koheleth. 

2. In form also the little book is stamped with 
some marked peculiarities. The first four chapters 
are alphabetic poems—a method which in the case 
of the dirge-song was especially likely to be adopted, 
because it was customary to begin such with 7px. 
This alphabetic arrangement is in ch. 1, ii., and iv. 
simple ; in ch. iii. it is carried through in a threefold 
way, so adjusted that each letter of the alphabet is 
repeated three times in succession. Further, these 
chapters are obviously composed in the ‘“ Kina-verse ” 
(cf. § 4a, 4 above), which in the restoration of the 
much-injured text here not merely may but must 
be regarded. Ch. v. occupies an isolated position ; 
it numbers twenty-two verses, it is true, but is 
neither arranged alphabetically nor formulated in the 
Kina-strophe. ’ 

3. The prophet Jeremiah is regarded as the author 
of Lamentations both in Jewish and Christian 
tradition. The oldest trace of this tradition we 
possess is 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, according to which 
passage Jeremiah sang a lamentation for the dead 
King Josiah; this lamentation has been preserved 
unto this day, and remains written in the lamentations 
(minpiby). Here the view is not to be scouted 
that Chronicles may have our canonical Book of 
Lamentations in mind. In ch. iv. 20 there really 
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does occur a lamentation over the anointed of Jahve, 
the breath of our lips, who has been taken in the pit 
of the enemy: this verse might be interpreted of 
Josiah, the last pious king, and thus the statement of 
Chronicles would receive a satisfactory explanation, 
and would then be the oldest witness to show that 
at least Lam. iv. was ascribed to the prophet 
Jeremiah. The LXX. already extends this tradition 
to the whole book; for in this version the Book of 
Lamentations begins with the words: «ai éyévero mera 
TO alxuarwric Ojvat TOY Ic pand kat TepovraAnu epnuoOnvat 
éxadurey ‘Tepeulas KNalov Kat eOonvynce TOV Opavov TOUTOY él 
Tepoveadnu cat etev,* Which quite produce the impres- 
sion of being the translation of a Hebrew original: 
the conjecture may be hazarded that Lamentations 
may have stood with this introduction in the Midrash 
already referred to (§ 20, 9 above)—the words would 
naturally and artlessly attach themselves to 2 Chron. 
xxxvl. 21. Nor can it be denied that the view 
regarding Jeremiah’s authorship possesses a certain 
probability. If the contents consist of lamentation 
over Jerusalem, and the descriptions produce the 
impression of being the work of an eye-witness, then 
Jeremiah was the personality to whom thoughts 
would be bound first to turn. Furthermore, Lamen- 
tations has a certain prophetic character: the heavy 
burden of suffering is subordinated to the point of 
view of the Divine anger, of an inevitable judgment 
for unpardonable sins, just as Jeremiah had again 
and again threatened and predicted that it should 


1 “And it came to pass after Israel was taken captive, and 
Jerusalem made desolate, that Jeremias sat weeping, and lamented 
with this lamentation over Jerusalem, and said :”’ 
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be. The tender, sympathetic character of the 
prophet’s personality would also recommend him as 
likely to be the poet of these elegies, and ch. il. 
appears to argue directly in favour of this view: for 
the poet is described as a man who is an object of 
mockery and derision to all his people (vs. 14: here, 
it is true, the reading is not certain), whom they 
persecute, and whose life they seek (vss. 52-63), nay, 
whose life they wish to make an end of in the 
dungeon (vs. 53). In the LXX. Lamentations is 
therefore joined with Jeremiah, as also in the Vulgate 
and German and English Bibles. But this is clearly 
due to conscious and deliberate transposition. If 
Lamentations from the first had been an integral 
part of Jeremiah, it would be quite impossible to 
explain how it could have been severed from that 
book, and relegated to a totally different position » 
in the canon; and that its present position in the 
LXX. is not the original one has been shown in 
a particularly striking way by Néldeke, who has 
demonstrated that the two books have been translated 
into Greek by two different hands-—Lamentations 
very literally and ‘slavishly, following the Hebrew, 
while Jeremiah, on the other hand, has been rendered 
with tolerable freedom. 

4. We must therefore test this tradition as to its 
credibility. As to that, we find such words as those 
of v. 7—which, in view of the explicit passage Jer. 
xxi. 29-30, would be difficult to understand in the 
mouth of Jeremiah—disconcerting enough. Similarly, 
it is improbable that Jeremiah should have spoken 
of prophecy of the time in such a way as that of 
ii. 9, and that he should have expressed himself in 
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the unreserved manner of iv. 17 on the pro-Egyptian 
politics of the people and its leading circles. Even 
the unity of authorship of the whole of Lamentations 
is not at all certain, as is evidenced from the divergent 
order of the letters of the alphabet, which in ch. i. is 
the regular one, while in ch. i, iii., and iv. 5 precedes 
y. Regarding the isolated position of ch. v. remark 
has already been made. In this connexion Thenius 
was the first to give a fruitful impulse to the investi- 
gation by pointing out that ch. i. and iv. are 
distinguished by many marks of superiority from the 
other chapters: they are characterised by the greatest 
wealth of thought and the most finished form, and 
give evidence of the most profound and _ original 
poetical power; Thenius thought it possible to save 
these two chapters, and these alone, to Jeremiah. 
But even in the case of these two chapters a literary- 
critical factor of far-reaching significance conflicts 
with their composition by Jeremiah: they are, in 
fact, quite clearly dependent upon Ezekiel. Ch. ii. 
14aa could only have been written by someone who 
was acquainted with Ezek. xii. and xxi. 28; more- 
over, the word yi (“vision”) in“i. 9 is specifically 
Ezekielian ; in ii. 1 yo asta (“his footstool”) is at 
least reminiscent of Ezek. xlili. 7; the combination 
ny ‘tem (“those pleasant to the eye”) in ii. 4 only 
occurs again in. Ezek. xxiv.. 16, 21, 25; iv. 6 is 
derived from Ezek. xvi. 46 ff., and also in the case 
of omimmia 1252 (“was taken in their pits”) one 
cannot help thinking of Ezek. xix. 4 and 8; finally, 
“7 ndndp (“perfection of beauty”) in ii. 15 is directly 
derived from Ezek. xxvii. 3 (cf. also vss. 4 and 11 
there, and xxviii. 12); a complete list of all points of 
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contact with Ezekiel is given by Lohr (“ Z.A.T.W.,” 
xiv. 41-48, 1894). By such facts as these, however, 
composition by Jeremiah is positively excluded ; 
moreover, the use of w (relative), which occurs in these 
chapters (ii. 15, 16; iv. 9), is quite foreign to Jeremiah. 
While, however, the view of Thenius must thus be 
rejected on this particular point, his opinion, so far as it 
affects the aesthetic side of the problem, is thoroughly 
well justified: ch. ii, and iv. emphatically are the 
most precious as well as the oldest parts of Lamen- 
tations. Here not even the faintest shadow of a 
doubt can arise to question the character of the work 
as being that of an eye-witness: the way in which 
the king is spoken of suggests that the speaker is 
a personality belonging to Zedekiah’s circle, and the 
close acquaintance displayed with Ezekiel so soon 
after 586 is easily explained in the case of one who 
was in exile in Babylon (ii. 9, 14). Next in aesthetic 
value and age to ch. ii. and iv. ranks ch. v., which in 
all its details gives a clear picture of the lot of those 
who remained behind in the land, but belongs to the 
generation subsequent to the catastrophe of 586, 
and certainly before 538—thus to be dated circa 550. 
Ch. i. and iii. are doubtless considerably younger, as 
is proved by the many points of contact shown with 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah and with numerous Psalms. 
Ch. i., in contrast with i., iv., and v., shows a specially 
strongly marked penitential tone, so that here the 
«design of employing it in public worship ” (Budde) 
may already have been a motive at work. In the 
case of ch. iii, the author of which, according to 
Lohr, has made use of two independent Individual- 
psalms, the thought spontaneously forces ee upon 
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one that the 722 or ts (“man”) of the poem is 
intended to be Jeremiah himself; as ch. ili. was 
clearly designed from the first to be attached to ch. 
il., we should have in the author of it the redactor 
of the present Book of Lamentations, at whose time 
the Jeremiah-tradition was thus already in existence ; 
he appears also, in order at least to some extent to 
assimilate it to the other chapters, to have brought 
ch. v. to the complete number of twenty-two verses, 
for some well-founded suspicions raise themselves 
against the originality of vss. 11, 12, and 18. A 
more exact determination of the date is not possible. 


Remark.—The attempt to explain Lam. iv. and y. as Macca- 
bean is a pure curiosity. 
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1. With the Book of Job we enter on that litera- 
ture which, in accordance with its fundamental idea, 
is usually designated the Wisdom-Literature. Of 
canonical writings there belong to this literature 
Job, Proverbs, and Koheleth; of the apocryphal 
books, Wisdom and Jesus ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus). 
This literature takes an independent place by the 
side of the prophetic writings, and to a certain 
extent is the latter’s substitute. After Prophecy had 
been extinguished and the Law had been set up and 
Scribism had arisen, the religious instinct, so far as it 
was still spontaneously active and did not exhaust 
itself in the subjective poetry of the lyric, sought out 
another region for the display of its energies, and 
that the intellectual one. And it is quite natural that 
wisdom should become the central idea here for 
theology, because wisdom is just that property of 
God which is most closely related to a purely 
intellectual knowledge of God. Hebrew wisdom 
thus furnishes a parallel phenomenon to Greek 
philosophy, only with a fundamental difference: for 
the former, knowledge is not, as it is for philosophy, 
an end in itself—in the Book of Job the possibility of 
metaphysical knowledge for man is directly and with 
the greatest emphasis totally denied,—but is always 
and everywhere conceived of as thoroughly ethical 
and definitely religious; it is not philosophic, but 
theological, or—if the term be preferred—theosophical 
speculation; its problems are not of a theoretic- 
metaphysical character, but those of practical religion. 
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A classical characterisation of this specifically Hebrew 
wisdom is given in ch. 11x. of Proverbs: the fear 
of God is its beginning (Prov. i. 7; Ps. exi. 10) 
and its goal (Prov. ii. 5); it proceeds from God and 
will lead to God, teaching men not metaphysical 
knowledge but a godly lite. Accordingly Prov. vii. 
proceeds to hypostatise wisdom as the first-fruits of 
God’s creatures, co-operating with Him in the work 
of creation. 

In literary character also the wisdom-writings 
form a class by themselves, with a strongly marked 
common body of fundamental characteristics: the 
new spirit has created for itself a new body, having 
formed a diction and terminology of its own; 
specifically new words and ideas meet us here all at 
once, and are a proof that we must regard this whole 
literature in its literary history as a unity, and may 
not rend it asunder chronologically. 

2. Its summit and crown is the Book of Job, one 
of the most marvellous products of the human spirit, 
belonging, like Dante’s “Divina Comedia” and 
Goethe’s “Faust,” to the literature of the world, 
and, like these all-embracing mighty works, striving to 
fathom the deepest secrets of existence, to solve the 
ultimate riddles of life. The problem of the book is 
the theodicy : in view of the many baffling perplexities 
and obvious injustices that mark the course of the 
world, how can belief in an almighty and just God 
be maintained? This question is developed under 
one of the most aggravated and inexplicable of the 
forms it assumes, the suffering of the righteous. 
Job, from the land of Uz, is a pattern of piety and 
blameless virtue, but in spite of this he meets with 
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the most terrible misfortune, in which it was thought 
must be recognised in quite a special way the 
immediate penal intervention of the Deity; the three 
friends who arrive to comfort him, demand from him 
confession of his guilt and submission to God’s 
righteous judgment, but this confession Job is unable 
to offer without making himself a hypocrite: the 
general sinfulness of mankind he, of course, concedes, 
but that he himself by any special sinfulness has 
deserved this terrible fate he feels bound to deny. 
The soul-torments of one who apparently has been 
forsaken by God, of the sufferer misunderstood and 
misjudged of men, who, strong in the consciousness 
of his innocence, wages and_ successfully carries 
through war against a whole world—the heart-struggles 
of a pious man, who, in spite of everything, clings to 
his God, and holds fast to one whom he must regard 
as his foe—have never been depicted more powerfully 
or movingly than in Job. 

3. The many problems set to the lower criticism 
by this very difficult book—handed down as it is in 
a form not by any means to be relied on implicitly— 
belong to the department of exegesis; also the large 
amount of transposition and elimination of particular 
verses or sections that has been proposed need not 
be investigated more closely here. It is obvious that 
the metrical question in this connexion must play a 
decisive rédle, and that those who make the entire 
Book of Job to be composed of four-lined stanzas, 
with three accentual rises in each line, must either 
reject or amend all the parts which do not adjust 
themselves to this scheme; but criteria of a material 
and circumstantial kind also must incline us to admit 
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revision and retouching to a considerable extent. 
Moreover, higher criticism has taken exception to 
whole sections of the book, and considered that 
their connexion with the original poet is to be 
denied. 

(a) The prologue, ch. i. and w., and epilogue, alia. 
7-17.—These passages are written in pure prose, and 
furnish the necessary orientation with respect to the 
personality and fortunes of the hero of the poem, and 
also give an account of the final outcome of the 
whole matter, and of the latter part of the life of the 
rehabilitated sufferer. From this very fact, however, 
their indispensable character appears. Without the 
prologue the whole of the following speeches would 
remain suspended in the air, the reader would be 
entirely at a loss as to how he ought to take Job's 
constant asseverations of innocence, and might even 
at last feel tempted to side with the friends against 
Job: in order to grasp the whole tragedy of the 
situation, and in order to be just to the hero, and 
rightly to understand his obstinacy—almost bordering 
on blasphemy—and with this his unwavering adher- 
ence to God, the reader must know the truth of the 
matter from the mouth of Jahve Himself. We are 
therefore compelled to maintain that ch. iii.—xli. 
could never have existed alone and independently 
without ch. 1.—i1. 

(b) Ch. wavit. and vaviii., either wholly or in part, have 
widely been the subject of doubt. More especially 
xxvii. 11-23 was bound to provoke objection as a 
speech of Job, because here he goes over “ bag and 
baggage into the enemy's camp,” and how ch. xxvii. 
could possibly justify this proceeding (notice >>, “ for,” 
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Xxvill. 11) was not exactly evident. The attempt 
made from many quarters to extract from the con- 
tested passages a third speech of Zophar, is one that, 
in view of ch. xxv., cannot be maintained, and to 
transfer particular parts from it to ch. xxv. in order 
to enlarge the third speech of Bildad is a device 
which has been exploded by Budde’s demonstration 
of the fact that xxvii. 1-10 is the reply to xxv. 4-6, 
Just as xxvi. is to xxv. 2-8. Long ago Rashi (+ 1105) 
took xxvii. 11-23 as directed to the friends whom Job 
confounds with their own words, in this way welding 
a piece of recantation at the same time into a weapon 
against the friends. The development of the thought 
and the connexion would be rendered clearer if, with 
Budde, vs. 7 is made to follow vss. 8-10. Ch. xxviii. 
establishes the indecisive character of the whole of 
the controversy so far, and proves the utter help- 
lessness and resourcelessness both of the friends 
who have been silenced and also of the triumphant 
Job. 

(c) Ch. al. 15-ali. 26: description of two marvels 
from the animal world—Behemoth and Leviathan. 
The verbose and diffuse delineation of Leviathan, 
together with the enigmatic middle-passage xli. 1-3 
and the almost comically awkward resumption of it 
in vs. 5, more especially rouse suspicion. With this 
passage, however, there also stand particular passages 
and features so poetical and significant that a com- 
plete rejection of the section is not to be lightly 
decided upon. The question must be taken up again 
(see par. 5 below): here only this much need be said, 
that the Jahve-episode would attain inordinate lengths 
if, while Jahve Himself only spoke the two matchless 
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and majestic chapters xxxviil. and xxxix., thereupon 
followed as conclusion xl. 2, 8-14, and to this again 
as Job’s answer xl. 3—5 and xhii. 2-5. 

4. A thorough and detailed treatment is demanded 
by the speeches of Elihu, ch. xxxii.-xxxvii., which have 
almost universally been abandoned as having any 
claim to be an original part of the book, even by 
F. Delitzsch. Nor can it be denied that cogent 
reasons appear to argue in favour of this view. 
Especially noticeable is the entire absence of any 
reference to Elihu in the prologue and epilogue. 
In the prologue this might indeed be intelligible, 
but that in the epilogue also he should not receive 
a single syllable of mention, but be wholly ignored— 
this fact does seem eloquently to testify to the later 
interpolated character of the section, and to evidence 
its being the work of a hand which did not dare to 
interfere unduly with the traditional contents of the 
book, but was sensible at the same time of the 
necessity of material correction. And these con- 
siderations are reinforced by the circumstance that 
Xxxviii. 1 appears to be the direct continuation of 
xxxi. 40; after the friends have been reduced to 
silence and Job, in the proud consciousness of victory, 
has challenged the Almighty Himself to a legal duel, 
Jahve’s reply and interposition would be expected to 
follow immediately. Instead of this being so, six 
chapters here intervene, with a new speaker who up 
to this point has not received the smallest mention or 
notice, and who never gets the smallest notice later 
in the book, and whose self-introduction (xxxil. 6— 
Xxxilil. 7) cannot be regarded as particularly happy. 
And to these must be added other subjective factors 
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and aesthetic considerations: one finds these speeches 
insipid, verbose, and diffuse; one is conscious of 
feeling a sensible absence in them of poetic power 
and artistic capacity, and the employment, too, of 
a different linguistic usage and of a method of 
expression which is in many respects peculiar and 
differs in character from that in other parts of the 
book is noticeable. That the genuineness of the 
Elihu-speeches, however, as opposed to the originality 
of their linguistic character, remains perfectly possible 
has been conclusively proved by Stickel and Budde. 
The decisive word must. depend upon _ internal 
reasons, and above all upon an unbiassed examina- 
tion of the plan and contents of the book. The 
poet who can thus drag to the surface the deepest 
things of the human heart, who with pitiless pre- 
cision thus sets forth the problem and relentlessly 
follows it up to its furthest consequences—he surely 
must have had a solution of the problem to offer: 
else he would have been attempting a task that 
exceeded his strength, and would not deserve to be 
described as an artist so much as a torturer of 
humanity, who delights in plunging the knife ever 
deeper and deeper into the mortal wound. Up to 
ch, xxxi. no solution had yet been discovered ; on the 
contrary, in ch. xxix., xxx., and xxxi. the whole 
dilemma had once more been displayed with 
unexampled sharpness and precision, only at last 
to find an outlet in the confident challenge of God 
in xxxi. 35-87. On the assumption of the non- 
originality of the Elihu-speeches, the question would — 
now have to be asked: Do the speeches of Jahve 
provide the real solution, or any solution at all ? 
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Every unbiassed consideration of the facts can only 
result in giving a negative answer to this question. 
Jahve, the Being who has _ been impeached and 
challenged, appears in the storm and speaks “the 
brief, majestic thunder-language of the Creator. He 
does not dispute: He displays a series of living 
pictures, and surrounds, stuns, and overwhelms Job 
with His animate and inanimate creation” (Herder). 
Not the slightest attempt is made at any refutation or 
convincing of Job, no friendly or consoling word for 
the sufferer finds a place in the speeches of Jahve, 
but all the former obtains is a brusque repulse, 
clothed in the form of irony, which, under such 
circumstances, appears altogether out of place. Nor 
can the solution of the problem be sought in the 
prologue on the lines that the pious must content 
himself with the fact that his steadfast endurance of 
sufferings is a spectacle for angels and men, and 
marks a triumph for Jahve over Satan; for of what 
is narrated in the prologue Job knows nothing, and 
it is absolutely essential that he himself should obtain 
an answer to his anxious and despairing questioning. 
Now let us consider the content of the Elihu-speeches. 
What is the novel and profound wisdom which 
Elihu promises to introduce? He points out the 
danger of being blinded, under the influence of 
isolated cases of apparent injustice, to the love and 
provident wisdom of God as expressed in the regu- 
lated course of the world. If God does not grant 
men’s petitions, that is not because God will not or 
cannot hear, but because man does not appeal to 
Him in the right way. Above all, however, Elihu 
gives a teleological explanation of the suffering of the 
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righteous, recognising in it an instrument of education 
in God’s hand: suffering leads man to self-knowledge, 
and temptation leads him to recognise the presence 
in himself of slumbering sin, which, perchance, may 
have had no opportunity so far of asserting itself 
in overt act, and this fundamental thought of the 
Elihu-speeches is already intimated in the words of 
Satan in the prologue, ch. i. 9-11, ii. 4-5. If man 
misinterprets this educative character of suffering, 
he thereby commits a grave sin, and is justly pun- 
ished by God: if, however, he recognises its true 
character and takes it to heart, the suffering becomes 
to him a source of infinite blessing, the highest 
practical proof of the divine love towards him. In 
the entire range of Holy Writ there are few passages 
which in profundity of thought and loftiness of 
feeling can compare with the Elihu-speeches: in 
content they form the summit and crown of the 
Book of Job, and furnish the only solution of the 
problem which the poet, from his Old Testament 
standpoint, is able to give, for the true and final 
solution was shut out from him. Of a life after 
death, of any hope of a better Beyond, he knows 
nothing: death, the hing of terrors, is for him the 
end of all things. If the poet was thus compelled 
to set forth the solution of his problem within this 
life, no grander explanation, or one richer in consoling 
power, was possible than to recognise in suffering the 
highest practical proof of the divine love. After 
repeated and thorough investigation I am unable to 
change my view, and sincerely rejoice that Wildeboer 
has frankly accepted it, and that even Duhm—the 
most formidable scoffer at the Elihu-speeches and 
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their defenders—can see in the Jahve-speeches “no 
quite satisfactory result,” only an “evasion” of the 
issue: “the wherefore of the misfortune remains an 
enigma ”—in which admission he recognises the basis 
of our standpoint as justified. 

5. But why has the poet not allowed the solution 
of the problem to be given by Jahve at all, but 
placed it in the mouth of a man, although the whole 
course of the book from the beginning onwards 1s 
directed to the appearing of Jahve? This line of 
action has been followed with the fullest deliberation 
and with profound wisdom: “his appearance has been 
wisely and instructively planned in the composition 
of the whole,” is Herder’s verdict regarding Ehhu. 
In ch. ix. 34-35, xiii. 20-21 Job had, to a certain 
extent, prescribed to God the manner of His appear- 
ing: He is to divest Himself of His divine almighti- 
ness, is to speak with Job as with an equal, is not to 
crush but convince him. Of all this Jahve does 
exactly the reverse. The poet has clearly grasped 
that he must give up the whole poetical effectiveness 
of the personal appearing of Jahve if he makes Him 
speak like an ordinary man, and if he allows Him (to 
borrow Herder’s words), “from a wooden pulpit ” 
and in the dry didactic tone of the moralist, to 
develop and to vindicate the principles of His govern- 
ment of the world—besides, it would hardly be con- 
sonant with Jahve’s dignity to bandy words in the 
form of address and reply with a man. At this 
point Elihu enters the gap. He fulfils the condition 
which Jahve, on poetical grounds, is unable to fulfil— 
the verbal agreement of xxxiii. 7 with Ix. 34 and 
xiii, 21 is highly significant in this connexion, and the 
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transition from Elihu to Jahve’s appearing in ch. 
XXXVil. 1s a masterpiece of wonderful genius: “he 
prepares the way for God’s advent, and announces it 
without himself knowing it” (Herder). And is it 
not a touch of surprising effectiveness that Job, who 
had confidently challenged the Almighty Himself, is 
now compelled to silence before a man, whom the 
poet with the nicest purposefulness and admirable 
art represents as the youngest of all, unable to throw 
in the scale either the garnered wisdom of age or the 
imposing experience of a long life? Thus ever anew 
and ever from new points of view are the indispensable 
character and authenticity of the Elihu-speeches 
being corroborated. 

But the difficulties and suspicious features incident 
to the non-mention of Elihu in the prologue and 
epilogue, and the not exactly happy self-introduction, 
still remain in evidence; the latter has been very 
ingeniously explained by Wildeboer on the lines that 
the poet took the three friends as well as Job himself 
from tradition, while he personally -was responsible 
for the introduction of the figure of Elihu, and therefore 
was obliged to account for his appearance somewhat 
more circumstantially. Kamphausen, one of the most 
zealous and successful champions of the Elihu- 
speeches, makes them to have been interpolated by 
the poet himself later into the already completed 
work. A more acceptable way is one that was first 
followed up by Merx. This scholar (op. cit. supra, 
pp. Ixxxix.—cil.) points to two passages which are 
quite separate and cut off from the rest, viz. xl. 24d 
and xli. 14, as well as to the two lengthy descriptions 
of animals in xl. 15-xli, 26. In all these—whose 
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connexion with the original poet is not to be denied— 
Merx sees “ Paralipomena,” @.e. “rejected notes made 
by the poet while at work and thinking”; and the 
same scholar further calls attention to three palpable 
doublets in xl. 21 and 22, xli. 8 and 9, and xli. 20 and 
21, that are “ double formulations of the same thought 

. which look like attempts of the poet struggling 
after concise expression,” and with these may possibly 
be reckoned “also the whole strophe xli. 10-13.” In 
the same way Budde’s remark that, with the exception 
of certain chapters, the second half of the book is 
inferior in formal completeness to the first, rests 
upon a fine and discriminating aesthetic sense and 
insight. All this, however, suggests that the poet 
was prevented from putting the finishing touches 
to his work, that the latter has not been pre- 
served to us in the form which he would have 
given to it finally, and in this way is explained 
the awkward manner in which the Elihu-speeches 
and the description of Behemoth and Leviathan 
have been inserted. 

6. The time of the book’s origin can only be 
determined by internal and literary-critical indications, 
for the book itself makes absolutely not the smallest 
statement as to its author. The old Jewish tradition 
makes Moses the author, and to have written it before 
the Thora—obviously taking the historical form and 
setting which, with conscious purpose, the poet has 
consistently carried through in his work, as indicating 
the time of its formation. There is never any 
mention in it of Mosaism and the revelation of Jahve ; 
indeed, no part of the action is ever laid on Israelitish 
ground. But in fact the entire Wisdom-literature 
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manifests the intention and aim of forcing all that 
was specifically Israelitish into the background before 
the human and universal, and this is specially in 
evidence here, because Job is suffering in a struggle, - 
and is searching for escape from a dilemma from the 
operation of which no human being is exempt: the 
Book of Job is concerned not about any revealed 
religion but with the consciousness of God that is 
inborn in man. Luther threw out the idea that the 
book may ultimately have emanated in the time of 
Solomon from one of the latter’s famous wise men— 
a view singularly well adapted to the factors of the 
case, in so far that Job falls altogether within the 
category of “Solomonic writings”; henceforth this 
continued to be the (so to speak) orthodox Lutheran 
view (Hiavernick, Keil, Delitzsch, Zockler, Heng- 
stenberg). It cannot, however, be denied that the 
whole book produces the impression of being later ; 
the speculative reflective atmosphere which pervades 
the poem is not to be met with in the demonstrably 
older literature, while the subjective character of 
religion depicted, which is conceived of as a personal 
affair between God and the individual alone, points 
to a later period than even the former. Indications 
of a positive kind are suggested by the literary- 
critical method of treatment. According to these 
Job must be later than (a) Jeremiah, as is shown by 
a comparison of Jer. xx. 14-18 with Job. i. That 
Jeremiah, in such a situation as is there depicted, 
should have produced merely a gleaning from Job is 
quite a fantastic notion: no, in Jeremiah we have the 
spontaneous effusion of an agonised heart, in Job 
artistic lyrical poetry: an unbiassed comparison of 
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both passages must compel the reader to perceive 
that it is in Job that the artistic transition from 
the theme struck by Jeremiah is apparent—and all 
the more forcibly because Jer. xx. 14-18 belongs 
to the greatest utterances that the literature of 
the world has to show, while ch. iii. must be 
counted among the less successful parts of the Book 
of Job. 

(b) Job must, however, be also later than Ezekiel, 
as is shown by Ezek. xvii. Here the existence of 
the problem with which Job struggles is flatly denied, 
and it is asserted that such a thing as guiltless suffer- 
ing does not exist: Ezekiel could not have written 
in this way if he had been acquainted with Job. 
On the whole, the tentative way in which Ezekiel 
approaches this problem gives the impression that it 
had only then just entered within the spiritual horizon 
of the prophets and pious of Israel. 

(c) In xli. 17 there appears a distinct reminiscence 
of P (Gen. xxxv. 29 and xxv. 8). 

(d) Finally, also, Job must be later than the Book 
of Proverbs, and later, too, than the latest part of 
that book, ch. i.-1x. A distinct and marked relation- 
ship with Proverbs in the circle of its ideas and 
phraseology has long been remarked; but Job xv. 7 
is directly dependent on Prov. vill. 25: without a 
knowledge of this passage the words of Eliphaz are 
absolutely unintelligible; the poet could only have 
written thus if he could assume that this allusion to 
Prov. vill. 25 would be immediately obvious to every 
reader. This last completely convincing instance 
transports us into the latest period of Hebrew 


literature, and with this accords also the peculiar 
98 
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«“ Aramaeo-Arabic ” linguistic character of the book, 
as well as another very strange circumstance: that is, 
the fact—which was already felt by Herder to be a 
serious problem—that there is an entire absence of 
any trace of the book’s influence on Hebrew literature ; 
“for a collection of such matchless images and poems 
we should have expected to discover many more 
traces of imitation among the Hebrew poets than are 
now discernible.” In fact, this implied neglect of such 
a work as Job would be impossible to understand if 
it had been composed by a contemporary of Isaiah 
(Noldeke, Merx, Hitzig, Reuss) or of King Manasseh 
(Ewald, Schrader, Dillmann formerly: recently, time 
of Jehoiachim or Zedekiah, at the latest, beginning of 
the Babylonian Exile). Any more detailed investiga- 
tion regarding the time and person of the pee is, 
of course, purposeless. 

7. In conclusion, we have still to enter into an 
investigation of the contents of Job. Is the story of 
the book simply a free invention like that of Jonah ? 
Or does any actual fact, or at any rate any traditional 
material, lie at the basis of it? Here come into 
consideration more particularly Ezek. xiv. 14 and 20, 
where a righteous Job is mentioned by the side of 
Noah and Daniel. As we have seen, Job must be 
later than Ezekiel; thus the prophet cannot be 
alluding to our book, and, that being so, it follows 
inevitably that there was in existence in Israel a 
story of a specially pious and righteous Job, who—as 
is to be inferred from the manner in which the name 
is introduced in Ezekiel—had been marvellously 
rescued out of great danger and misery. And that 
the poet in fact utilised already existent material is 
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proved by the relation of prologue and epilogue to 
the poem proper, which no amount of artificial 
harmonising has completely brought into agreement : 
in particular the epilogue, after all that has gone 
before, must give every sensitive reader quite an 
aesthetic shock. It has now, consequently, become 
the prevailing view to separate prologue and epilogue 
from the poem proper altogether, and to see therein 
a book of a popular character which in simple, popular 
fashion gave an account of the pious Job, and the 
author would have utilised this in much the same 
way as Goethe made use of the old popular book of 
Doctor Faust. It would not have been possible, 
indeed, at any time to assert that this popular book 
lay already before Ezekiel, because the post-exilic | 
composition of prologue and epilogue in their present 
form is evident, and has been demonstrated positively 
by K. Kautzsch. The possibility of ascribing these 
to the author of the speeches is thereby enhanced, 
and K. Kautzsch has not failed to draw this logical 
deduction with all possible emphasis: but to me the 
material difficulties in the way seem insuperable, and 
I feel compelled despite all to maintain the view that 
the prose narrative already lay before the poet, or at 
any rate had assumed so fixed a form in tradition 
that he did not dare to modify anything in it, and 
thus simply adhered closely to his material, just as J 
and E perhaps did to the stories of the patriarchs. 
In the interesting subscription that follows xli. 17, the 
LXX., proceeding from the perfectly correct view 
that the poet intended the action to be viewed as 
laid in Edom, identifies Job with the second Edomite 
king, mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. 33, Jobab ben Zerah, 
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and this Zerah, further, with the descendant of Ksau 
mentioned in vs. 13, by which means Job becomes 
“fifth from Abraham” (zéu7rtos amo ABpaau)—purely 
in consequence of the similarity of the names 8 and 
wa8. Later tradition fixes Job’s residence in the 
Hauran. 


Special Introduction 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BOOK II.—POETICAL AND DIDACTIC BOOKS—conid. 
§§ 44, 45, 46. Proverbs, Koheleth, Song of Solomon 


§ 44, THe Book or PROVERBS 


LireraTuRE: Commentaries: C. P. W. Gramberg, 1828; E. 
Bertheau, K./.H., 1847; W. Nowack, 2nd ed., 1883; E. 
Elster, 1858; F. Hitzig, 1858; F. Delitzsch, B.C.A.T., 
1533, J. Dyserinck, 18383; H. U.)Strack, SZ, 2nd. ed., 
1899; G. Wildeboer, K.H,.C.A.T., 1897; W. Frankenberg, 
FLK_A.T., 18938 ;*C. H. Toy, 1899. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: On ch, iix.: H. Oort, Th, T., xix, 
179 ff., 1885; W. Frankenberg, Z.4.7.W., xv. 104 ff, 1895. 
On ch, xxx, and xxxi.: H. F. Miihlau, De proverbiorum quae 
dicuntur Aguri et Lemuelis, etc., Diss., 1869. 

On the criticism of the text: P. de Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur 
griechischen Uebersetzung der Prover oy 1863 ; J. Dyserinck, 
Th Ti xy 5T7 1.618835 Ae, Bauileartier Etude critique 
sur Pétat du texte du liwre des jae Oe 1890; G. Bickell, 
W.Z.K.M., v. 77 ff., 191 ff., 271 ff., 1891; A. Miiller and E, 
Kautzsch, $.B.0.T., 1901. 


1. The Book of Proverbs consists of a collection of 
aphoristic literature (mésalim) of the most diverse 
kind and form. From the simple distich to the most 
developed masal-poem, all kinds of this department of 
art are represented. Their object is to teach wisdom, 


i.e. wisdom in the Hebrew sense of the term, which 
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has as its dominating principle the fear of God. 
Although it is permeated by a large admixture of 
maxims of common worldly wisdom and merely 
human and ordinary experience, yet the book as a 
whole is marked by a distinctly religious character, 
which made it appear quite worthy of reception into 
the canon. 

2. On fixing our attention to the book in atself, it 
is clear that it divides into a number of quite distinct 
portions, which in part are marked off as such by 
superscriptions: (a) ch. ix., which now form the 
introduction of the whole book, with i. 1-6 as super- 
scription. In the form of a father speaking to a son, 
they give an urgent exhortation to wisdom and an 
earnest warning against folly, which more especially 
manifests itself in sins of the flesh. In the famous 
ch. vili. wisdom is herself introduced as speaking, and 
the whole is brought to complete and concentrated 
expression in ch. ix., in an allegory of Mistress Wisdom 
and Mistress Folly, who each invite men to come to 
them. 

(6) ch. x. 1-xxu. 16, with the special superscription, 
which is lacking in the LX X, mndw ~Suin («Proverbs 
of Solomon”). This section forms the real kernel of 
the Book of Proverbs, and possesses one outstanding 
feature of form, viz. that it contains pure distichs 
only. ‘The thought is exhausted in‘a single verse ; 
they each and all form an independent and _ self- 
contained whole; even xxi. 25 and 26, which many 
expositors have been disposed to take together, as 
forming a single aphorism (of four lines), prove to be 
no exception. In the employment of this simplest 
form, however, a great amount of variety is displayed. 
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The larger number of proverbs are antithetical, 
moving in statement and antithesis: in this form at 
the outset are the first nine in ch. x. Or they are 
parallel, the same or a similar thought being expressed 
in both halves of the verse: e.g. xv. 30, xvill. 15, 20, 
xix. 29. Or they are “single-thoughted,” the second 
half of the verse simply developing the thought of 
the first: eg. xv. 12, xvil. 23, xvill. 16. Or they 
contain a figure or comparison. In accordance with 
the etymological meaning of 5yy this last form 
would have been expected to play the principal part ; 
but within these chapters only three cases occur 
where a figure or comparison is drawn out: viz. x. 26, 
xi. 22, and (though applied somewhat differently) 
xvii. 12. Or it is a countervailing comparison of 
two things with reference to their opposed value: 
Peele 92x V6 7; XX1. 9. 

(c) Ch. xxii. 17-xxiv. 22: Words of the Wise. 
All at once the form hitherto rigorously kept to is 
abandoned, and a larger freedom of movement ensues ; 
xxi. 17-21 was obviously designed to form the 
introduction to this section. Here again the literary 
form of address by a father to a son has been adopted, 
which in (0) only occurred in the certainly corrupt 
passage x1x. 27. 

(d) Ch. xxiv. 23-84 is by its superscription mx Da 
oom (“These also are [sayings] of the wise’) 
stamped as an independent appendix to (c). 

(e) Ch. xxv.-xxix., with the important special 
superscription xxv. 1, which it will be necessary to 
discuss later. 

(f) Ch. xxx.—xxxl.: three appendices of very 
different kinds. In xxx. 1 and xxxi. 1 occur special 
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superscriptions, which, however, are of quite extra- 
ordinary obscurity; according to them ch. xxx. 
would consist of Words of Agur the son of Jakeh, 
a series of enigmatic utterances in form purposely 
obscure, with here and there a gentle thrust at the 
frivolous; ch. xxxi. 1-9 consists of instructions to a 
King Lemuel by his mother, in which he is warned 
against women and wine, and is exhorted to the 
practice of righteous judgment. Finally, xxxi. 10-31 
is an alphabetic poem in praise of the virtuous house- 
wife, which is one of the most charming and graceful 
passages in the O.T. 

3. That in the Book of Proverbs we do not possess 
a collection of proverbial sayings derived from the 
mouth of the people, but throughout are conscious 
of moving in the region of pure poetic art, is a posi- 
tion in favour of which Delitzsch admirably adduces 
an illustrative example from 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 [E.V. 
13], where a genuine »o7qp7 Sin (“proverb of the 
ancients ” ), stamped with the true popular character, 
is handed down, and exhibits the same pregnant 
brevity and severe conciseness by which all really 
popular and genuine proverbs are distinguished (cf: 
also7 tls Samiyexee 2h ie Komexxelle make wiv 23% 
John iv. 37). Of this kind there is not a single 
example in the whole Book of Proverbs. If, how- 
ever, the contents of the latter are to be regarded as 
products of the poetic art, we must next proceed to 
inquire as to the author. In the general super- 
scription in i. 1, and in the special superscriptions in 
x. 1 and xxv. 1, Solomon is claimed as such, at least 
for the main substance of the book, and in conse- 
quence of this summary principal title Jewish tradi- 
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tion, and, following it, also Jerome, have attempted 
to interpret the obscure superscriptions in xxx. 1 
and xxxi. 1 in the same way of Solomon. This 
tradition finds its principal support in 1 K. v. 12 
[E.V. iv. 32], where it is said that Solomon spake 
3000 proverbs, in accordance with the view of 
him as the sum-total of all wisdom. But here the 
difference in the numbers at once strikes us. The 
Book of Proverbs only has 935 verses altogether ; but 
if a collection of 3000 aphorisms, ascribed to Solomon, 
had lain before the writer of 1 K. v. 12 [iv. 32], the 
disappearance of such a collection would be altogether 
inexplicable. On the other hand, the passage in 
1 K. v. 12 [iv. 82] cannot refer to the canonical Book 
of Proverbs; for in that case the statement as to the 
number would be quite unintelligible. Thus 1 K. 
v. 12 [iv. 32] stands completely by itself, while, at 
the same time, dependence of the tradition regarding 
our Book of Proverbs on this passage in Kings is at 
least highly probable. Then again the form of 1 K. 
v. 12 [iv. 32] deserves notice ; here it is only asserted 
that Solomon spake these 3000 proverbs, which need 
not of necessity mean that they had been also com- 
posed by him, although it cannot be denied that this 
is what the writer of 1 K. v. 12 [iv. 32] intends to be 
understood. Nor can it be disputed on a priori 
grounds that one man might have composed so large 
a number of aphorisms. But considerations of a 
material kind argue decisively against the Solomonic 
authorship. The purely objective view of kingship 
as something which ruins the people by the burdens 
of taxation it imposes (xxix. 4; cf also xvi. 14, 
xix. 12, xx. 2, xxv. 3), and especially the repeated 
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warnings against fleshly wantonness, and the enthusi- 
astic praise of pure monogamic marriage which we 
encounter here, would look strange in the mouth 
of a Solomon: in general the impression received 
throughout is that these aphorisms proceed from 
someone who stands in the midst of life’s ordinary 
activities, and not above them. 

4. But can we derive the whole Book of Proverbs 
in general, or only that part of it which tradition 
expressly traces back to Solomon, from a single 
author? It might, perhaps, be supposed that x. 1- 
xxl. 16 and xxv.—xxix. are selections made from 
two different collections out of the 3000 Solomonic 
aphorisms mentioned in 1 K. v. 12 [iv. 32]; but why 
selections at all? Must not such a wealth of material 
have been a source of joy and delight, and would not 
the disappearance of the entire collection be absolutely 
inconceivable? To suppose that some two-thirds of 
it may have been struck out owing to _ positive 
suspicions as to the authorship is quite out of the 
question when it is borne in mind that even Koheleth 
and Canticles have come into the canon under 
Solomon’s flag. And in that case what possible 
explanation could be given of the fact that xxv. 14 
and xxi. 9, xxvi. 22 and xviii. 8, agree word for word, 
while xxvii. 12 and xxii. 3 (with the exception of a 
) occurring twice), xxvii. 138 and xx. 16 (with the 
exception of a small difference, which is adjusted by 
the p in xx. 16), xxvi. 13 and xxii. 13, as well as 
Xxvl. 15 and xix. 24, agree almost word for word; 
and also for the fact that xxvii. 21a recurs in xvii. 3a, 
XXVIll. 6@ in xix. la, xxix. 22a in xv. 18a, and that 
xxvil. 15 is simply the continuation of xix. 1362 
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Similar suspicions and difficulties are suggested, 
however, within the group x. 1-xxli. 16 and xxv.— 
xxix. Thus xiv. 22 verbally =xvi. 25, xvi. 2 and xx. 
10 almost verbally=xxi. 2 and xx. 23; xvi. 18 is 
at any rate very much like xviii. 12, and x. 2b=xi. 4b 
(the first half of the verse in both cases only slightly 
altered), x. 15a =xvili. lla, xi. 21a = xvi. 50, xv. 336 = 
xviii. 120; the following are almost alike, xi. 13a and 
xx. 19a, xii. 14a and xiii. 2a, xiv. 3la and xvi. 5a, 
xix. 12a and xx. 2a; xvi. 125 and xx. 28) are very 
much alike; and xxix. 20 almost verbally = xxvi. 12. 
Analogous phenomena meet us also in the parts 
which are not expressly ascribed to Solomon: xxii. 
10 verbally = xxii. 28a; xxiii. 110 is similar to xxii. 
23a; xxiv. 6 is made up of xx. 180 (with insignificant 
alterations) and xi. 14b (word for word); and xxiv. 
33-34 verbally =vi. 10-11. And in addition to these 
doublets there is also noticeable the absence of 
arrangement and connexion. True, in individual 
cases here and there arrangement according to sub- 
ject, and, too, in accordance with catchwords, is 
observable (see Bertheau, Commentary, pp. relly OAT, 
xy.); but on the whole no trace of any plan 1s dis- 
coverable. This becomes especially evident in passing 
from the Proverbs of Jesus ben Sira to our book; in 
the case of the former a fixed order of subjects 1s 
unmistakable. 

5. If, now, the Solomonic authorship—in fact, com- 
position by a single author at all—cannot be shown, 
we must determine the age and origin of the book 
on internal grounds. When we take into considera- 
tion their spirit and content, such aphorisms as xv. 8, 
xvi. 2, xix. 8, xx. 9, xxi. 3, 27 point at least to the 
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prophetic period, while such dicta as x. 12, xiv. 21, 
B1, Xvi. 4, 6, x1xs 17, Xx#27, xxi. 8, Xxil oe xxivael aA 
29, xxv. 21-22, xxviii. 18, 14, xxix. 18 suggest a time 
considerably later still: I at least can see no possi- 
bility of finding a place for such thoughts as those 
expressed in the passages referred to in the older 
period of Israel. All the struggles which convulsed 
and dominated the prophetic period are over; 
Prophecy and Law (xxviii. 4-9; xxix. 18) lie behind 
the Book of Proverbs as things completed and closed, 
and the book itself, taking its stand on the pure and 
lofty plane of the religious and moral ideas attained 
by those two potent forces, mints the good metal of 
Prophecy and Law into current coin. It is true 
there are scorners who in arrogant folly and criminal 
blindness would know nothing of Jahve and His 
religion ; but these writers are no longer called upon 
to strive for the recognition of principles. All this 
brings us in our quest to the post-exilic period, and 
moreover, into by no means the earliest division of 
that period: back before the Persian period we can 
hardly come, if indeed we are not compelled to 
descend right into the Greek period—of details, 2s 
cf. the use of mpts ( “righteousness” ) in x. 2 and xi. 4 
with the full-blown meaning already of almsgiving. 
In any case, to use Delitzsch’s words, “the deflection 
of what is Israelitish into what is human, of Jahvism 
into universal religion, of the Law into common 
morality,” such as Proverbs shows, attests the influ- 
ence of the Japhetic spirit on Israel—most clearly of 
all in the prologue, ch. i.ix. Such a composition as 
ch. ii., which forms one long sentence, is unexampled 
in the O.T., and with the hypostatising of Wisdom in 
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ch. viii. “the metaphysic of Judaism and of the 
Alexandrian philosophy has spoken, not indeed its 
last, but certainly its first word” (Reuss). Almost 
the strongest argument is furnished by the relation 
of Proverbs to Jesus ben Sira. And not only in 
respect of externals does Ben Sira’s work offer an 
analogy to our book; the spiritual and intellectual 
kinship of the two works, in spite of much difference 
in detailed points, is also so intimate and close a one 
that in respect to the time at which they arose 
we cannot possibly separate them by an interval 
of several centuries. Even the royal aphorisms in 
Proverbs, which are usually adduced as the surest 
criterion of pre-exilic origin, have their counterpart 
in Jesus ben Sira (Ecclus. vii. 4-6, viii. 1-3, x. 1-5). 
It is true the possibility cannot be denied that some 
small amount of material in the Book of Proverbs 
may be a “reminted form of older currency (Stade) 
but as a whole it may be said with nearly complete 
certainty to belong to the later epoch, and not to an 
earlier one. As the solitary valid reason to the 
contrary it might be possible to point to xxv. 1, 
according to which the Solomonic collection of 
proverbs in ch. xxv.—xxix. was compiled by the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah. This statement certainly 
sounds quite authentic, and produces the impression 
of being thoroughly trustworthy ; but one is irresist- 
ibly reminded by it of the “ historical ” superscriptions 
of the Psalms, and it is easy to understand how such 
a legend about a literary commission appointed by 
Hezekiah could have grown up, which then, perhaps, 
was entrusted with the task of safeguarding from 
destruction also the literature of the kingdom of the 
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Ten Tribes, which at that time had been overthrown. 
In any case it is a highly remarkable circumstance 
that the Chronicler has not the smallest thing to 
narrate either of Solomonic proverbial poetry or of 
Hezekiah’s literary activity (Stade, “G.V.I.,” ii. 216, 
rem. 1). The merit of having been the first to 
express the complete correct view as to Proverbs 
belongs by right, so far as I can see, to the work of 
A. Th. Hartmann cited by Vatke (op. cit., p. 563, 
rem. 2), to which, of course Vatke himself gives his 
adhesion ; later and in the most recent period it has 
been always gaining ground more and more. 

6. No more definite conclusion as to place and 
time of origin of the Book of Proverbs and of its 
individual parts can, of course, be given. The 
circumstances presupposed suggest throughout city 
life, and in fact point to Jerusalem (cf. Ecclus. xxiv. 
6-12). Of the individual sections, ch. xxv.—xxix. 
produce the impression of being most original, ch. 
1.—ix., xxi, 17 ff, and xxx.—xxxi. of being the 
youngest. Ch. 1-ix. may have been originally an 
independent book of instruction emanating from the 
circle of the “wise.” Ch. i. 1-6 is the superscription 
to the book in its entirety: for unless we have in i. 6 
a mere accumulation of synonyms piled up from 
mere joy in meaningless word-assonance, then the 
mop (“wise”) point certainly to xxiv. 23, and the 
mina (“dark sayings”) to xxx. Eccelus. xlvii. 17 
shows clearly enough that at the time of Jesus ben 
Sira Proverbs already consisted of its present 
dimensions and was regarded as Solomonic. For 
the rest, the passage vi. 1-19 is productive of many 
difficulties; it intrudes in a very disturbing fashion 
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between v. and vi. 20—vii. 27, which form a homo- 
geneous whole throughout, and also both in tone 
and diction somewhat diverges from ch. i-ix. It is 
true that the four distinct passages of which vi. 1-19 
is made up can only have belonged to the Book of 
Proverbs from the very first, and have been designed 
to occupy a place in it: how exactly they came to 
secure their present place can never be ascertained. 


Remark.—A brief word must be said as to the mutual relation 
between the Hebrew and Greek text of Proverbs. If the whole 
manner of the book involves as a consequence that not much 
indication of any planned arrangement is to be looked for in it 
in detail, it is not a matter for surprise to find in the LXX. a 
considerable amount of divergence in the sequence of the subject- 
matter. Of the more important cases, it may be specially 
mentioned that the LXX. has the aphorisms of Agur and 
Lemuel in another place: it reads xxx. 1-14 so as to follow 
xxiv. 22, and between both a further passage to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Hebrew text; following xxx. 14 
it then has xxiv. 23-34, and after xxiv. 34 finally xxx. 15—xxxi. 
9. Hereupon follow xxv.-xxix., and xxxi. 10-31 come in it 
also at the end of the book. Still more significant are the 
differences with reference to the contents ; several portions of 
the Hebrew text are wanting in the LXX., as, for example, 
the special superscription in x. 1; in particular, however, the 
LXX. indicates a not inconsiderable number of additions, which 
largely can be traced back to a Hebrew original. Decision in 
every particular case is difficult to arrive at: on all these 
questions Lagarde’s epoch- making work gives exhaustive 
information. 


§ 45. Tue Boox or KonELETH (ECcCLESIASTES) 


LiveraTure: Commentaries: A. Knobel, 1836; F. Hitzig, K.E.H., 
1847 (Nowack, 2nd ed., 1883); E. Elster, 1855; P. de Jong, 
1861; H. Graetz, 1871; F. Delitzsch, B.C.A.T., 1875; HE. H. 
Plumptre, 188) ; E. Renan, 1882; C. H. H. Wright, 1883; 
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A. Kuenen, Th, T., xvii. 113 ff, 1883; G. Wildeboer, 
K.H.C.A.T., 1898; C. Siegfried, H.K.A.T., 1898. 

Essays, Monographs, etc.: G. Bickell, Der Prediger ber den 
Wert des Daseins, ete., 1884; P. Haupt, The Book of 
Ecclesiastes (in Oriental Studies, Boston, 1894, pp. 242 ff); 
A. K. Kuiper, De integriteit van het boek Prediker, Th. T., 
xxxiii. 197 ff., 1899. 

On its relation to Greek Philosophy: P. Kleinert, St. Kr., lvi. 
761 ff., 1883; A. Palm, Qohelet und die nacharistotelische 
Philosophie, 1885; E. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heraclitus, 
etc., 1886, pp. 255-352; P. Menzel, Der griechische Einfluss 
auf Prediger und Weisheit Salomos, 1889. 

On the LXX.: A. Dillman, S.B.4.W., 1892, 3 ff.; E. Kloster- 
mann, Diss., 1892. 


1. As Thersites among the Homeric heroes, so 
at first sight the Book of Koheleth appears among 
Old Testament books. O vanity of vanities! saith 
Koheleth, O vanity of vanities! all is vain. What 
result has man from all his toil wherewith he toils 
under the sun?... There is nothing better for 
man than that he eat and drink, and make himself 
enjoy good in all his toil. Such strains as these we 
are not accustomed to have brought before us in 
the O.T., and so enigmatic a book must therefore 
be considered with special thoroughness. The first 
question naturally is directed to inquire as to the 
author, or at least as to the time of the book’s 
composition. 

2. With respect to this there can be no difference 
of opinion that the speaker in Koheleth is intended 
to be Solomon: the veiled designation nbap 
(Koheleth) — which the LXX. happily renders 
éxcAnovartys, and Luther Prediger, “ Preacher ”—is, 
all the same, transparently clear in meaning. As 
this ‘ Preacher” speaks of himself as son of David 
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and king in Jerusalem, he can only intend to 
represent himself as Solomon; and when he goes on 
to narrate of his wisdom and knowledge, his riches 
and buildings, his pomp and luxury—all this fully 
corresponds to the legendary picture of Solomon. 
There is no need, however, specially to emphasise 
and set forth the material difficulties involved, to 
refer explicitly to words and utterance which in 
the mouth of the historic Solomon would be im- 
possible, or at any rate hardly credible: the language 
of the book alone, as Delitzsch has thoroughly 
demonstrated, is sufficient to decide the question. 
The Hebrew of Koheleth is already involved in the 
full process of linguistic decay, and moves entirely 
in the region of the Mishna and of the “ Chaldee” 
parts of the O.T. Such words as 5wa, 1», 7, D3n3, 
Thy, par. PPA are purely Aramaic, while 279, 78>, 7y9, 
md, jo pam, pa», the periphrasis with 5ya are purely 
Mishnaic. But almost more strongly than particular 
word-stems and expressions the whole linguistic 
character of the book affords proof in the same 
direction. The frequent abstract formations in m—, 
—, and ;—; the explicit expression of the personal 
pronoun, and its insertion after the verbal form even 
when no emphasis is laid on it; the use of the 
participle to indicate the present, of m without the 
article, and, above all, of such conjunctions as oor, p Ty, 
2, 729, and of # in all possible combinations, such 
as  noy-52, and even joined with 7x in 71x Swa—all 
this is so absolutely convincing and irrefutable that 
Delitzsch exclaims: “If the Book of Koheleth be 
as old as Solomon, then there can be no history of 
the Hebrew language.” The post-exilic oniginigs the 
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book is therefore conceded by all capable of forming 
an opinion on the matter, and the only question 
which need concern us is to arrive at a more exact 
definition of date within the limit of time so laid 
down. With that object in view we must subject 
the contents of the book more particularly to a closer 
investigation. 

3. In no book of the O.T. are the contents of 
so peculiar a character as in Koheleth. Particular 
passages, considered independently of their context, 
might appear to express the crudest Epicureanism 
and the grossest materialism, the doubts of a trifler 
or dreary despair of all ideals; but it would inflict a 
grave injustice on the author to think that his last 
word and real meaning are to be seen in such elements 
of his book. No, he has not given up faith in a God, 
and a moral constitution of the world. The contra- 
dictions and mysteries of daily life, the harassing | 
enigmas and apparent injustices of the course of the 
world, he knows and recognises as fully as anybody 
else: it is a perverted world, where injustice and 
wrong reign in the place of righteousness, and where 
the right must suffer violence, where the righteous 
perishes in his righteousness, and the godless lives 
long in his wickedness, where through their tears the 
oppressed look for a comforter in vain, where the 
fool dies as the wise, the transgressor as the righteous, 
the pure as the impure—but let anyone deduce the 
practical consequences therefrom and think to act 
accordingly, he will be a criminal and a fool. For 
God has made everything good, and also created 
man so; only through man everything has been put 
wrong and perverted. God’s action is inscrutable 
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and His ways enigmatic: and though He apparently 
allows all to go on as it will, and the sinner for the 
- hundredth time remains unpunished, this is only the 
case in order that men may be put to the test: God 
does not renounce judgment, but holds everyone 
accountable -to Him; to fear God is and always 
‘remains the best course, and is what He claims to 
receive from man. What God does man can neither 
add to nor detract aught from: all that man under- 
takes is vain and airy striving, the course of the 
world is unchangeably the same, man cannot alter it, 
and never fully understands it—nay, he cannot even 
enjoy life without God. Therefore it is best in this 
disconsolate and miserable time to endure the evil 
patiently as a dispensation and trial sent by God, 
and to cling to goodness, to enjoy it as a gift of God, 
and always to be mindful of the judgment: for it 
always goes well with the God-fearing man at the 
last. Old Testament piety has nowhere enjoyed a 
greater triumph than in the Book of Koheleth. 
‘Even this writer, who has a perception of the misery 
of the world such as is paralleled only in the case of 
the most modern pessimists, who everywhere sees 
nought but discord and unsolved riddles, who shrinks 
from nothing in pursuing the consequences of his 
thought—even such a spirit as his is so dominated 
and permeated with Old Testament piety that he 
fails to arrive at what seems to be the obvious and 
simplest solution of the question that perplexes him: 
to draw from the facts which have been dragged 
into the light by him with such pitiless clearness the 
conclusion that there is not a God at all, but that 
the whole world is simply the plaything of blind 
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chance—that is a thought which lies entirely outside 
his mental horizon, which he does not even reconnoitre 
from a distance. It is true, however, on the other 
hand, that in no other book is it so clearly shown as 
in Koheleth that the Old Testament has not spoken 
the last word: for his firm and unshakable faith in a 
personal God and the moral government of the world 
is still only a postulate to Koheleth, which stands 
without any inner adjustment by the side of the 
misery of the world ; he even abandons the attempt 
at a solution, and falls back resignedly upon his 
childlike faith, in spite of the fact that it has proved 
itself inadequate to meet his perplexity. 

4, It is easy to understand how tempting it would 
be to place in the mouth of Solomon such a book as 
this, proclaiming as it does the futility of all human 
things; the man whom tradition considered to be 
both the wisest and most brilliant of all kings was 
bound to have been the most emphatic “ preacher” 
of such doctrines. But in what period did this 
Solomon redivivus live and write? The general 
picture given of surrounding circumstances and 
conditions suggests a period of the most complete 
anarchy, when there is no question as to any ordered 
civic and public life, when worthless upstarts are in 
power and drain the land of its resources, and it is 
regarded as political wisdom to accommodate oneself 
with apathetic indifference to despotism and tyranny. 
If Koheleth is post-exilic, these conditions can be 
satisfied by choice between two epochs, either the 
last century of Persian rule, when the vast empire of 
Cyrus gradually broke up in internal corruption and 
complete anarchy, or the period of the later Ptolemies 
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and Seleucids, during which Hellenism manifested 
itself under its least worthy and most depraved aspect 
in nameless moral corruption and debauchery. It 
might be possible to arrive at a definite and fixed 
point from iv. 13-15 and ix. 13-16, where the author 
obviously alludes to well-known events, if only these 
were clear to us. We are thus thrown back upon 
combination absolutely. Hitzig has attempted to 
show that the year 204, when the five-year-old 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ascended the throne of the son 
of Lagus, was the year of the book’s origin; and 
even though all his proofs be unconvincing and 
actually erroneous, yet substantially he hit upon the 
right solution. It is hardly possible to bring it down 
into the period of the Maccabees, when the two 
sides which Koheleth unites in himself (even though 
it be in purely external juxtaposition), viz. Hellen- 
istic philosophy and Jewish piety, had completely 
broken with each other. But, on the other hand, 
Hellenism is clearly the leavening element which has 
here brought the Old Testament piety into -a state 
of fermentation. The question whether Koheleth 
exhibits any immediate acquaintance with and direct 
dependence on Greek philosophy is an open one: 
so much, however, appears to be assured, that only a 
Jewish personality whose spirit had been enriched 
or at any rate influenced by Hellenism could have 
produced such a work, and I, therefore, consider the 
Persian period to be out of the question, and that it 
is necessary to adhere to the Greek epoch. Koheleth 
arose in the course of the third century in Palestine, 
and shows what a profound intellectual and spiritual 
impression Hellenism had made even there, so that 
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such an enterprise as that of Antiochus Epiphanes 
could not have seemed by any means hopeless. But 
the author of our book is simply intoxicated with 
Hellenism: he has welcomed it with joy as an 
element of culture, without in the least realismg the 
disintegrating character of this culture, which in his 
case personally, indeed, had been reconciled with his 
inherited faith. He was thus, perhaps, a contempor- 
ary of Jesus ben Sira, but, unlike the latter, did not 
write under his own name, but placed a philosophy 
in the mouth of Solomon. 

5. Koheleth offers but few problems of Introduction 
in detail. Objection has been taken to the epilogue, 
xl. 13-14, on the alleged ground that it is the work 
of a strange hand inserted in order to obscure the 
true contents of the book and to blunt the point of 
it; and for similar reasons xi. 96 and xii. la and 7 
have also been explained as due to later revision, but 
wrongly : for exactly the same thoughts, which have 
only been formulated in a specially pregnant way in 
these passages, permeate the whole book; the fear 
of God, and God as Judge, are all through cardinal 
ideas which often sound strangely in their context, 
but for that very reason stand out with all the 
greater impressiveness, not to say pathos. Thus, if 
the view referred to above were adopted it would 
be necessary—as in fact has been done especially by 
Haupt—to assume a systematic revision of the entire 
book. Further, the unsystematic arrangement and 
absence of any clear development of the thought 
have been largely felt to be intolerable in Koheleth, 
and our author has either been acquitted of blame in 
this respect or attempts have been made by all sorts 
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of means to come to his rescue, most energetically 
and boldly by Bickell, who presses into the service 
of his interpretation a misfortune of the archetype: 
this “unfortunate manuscript,” it is alleged, was 
bound up in several layers and wrongly sewn together, 
and in this way the whole book fell into disorder. 
But there is no necessity to resort to violent ex- 
pedients of this kind. The whole work is pervaded 
by one spirit and one tone, and with this we can 
be content: a complete and rounded philosophical 
‘system, a formal body of doctrines, the author had 
no desire, and perhaps it was even out of his power, 
to give, so that it does not seem to be well advised 
to force him (in a literary sense) into a strait-waist- 
coat, a proceeding which he himself assuredly would 
have deprecated. His was a nature full of contra- 
dictory elements ; in his body lived two souls, in head 
a Greek, in heart a Jew, as we may best describe him, 
adapting a well-known saying: and so it is not in 
the least a matter for surprise when by the frank 
honesty (that can only be described as pathetic) with 
which he lets us look into his own heart, a mass of 
contradictions is revealed. In forming an estimate of 
Koheleth we should not forget Kant’s teaching that, 
though pure reason can never prove the existence of 
God and the reality of a metaphysical world, yet the 
practical reason must hold on unreservedly to both 
as postulates, without which it cannot act. To this 
sympathetic and quite typical personality—a person- 
ality that is so impressively true even in its contra- 
dictions—I firmly adhere, then, in spite of Siegfried, 
by whose attempt, carried out with great ingenuity 
and acuteness, to apportion the little Book of 
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Koheleth among at least eight distinct hands, the 
fragment-hypothesis has been reduced to absurdity. 
The question is decided by the fact that, as Néldeke 
(“Z.A.T.W.,” xx., 90 ff., 1900) “ quite contrary to his 
expectation ” confirms it, Jesus ben Sira was already 
acquainted with the whole of Koheleth, including 
xii. 7 and 13. 


§ 46. THE Sone or Sones (CANTICLES) 


Lirzrature: J. G. Herder, Salomons Lieder der Liebe, 1778. 
Of decisive importance are the following: K. Budde, Was 
ist das Hohe Lied ? P.Jb., \xxviii. 92 ff., 1894, and K.H.C.A.T., 
1898 ; C. Siegfried, H.K.A.T., 1898; P. Haupt, The Book 
of Canticles, 1902; A. Harper, Song of Songs (Camb. Bible). 

The most important representatives of the dramatising treat- 
ment are the following (results mainly embodied in Com- 
mentaries): J. F. Jacobi, pub. anonymously 1771 (epoch- 
making); Stiudlin, 1792; Umbreit, 1820; Ewald, 1826; 
F. Bottcher, 1850; F. Delitzsch, 1851, and B.C.A.T., 1875; 
Hitzig, K.E.H., 1855; Renan, 1860; Graetz, 1871; J. G. 
Stickel, 1888; Ottli, S.Z., 1889; C. Bruston, 1891; J. W. 
Rothstein, 1893 ; 18, Ricerca Eine alte Rollenwerteilung 
sum H.L,, in Z.A.T.W., xix. 158 ff., 1899. 


1. Like Koheleth, the Song of Songs also is curi- 
ously distinguished among the books of the O.T. 
For no unbiassed investigator can for one moment 
be in doubt that the only theme of Canticles, con- 
sistently maintained throughout, is love, the love of 
man for woman and of woman for man. And, more- 
over, these things are discussed and described with 
an unreserved explicitness which to our sensibilities 
almost borders on impropriety, but which by reason 
of its naiveté cannot be characterised as lascivious. 
We are at once conscious that in Canticles we possess 
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the work of a true poet, whom some god permitted 
to say how blest and happy he feels himself to be; 
especially captivating and impressive is the wonderful 
and deeply implanted feeling displayed for nature: 
the poet lives and moves in nature, which is to him 
the reflected image and witness of his own happiness ; 
everything makes holiday with him and attunes his 
heart to joyfulness. But who is the poet ? 

2. The superscription in i. 1 can only mean the 
choicest of Solomon’s songs, and thus indicates Solomon 
as the “philosopher in rose- and myrtle-crown ” who 
created this wonderful work. ‘That Solomon was a 
poet, and a prolific one, is sufficiently attested by 
1 K. v. 12 [E.V. iv. 32], which speaks of 1005 songs 
of Solomon. With this also the contents of Canticles 
seem to accord: five times Solomon is mentioned 
(a8 $i e7509,-11; viii. 11), and in three of these 
places is referred to explicitly as King Solomon (qoer 
mod); in i. 4, 12, vii. 6 likewise a king is referred 
to, in vi. 8 and 9 a queen; in i. 9. we encounter the 
steed of Pharaoh’s chariot, and in iv. 4 a tower of 
David. The repeated mention of the daughters of 
Jerusalem is also in thorough accord with the same 
representation. If we now proceed to inquire 
whether 1 K. v. 12 [iv. 32] stands in any close con- 
nexion with Canticles, it is to be noticed that that 
passage makes no reference to the latter: it is quite 
inconceivable that by the 1005 songs of Solomon this 
book of 116 verses could have been meant, while 
Cant. i. 1 can very well have been, and certainly was, 
framed out of regard to 1 K. v. 12 [iv. 32]—thus 
exactly the same relation is apparent as between 1 K. 
vy. 12 fiv. 82] and Prov. i. 1. If the saying “Thy 
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speech betrayeth thee” is applicable in the case of 
any Biblical book, it is so in the case of Canticles, the 
linguistic character of which indicates a date far later 
than that of Proverbs, and ranks it immediately be- 
side Koheleth. The constant use of the particle », 
such as is evidenced in Canticles, only occurs again in 
Koheleth and some of the very latest of the Psalms: 
mobw in i. 7 takes its place immediately by the side 
of -»5% in Jon. i. 12; in particular the extended ad- 
verbial use of » in such combinations as % ty (1. 12; 
i 7) 1% 5 ih 4255s 63 vill. -4)eand y myn> (I 
is quite late, and finally such expressions as ~5y m3 
(i. 6; viii. 12) and neSedy inwn (iii. 7) are quite un- 
heard of throughout the whole of the O.T., and are 
purely Mishnaic. ‘The word ov» in iv. 18, as a dis- 
tinguished student of the Iranian languages has 
established, is specifically Persian, and its occurrence 
points with mathematical certainty to the Persian 
period as the earliest possible date, as indeed it only 
occurs again in Neh. il. 8 and Koh. i. 5; while the 
dmaé eyouevoy yimBx—wWhich cannot be interpreted 
by any Semitic etymology is = popeioy, and is thus a 
Greek loan-word. Whether in the time of Solomon 
Th, “spikenard ” (i. 12; iv. 13, 14), and 054», “ saffron” 
(iv. 14)—either the words or the things—were known 
may well be doubted, and likewise whether there 
were in existence an organised police and regular 
night-watch service (iil. 8; v. 7). But the linguistic 
indications alone are absolutely convincing, and 
force us to regard the Persian period as the earliest 
one possible for Canticles. Although appeal is con- 
stantly made to vi. 4, where Thirza is parallel with 
Jerusalem, and thence it is supposed to follow that 
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Canticles must be older than Omri, it may be replied to 
this, it could never have occurred to a post-exilic Jew 
to mention Samaria in parallelism with Jerusalem— 
and the later he lived, this would be even less likely 
to occur: that Thirza had for a considerable period 
been a royal residence was, of course, well known 
from 1 Kings, and moreover this city would be 
especially recommended by the obvious appellative 
significance of its name— Belleville (Beauty-town). 
Thus even vi. 1 does not raise any serious obstacle to 
the post-exilic date. 

3. In the case of Canticles, however, the question 
as to the artistic literary form of the work must be 
specially discussed. As it clearly contains speech 
in the form of address and reply, and there is a con- 
stant interchange of these, the prevailing view is to 
regard it as of the nature of drama, exhibiting a 
regularly carried through dramatic treatment, after 
the manner of our plays, with monologue, dialogue, 
and chorus interspersed, amid constantly changing 
scenes. In that case the only persons mentioned by 
name, Solomon and “ Sulamith” (vu. 1), must neces- 
sarily be dramatis personae, and it becomes a matter 
for discussion whether the whole poem is intended 
to serve the purpose of glorifying Solomon, or to be 
a satire upon him. But we have absolutely no 
knowledge of any occurrence of the drama among 
Semites at all, in spite of the case of the Alexandrian 
Jew Ezekiel, who worked up the story of the Exodus 
from Egypt in the form of a Greek drama; and then, 
further, how can we form any conception of a stage- 
piece of 116 verses with as many as twelve changes 
of scene? In such a case recourse must already 
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have been had to the opera or the vaudeville. More- 
over, of all this there is not the slightest indication 
in the text itself. Thus, then, a door was opened 
for ingenuity in combination, and from the tempting 
and irresistible enticement of employing such methods 
the regular recurrence of these attempts is easily 
explained. But the true decisive factor lies at the 
basis of this way of regarding the matter, viz. that 
in Canticles it is impossible to recognise a uniform 
and complete connected poem. The truth is, it 
divides up clearly into distinct songs, shorter or 
longer as the case may be, “which are no longer 
connected together, like a row of beautiful pearls 
fastened together on a cord” (Herder). 

4. Ifnow Canticles is made up from the combination 
of distinct songs, the composition of the book by 
Solomon or in Solomon’s time is out of the question ; 
but if in spite of this Solomon is repeatedly mentioned, 
what is the original sense and the original MEANING 
of these songs? The explanation is furnished by 
the East of the present day. Among the Syrian 
peasantry the seven-day marriage festival is called 
‘the king’s week,” because on this occasion the young 
pair are looked upon as king and queen, and, sitting 
upon an improvised throne, are treated and served as 
such by their own people and by the neighbouring 
communities who have been invited. In this con- 
nexion a series of rigidly fixed and regulated cere- 
monies is customary, which are all gone through to 
the accompaniment of singing, playing, and dancing. 
It is Budde’s abiding merit to have been the first to 
take up this observation—which we owe to J. G. 
Wetzstein, and which had been repeatedly pressed 
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into service for the explanation of Canticles—and carry 
it through to its logical results, and apply it to the 
whole book. Scales, as it were, fall from our eyes as 
we read Budde’s essay where proof is adduced of the 
agreement of the individual songs with the different 
ceremonies of ‘‘ the king’s week,” and also it is very 
rightly pointed out that according to Oriental ideas 
Canticles can never depict the love of the bride, 
but only conjugal love. The “king” is the young 
husband, who is given the name of Solomon as the 
most fortunate and richest of all lords. The ‘“ Shula- 
mite” (Sulamith) is the young wife, who is extolled 
as the most beautiful damsel in all the borders of 
Israel, like Abishag of Shunem (1 K. i. 3). And 
thus the riddle of the book, which it had been thought 
would have to be given up in despair, has been de- 
finitely solved. For that this view really is applicable 
to the O.T. is shown by Cant. i. 11, where reference 
is made to a crown wherewith his mother crowned him 
in the day of his espousals (cf: also Is. xi. 10), and it 
is well known that among the prescribed Jewish 
marriage customs the crowning of the bridegroom 
with the bridegroom’s crown (jnm my) and of the 
bride with the bride’s crown (m52 my) finds a place, 
crowns of this kind, cunningly made out of pure 
gold, or from a mixture of gold and silver, and richly 
adorned with precious stones, being kept in every 
synagogue. 

5. But such being the case, it is not at all probable 
that the individual songs—which all possess the 
genuine folk-song tone—were composed by one and 
the same poet. A collection of particularly beautiful 
ones at these festivities may have been more or less 
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customary, but the question has still to be raised 
whether we are dealing with a mere collection or 
with a redactional work. As the order of the poems 
throughout does not correspond to the order of the 
festivities—which certainly for the last two thousand 
years has been the same as it is to-day—and as small 
isolated paragraphs stand out which prove to be of 
inferior poetical value and dependent in their wording 
on the context—where, in fact, the real meaning and, 
in particular, the figurative language of the older 
pieces have been misunderstood and taken literally 
—it might be the safer course to assume redaction. 
Ch. ii. 9a, iv. 8, vii. 3-4, 13-14 must be rejected 
absolutely. 

6. The time at which the songs arose is on the 
whole firmly fixed and defined by the linguistic 
criteria; the most probable place of origin is Jeru- 
salem. The collection and writing down took place 
in the third or second century. When the work was 
once available, however, it is easy to understand how, 
in view of the repeated mention in it of the name of 
Solomon, as well as on account of its erotic character, 
the opinion could be formed that it had been com- 
posed by Solomon himself. And then it was bound 
to be received into the canon, and obstacles and 
difficulties were overcome by means of allegorical 
interpretation.’ Still its reception was not ae- 
complished without strong opposition. 


1 Cf. W. Riedel, “Die Auslegung des H. L. in der jiidischen 
Gemeinde und in der griechischen Kirche,” 1898. 


Division II].—General Introduction 


Lirerature: F. Buhl, Kanon und Text des A.T., 1891 (E.T. by 
Macpherson, 1892). 


CHAPTER XIX 


HISTORY OF THE CANON 


Larerature: K. A. Credner, Geschichte des Kanons, 1847; A. 
Dillmann, J. d. Th., iii. 419 ff., 1858; H. Ewald, G.V.L., vii., 
2nd ed., pp. 448-495; J. First, Der Kanon des A.T’, nach den 
Ueberlieferungen in Talmud und Midrasch, 1868; J. S. Bloch, 
Studien zur Geschichte der Sammlung der althebraischen Literatur, 
1876: W. R. Smith, 0.7.J.C., Lect. vi.; H. L. Strack, R.E., 
ond ed., ix. 741 ff.; G. Wildeboer, Het ontstaan van den Kanon 
des Ouden Verbonds, 1889 (German translation by F. Risch, 
1891); H. E. Ryle, The Canon of the Old Testament, 1892; F. 
Mullin, The Canon of the Old Testament, 1893; K. Budde, Der 
Kanon des A.T., 1900 (in English, art. “Canon,” Encyl. Bibi.). 


§ 47. Tue IpEA AND DIvISION OF THE CANON 
AMONG THE Jews. THE NuMBER, TITLES, AND 
ORDER OF THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES 


Lirerature: G. A. Marx, Traditio rabbinorum veterrima de librorum 
V.T. ordine atque origine, 1884; W. Riedel, Namen und 
Einteilung des A.T.lichen Kanons (in A,T liche Untersuch- 
ungen, i. 90-103, 1902). 

1. Under the term Canon we understand a col- 

lection of writings which are recognised by a religious 
fellowship or society as inspired by God, and as 


providing a rule and standard of faith and life. The 
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word “canon” comes from the Greek «cavwy, which 
again is a Semitic loan-word from mp (“reed”). It 
is already used by Homer, J/. viii. 193 and xiii. 407, 
of the two transverse stays over which the shield was 
stretched, and, xxi. 761, of the shuttle, the funda- 
mental idea in all of these being that of mere wood. 
In literary Greek xavoy properly signifies the rule of 
the carpenter (cf. 7am Tp, Ezek. xl. 3), but was early 
employed by metonymy with the meaning norm, rule, 
standard, to illustrate which Stephanus (‘“ Thes.,” 
so.) adduces quotations from Euripides, Antiphon, 
Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Lucian, and one specially 
characteristic from Cicero, who writes to his freedman 
Tiro: Tu qui cavwv esse soles scriptorum meorum.' The 
word alsooccursinthe N.'T. (Gal. vi. 16) and (‘‘e. Apion,” 
ii. 17) in Josephus [somewhat differently in 2 Cor. x. 
13, 15, 16]. As a terminus technicus in the sense here 
in question it is first employed, according to Buhl 
(p. i.), by the patristic writers of the fourth century. 
When we speak of canonical writings a double mean- 
ing is implicit: they are normal, 2.e. they give 
adequate expression to the Divine Revelation, and, as 
a consequence of this, they are also normative, 7.e. 
they set the standard for us as a rule of faith and 
life. With respect to the thing itself, we meet with 
the idea of a canonical writing for the first time in 
2 K. xxii. 1-7, In connexion with the solemn publi- 
cation of Deuteronomy and pledged obligation to 
observe it, which was followed by the second and still 
more important bond of obligation contracted with 
respect to the Tora of Ezra (Neh. viii—x.). The 
history of the O.T. Canon thus begins with the year 


1 «Thou who art wont to be the xavov of my writings.” 
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621. In the O.T. itself, for the oldest trace of the 
developed idea we must refer to Dan. ix. 2, where 
onpom (“the books”) is already used quite in the same 
way as ta 8:8dia (for Is. xxxiv. 16 see § 24, 16 above). 

2. The Jews divide the Canon into three sections: 
min (“ Law”), ow (“* Prophets ”), and o-ayns (“ Writ- 
ings”), in accordance with which the whole of the 
O.T. Scriptures is denoted by them with the abbrevia- 
tion 72’n. The mn (“Law”) consists of the so- 
called ‘‘five books of Moses,” the thn won avwon 
(‘‘ five-fifths of the Law”; see § 5, 1 above), in the 
division of which both the Hebrew and Greek Bibles 
agree. The Alexandrians give the separate books 
descriptive titles, and this seems also to have been the 
case among the Jews; at any rate the designation 
om niin (“Law of Priests”) occurs for Leviticus, 
and for Numbers Origen is acquainted with the name 
apperpexwderm = ODP! woin (“fifth part of Precepts”) ; 
but it has become customary to denominate them 
by the first word (or one of the first words) of the 
text: thus Genesis = mix, Exodus mow ds, 
Leviticus sippy; for Numbers Jerome in_ the 
«“Prologus galeatus” has the Hebrew designation 
Vaiedabber (= 727), which really is the first word 
in the text; but it is more usually designated by the 
fifth word, 7a722 (“in the wilderness”), which at the 
same time may serve as a sort of indication of the 
book’s contents; finally, Deut.=o4277 by. The 
second section of the Hebrew Canon is made up of 
the own (“Prophets”), which again fall into two 
divisions, ove ’2 (“former prophets ”) and o7i1M: 
(“latter prophets”); for the meaning of this de- 


signation see § 48, 4 below. As mxtiey s omnes 
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prophets”) are reckoned the four historical books, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, the two last of which 
are counted in the Hebrew Canon as one book each. 
According to Jewish tradition, Judges and Samuel 
were written by the prophet Samuel, and Kings by 
the prophet Jeremiah ; Joshua also was a prophet ac- 
cording to Numb. xxvii. 18 (cf. Jesus ben Sira[Kcclus. | 
xlvi. 1: dadoxos Movon ev mpopyreias, « Joshiar se 
successor of Moses in prophecies ”), so that these books 
have to be regarded as prophetic writings in the 
proper sense of the term; it is necessary also to take 
into consideration the fact that these historical books 
deal to a large extent with prophets, and narrate their 
deeds and sayings, as well as the fact that their 
recital is given quite in the prophetic spirit (see § 19, 
1 above). The oan» ’2 (“latter prophets”) again 
consist of four books: the three greater prophets, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah (cf: § 26, remark, above), and 
the Book of the Twelve Prophets (XII.), which like- 
wise only counts as one book (§ 39, 1 above). Finally, 
the third section is composed of the oxnn> or Hagio- 
grapha. 'To this belong the three great poetical 
books, Psalms, Proverbs, Job, indicated by the Jews. 
in the form of a vow memorialis as no"x AD; also 
the five smaller books of Canticles, Ruth, Threni 
(Iamentations), Koheleth, and Esther, which are 
called nidan won, i.e. the five festival rolls, because they 
areregularly read through at five festivals (viz. Canticles 
at Passover, in accordance with an allegorical appli- 
cation of it to the Exodus from Egypt, which is 
already found in the Targum; Huth, the lovely harvest- 
idyll, on Shabuoth [ Weeks] as the festival of Harvest- 
thanksgiving; Thrent on the 9th of Ab, the day of 
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the fast for the destruction of the Temple; Koheleth, 
which preaches a thankful enjoyment of life, united 
with God and consecrated by the fear of God, as the 
ultimate aim of wisdom, at Sukkoth [ Tabernacles]; 
and Esther, of course, at Purim); and finally the 
three books Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles— 
thus altogether eleven books. We meet with a clear 
and distinct division of these three sections for the 
first time in the Prologue of the grandson of Ben Sira, 
circa 130 B.C. 

3. Consequently the sum-total of the canonical 
books will be §+8+11=twenty-four. This number 
is first expressly attested in 4 Ezra xiv. 44, according 
to the correct reading (94—70=24), which is pre- 
served in the Oriental translations ; it is regular in the 
Talmud and Midrash, where the O.T. is termed the 
twenty-four holy scriptures (wip vind 1"3), or the 
twenty-four books (amp 13), and we meet with it 
also in Jerome, in his “ Praefatio” to Daniel, and in 
the “Prologus galeatus” referred to as the view of 
nonnull. But side by side with this stands the 
express statement of Josephus (“c. Apion,” 1. 8), 
of Origen (“ap. Eusebius hist. eccles.,” vi. 25), of 
Epiphanius (‘De Mets. & ),vandwot. Jerome m(in 
the “Prol. gal.”) to the effect that the Jews possessed 
twenty-two canonical books, in accordance with 
the number of the letters of their alphabet. ‘The 
number twenty-two was secured by combining 
Ruth with Judges and Threni (Lamentations) with 
Jeremiah. At the same time Jerome is acquainted 
also (op. cit.) with the numbering of twenty-seven 
books, the five final forms of letters being reckoned 
in with the twenty-two ordinary letters of the 
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alphabet.! Corresponding to these five double 
letters, five books were counted double, VIZ. 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Jeremiah 
(i.e. Threni was counted as a book by itself}; 
no separate reckoning of Ruth is thought of here 
either. There can, however, be no doubt that 
these reckonings are purely artificial and arbitrary, 
and do not amount to anything more than mere 
trifling; for the history of the Canon the numbers 
twenty-two and twenty-seven are quite without 
significance. 

4. Regarding the nomenclature and sequence of 
the canonical books no fixed tradition has grown 
up, as, for instance, is the case in the N.T. Thus 
for Numbers we have the designations 727, 72723, 
and o-nppa won; for Lamentations, minp and mrs ; for 
Kings, Origen (“ ap. Euseb.,” vi. 25) expressly attests 
as the Hebrew title ovauperey dau = ay Toa, as, 
in fact, the first words of 1 K. i. 1 run. The order of 
the books also varies, which will appear the less 
strange when we remember that in the first and 
second centuries doubts were still entertained whether 
it was at all permissible to write several books in a 
single volume, and that it required Rabbi's” authority 
(about 200 a.p.) to invest this custom. with general 
validity (Buhl, p. 37 f.). In the famous Talmudic 
passage ‘“‘ Baba Bathra,” 140, 15a, the arrangement is: 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, 
Kzekiel, Isaiah, X I1.( = Minor Prophets), Ruth, Psalms, 


1 As is well known, five letters of the Hebrew alphabet have 
special final forms (lterae finales) in addition to the ordinary forms 
which are used when the letter is not final.—Tr. 

2 Rabbi= Rabbi Judah the Prince, compiler of the Mishna, 
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Job, Proverbs, Koheleth, Canticles, Threni, Daniel, 
Esther, Ezra, Chronicles. Jerome, in the “ Prol. gal.,” 
gives the Jewish sequence as follows: Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah,Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, XII., Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Koheleth, 
Canticles, Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra, Esther; Threni, 
which is not explicitly mentioned here, is included in 
the reckoning with Jeremiah. A different order still is 
given in the Alexandrian Canon, about which it will 
be necessary to speak more particularly later. In the 
remarkable Canon of Melito of Sardis (ap. Euseb.,” 
iv. 26), who, with reference to the books of the Old 
Testament (ta tis Taraas dayne BiBria), proposes to 
fix exactly and accurately the entire number of them 
and what their order was (raca Tov apiOuor Kat oroia Thy 
tagw eiev), although he appeals expressly to Jewish 
authorities, it is just as impossible to see an official 
Jewish order of books as in the arrangement of 
Origen (op. cit.) ; it should be added that both have 
one characteristic in common, in that they place the 
Prophets within the body of the Hagiographa, Origen 
after the Psalms, Proverbs, Koheleth, and Canticles, 
Melito after these four writings and Job—an arrange- 
ment which, following the chronological principle, 
must be described as having good grounds, because 
David and Solomon belong to an older age than the 
Prophets. In the great majority of Hebrew MSS. 
and in all the printed editions of the Hebrew text 
the following is the usual order of sequence: Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, XII., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Canticles, Ruth, Threni, Koheleth, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles; for the Hagiographa 
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(ond) an order is well attested which places 
Chronicles at the beginning of the division, and then 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Koheleth, 
Threni, Esther, Daniel, and Ezra-Nehemiah. 


§ 48. ForRMATION AND CLOSE OF THE CANON 


1. In many quarters the view prevails, and indeed 
has the authority of a dogma, that the Old Testament 
Canon was established and fixed SIMUL ET SEMEL by 
one man or by a college, and then ever afterwards was 
accepted as valid and binding without a word of 
opposition. And in truth —despite the explicit 
testimony of 2 Macc. ii. 13, which singles out 
Nehemiah as the man who founding a lbrary 
gathered together the books about the kings and 
prophets, and the books of David, and letters of kings 
about sacred gifts'—tradition is unanimous in ascrib- 
ing this function to Ezra: thanks to the much-read 
and highly influential work mivan moe (Massoreth 
ha-Massoreth) of the German Jew Elias Levita (born 
1472, died 1549), the opinion that Ezra and the men 
of the Great Synagogue (ndy737 nod ~wix) had fixed 
the O.'T. Canon, as being the supposed official Jewish 
view, became a dogma for Protestant theological 
science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
But against this all-prevailing opinion the disposition 
and general character of the O.T. Canon at once 
raises emphatic protest: if the entire body of 
Scriptures of the O.'T. had been admitted to canonical 
authority all at once, the traditional arrangement and 

1 xataBadAdpuevos BiBioOyKnvy emiovvyyaye TA wept Tov Baciéwv 
kat TpopyTav kal Ta TOD Aawd Kai ériatoAds Bactéwy Tep dvabnpudtwv. 
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division into the two sections of oy (“ Prophets ” ) 
and omn» (“ Writings ”) would be altogether unintel- 
ligible. ‘True, the separation of Ruth and Esther 
from the historical writings, and the sundering of 
Lamentations from Jeremiah, can be explained on 
liturgical grounds as having been effected with the 
object of having the “five rolls” (rman wor; see § 47, 
2 above) together; but, on the other hand, the separa- 
tion of Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles from the 
historical writings is a great difficulty, that of Daniel 
from the prophetic books none at all. The fact also 
that the Samaritan Canon consists only of the first 
section of the Jewish, viz. of the Law (mn), is a 
very noteworthy factor for determining the history 
of the Canon; also the divergence in principle of the 
Alexandrian Jews from the Palestinian on the question 
of the Canon (which will be discussed in § 48a 
following) would have been quite impossible if by 
about the time of the birth of Christ a canon in the 
technical sense of the term had been already in 
evidence. 

2. Before we proceed to consider those factors 
which can elucidate for us the actual history of the 
O.T. Canon, there are still some preliminary questions 
to be settled. Wildeboer is fully justified in remark- 
ing that the idea implied in the term “canonical” is 
specifically a Church conception, and, therefore, when 
the question is one concerning the O.T. and the dis- 
cussions of the Jewish schools, is only to be applied 
cautiously, cum grano salis. The “canonical” idea 
is, in the controversies that took place about the 
Canon, expressed in the peculiar phrase that the 
books in question defile the hands (ao 1ns DoNOuN). 
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When in this way it was taught that all contact 
with the holy books produces a state of levitical 
uncleanness and demands a ritual washing of the 
hands, this is but the strongest possible expression 
of the idea of holiness: but as to the criteria that 
determine canonicity, why one particular writing is 
regarded as canonical, or why its canonical rank is 
called in question—on such points as these the 
expression asserts nothing whatever; it is a pure 
Judgment of value. We are also further informed 
that in the case of certain writings it was sought 
to conceal them (225). At once the characteristic 
difference of the expressions leads to the conclusion 
that quite different things are in question, and that 
the canonicity of writings which it was wished to con- 
ceal, or hide, must have been quite otherwise regarded 
than in the case of those where it was a matter of 
controversy whether they defiled the hands or not 
(but cf. Budde, pp. 64 ff.). With equal justification, 
however, Wildeboer also points out that in investiga- 
tions as to the history of the O.T. Canon a sharp 
distinction must be drawn between the closing of 
the individual sections of the Canon, and the process 
by which they secured canonical rank (their “ canonis- 
ing”), that the two are not completely identical, and 
by no means coincide. How necessary and important 
this distinction is will be apparent as we proceed. 

3. We begin our discussion with the first and most 
amportant section of the O.T. Canon, the Law (7™7)n). 
Its canonisation began in the year 621, and was 
accomplished for all time in 444 (see § 47, 1 above). 
In the estimation of the Jewish people it has always 
occupied a position apart: it was the revelation kar’ 
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e£oyiv, the holiest of all revelations: in comparison 
with it own (“prophets”) and on. (“ writings ”) 
were described merely as snodwex or bap, tradition, 
2.e. these books and their authors had but one aim, 
viz. to hand down and explain to their contemporaries 
and to later generations the revelation of God given in 
the Law (rn) once for all and finally. The famous 
distinction of proto-canonical and deutero-canonical 
writings, which Sixtus Senensis (cf: § 2, 2 above) 
invented in order to hide from view the contradic- 
tion between Catholic Church-teaching and scientific 
truth, may quite properly be applied to the Jewish 
Canon and the relation subsisting between the Law 
(ayn) and bap. In this way, then, the whole of 
the O.T. is designated after its most essential part 
as Law (77n), and this usage of language is verifiable 
also in the N.T.: thus in John x. 34 the Psalm- 
passage Ixxxii. 6 is cited, and in John xv. 25, Ps. 
xxxv. 19 and lxix. 5, and in 1 Cor. xiv. 21, Is. xxviu. 
11-12 are alluded to as written év To voup (cf. also 
John xii. 34: jueis jrovoaper ek TOU vOMoU OTL O Xpirros 
uéver eg Tov atava). The canonical dignity of the Law 
(ayn) has thus been undisputed and held in the 
highest regard since 444 ; it is all the more important 
and instructive, therefore, to notice that for a long 
time quite a free and independent attitude was taken 
up with regard even to this part of Holy Scripture, 
and after its “canonisation” it was by no means 
regarded as a paper Pope: we have seen that in the 
“Taw” (an) elements essentially later than the 
time of Ezra are found (cf: § 12, 12 above), that the 
redaction of the complete Pentateuch falls within a 
time considerably subsequent to Ezra (cf. § 14, 4 
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above), that after its completion such a passage as 
Gen. xiv. could be inserted (cf: § 18, 7 above), that 
even in the time of the LXX. entire sections such 
as Ex. xxxv.-xl. had not yet become fixed and 
permanent elements in it (cf: § 12, 2 above), and that 
subsequent to the time of the LXX. redactional 
work on the Pentateuch was still continued (cf: § 14, 
4 above). In this way it could happen that on so 
important a point as the chronology of Genesis the 
Hebrew text, Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Greek 
text are completely divergent from each other, and 
that even in Palestine—as is proved by the Book of 
Jubilees—a chronology differing from the traditional 
text, and in many respects showing points of contact 
with the Samaritan, was at any rate a possibility in 
the first century after Christ. Thus in Palestine 
itself there still existed in the first Christian century 
no canonical text of the Tora! ‘This fact may be 
commended to the earnest consideration of those 
who, on the score of Mt. v. 18, think it necessary to 
be more Jewish than was Judaism itself in the time 
of Christ. 

4. The second section of the Canon always confronts 
us with the “former prophets” (omwxn own) 
and the “latter prophets” (a2 mx “3) in separate 
divisions. We must consider both apart. As the 
Pentateuch is not merely a law-book, but at the 
same time also a book of history, the historical 
books which have been joined together to form the 
collection of the ‘former prophets” (axnwsr 3) 
constitute its immediate continuation. In view of 
the glorified form—as much the result of the 
beautifying power of recollection as of the painful 
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contrast afforded by them to the present—which the 
“good old times” took on in the hearts and imagina- 
tion of the Jewish people (those glorious times, to 
dream of which was an absorbing joy, and the hope 
of whose brilliant revival an undying passion) it can 
easily be understood how highly prized and zealously 
read those books must have been which alone afforded 
any information regarding that wonderful past. 
These historical books obtained their substantially 
final form in the Babylonian Exile (cf: § 19 above), 
so that we could push on their “canonisation” fairly 
near to that of the “Law” (mn), in fact we might 
make it coincide with the latter. Ewald and Wilde- 
boer have actually understood the statement in 
2 Mace. ii. 18 in such a way as to ascribe to Nehemiah 
an official collection of those historical books. But 
the passage in question is hardly convincing in this 
direction. These books are clearly not canonical 
writings in the strictest technical sense in the time 
of the Chronicler, i.e. civca 250, for otherwise he 
would not have dared to rectify their historical 
representation in the manner he has done. The 
radical divergences shown by the L.XX. in the case 
of Samuel (cf: § 17, 5 above) and Kings (cf: § 18, 9 
above) also point to the same result. But everything 
supports the conclusion that the prophetic books 
of history were extant earlier than the completed 
collection—just as was the case in the prophetic 
writings proper—and to this circumstance, as well as 
to the further fact that they alone give information 
regarding the prophets who are older than the authors 
of the writings which are united together in the 
“latter prophets” (o2mN "3), their designation as 
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‘former prophets” (onwe1 "2) may be due; the 
title, accordingly, has a temporal connotation, and 
does not arise merely from their external position in 
the Canon. 

5. The collection of the Prophetic Writings proper, 
the “latter prophets” (a2nmx 2), also extends with 
its beginnings certainly up into the Babylonian 
Exile. How busily the men of that time occupied 
themselves with the study of the older prophets and 
their divine utterances is sufficiently attested by the 
prophets of the Babylonian exile, Deutero-Isaiah 
and Zechariah, with their repeated and _ significant 
appeals to earlier prophets (cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 17 ; 
Ts. txbee2ie: xline 26,eclivee7 ei xiv 0 sxlvie 10x 
3; and esp. Zech. i. 4, and vii. 4, in both of which 
passages the expression “the former prophets” 
[oaweit on] occurs). Regarding the close of 
the collection of prophetic writings everything that 
is of importance has already been noted in § 39 above, 
and there it has been established that we must assign 
it to the second half of the third century, 2.e. circa 
200. But for the fact that the prophetic writings at 
that time were not regarded as canonical we have 
an unimpeachable witness in the person of the same 
man who attests the conclusion of the collection as 
having been effected at that period—Jesus ben Sira. 
This writer would never have been able to say 
(Keclus. xxiv. 33) that he, having been himself 
illuminated and enriched by the Tora of Moses as a 
canal from a river (ws dwpv& aro roranod), will yet pour 
out doctrine as prophecy and leave it unto generations 
of ages (ere dwWarkadtay we Tpocytetay eKYew Kat Katanenlw 
avTyv es ‘yeveas aiwvwv), could never have made the 
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boast in ch. 1. 29 of his book—a passage which, it is 
true, is not given in the Hebrew text, here very 
corrupt—that whoever acts according to the precepts 
of his book shall be strong to all things, for the light 
of the Lord is his footstep (xpos Tavta toxvoe OTe Pos 
Kuplov 76 ixvos avrod), if he had been conscious of 
himself and his book being separated from the 
writings of the prophets by the impassable gulf of 
“canonicity.” Thus in the time of Jesus ben Sira 
there was a definitely closed and completed collection 
of prophetic books, so that Daniel could no longer 
be admitted to a place among them; but they did not 
yet rank as “ canonical” Scriptures ! 

6. The first positive witness for the existence of a 
third section of the Canon is the Prologue of the 
grandson of ben Sira (cf. § 47, 2 above). But while 
in the case of the first two sections the designation 
as vouos and Tpopyr at or Tpopyrea is constant, this 
section is variously termed Ta dda zarpua Bibra, 
ra AoOITA Tov BiGAwv, and Ta Kar’ avtous [2.e. Law 
and Prophets] ‘jcodov8mera, whence it is clear that 
about 130 B.c. no such technical designation 
for this section of the Canon as omnn> (“ Writ- 
ings”) was yet in existence. Outside Law and 
Prophets other writings were extant which were 
regarded as holy, and were read for purposes 
of edification, but for which clearly no special 
classname had at that time yet been coined. 
This third section of the Canon has naturally taken 
its point of departure from its most important and 
valuable constituent part—the Psalter. As being the 
hymn-book of the Temple, and the prayer-book of 
the community, it could not be looked upon and 
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treated like an ordinary profane writing, could not 
‘‘ be read as one reads a letter,” and thus we already 
meet with a quotation of Ps. Ixxix. 2-8 in 1 Mace. 
vil. 17 cited as “word of scripture” (cf. § 41, 11 
above). But as compared with the prophetic 
writings the Psalter was too much distinguished 
by a character of its own to have allowed of its 
being fitted into a place among the “ Prophets” 
(on). Then were ranged by its side, in a position 
quite by themselves, Job and Proverbs: the “ canon- 
isation ” also of Ezra-Nehemiah was almost a necessity. 
If our view as to the date to which the Book of 
Ksther is to be assigned (cf. § 23, 3 above) be correct, 
in the time of the grandson of ben Sira the whole of 
our present collection of on (“ Writings”) had not 
yet been completed, not to speak of the possibility 
of its having already been canonised ; and that as a 
matter of fact, mm dealing with the close and com- 
pletion of the omn: (“ Writings”) we are brought 
down to a far later time is clearly proved by the 
controversies as to the Canon that arose within the 
ranks of Judaism. With a single exception, all 
discussions of the kind of which we have information 
refer to writings out of the third section of the Canon. 
The tradition has been expressly handed down that 
Ezekiel would have been hidden (123), because his 
words contradict the words of the Tora, unless Rabbi 
Hananja ben Hiskia had solved these disagreements. 
This Hananja ben Hiskia was a contemporary of 
Gamaliel I., the teacher of the Apostle Paul. That 
at so late a date it could still have been a subject of 
controversy whether Ezekiel was to be admitted into 
the prophetic Canon is quite inconceivable: by the 
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expression hiding there can only be intended exclusion 
from public reading in the synagogue, from employ- 
ment liturgically and for the purposes of worship. 
The same remarks apply in the case of Proverbs, 
which likewise it was sought to hide (nx wpa), 
because the book contained contradictions and 
elements causing difficulty and offence; yet in the 
end these were ignored. In this case also the 
question cannot have been whether Proverbs could 
be admitted at all, but only whether it would not be 
more advisable to withdraw it from use. The case 
is essentially different with the three books, Canticles, 
Koheleth, and Esther: with regard to these con- 
troversy still went on in the second Christian century 
on the question whether they defile the hands or not, 
and in one passage Jonah and Ruth are even men- 
tioned as the subject of such discussion. In view of 
the cultural conditions then prevailing and of the 
decisive influence exercised by the teachers of the 
Law, a hiding of these books might possibly have 
been carried out, and might have been fully adequate 
to guard against misuse or serious consequences ; 
when, however, controversy arises on the point 
whether they defile the hands, the question of 
canonical dignity is involved, and those teachers of 
the Law who deny this point thereby deny to the 
books in question canonical dignity, and cannot con- 
sequently have admitted them into the Canon, or 
(if so) must again have excluded them. If, however, 
the canonicity of the books in question could still be 
a subject of dispute by authoritative teachers of the 
Law in the second century, there can at that time 
have been no officially recognised canon of the 
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own (« Writings”); in the face of such only a hiding 
of the offensive writings could have been discussed 
and eventually decided on. A synod held at Jamnia 
about the year 100 dealt with the question, and 
expressed itself in favour of the canonicity of the 
disputed books, and likewise with the greatest 
warmth Rabbi Akiba (1135), the real father of 
Talmudical Judaism, while for the Mishna (circa 200) 
the equal canonicity of all twenty-four holy writings 
(cf. § 47, 3 above) is fixed; but here and there 
objection was still raised in the third century, 
especially against Esther, and of Koheleth Jerome 
is aware that hic ber obliterandus videretur.’ In 
view of these facts it is, perhaps, not altogether 
accidental that from the three books of disputed 
canonicity mentioned no citation occurs in the N.T., 
that Esther is passed over in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, and by Origen and Jerome is relegated to a 
position quite at the end. Thus only in the course 
of the second Christian century was the O.T. Canon 
definitively closed, and then circumstances impera- 
tively compelled it. After Jerusalem and the Temple 
had been destroyed for the second time, and Israel 
as a nation had been annihilated, it took refuge in its 
religion and became the “People of the Book”: 
when, however, “the Book” had become the funda- 
mental factor of its existence and its life, the Book 
itself was bound to be established on a firm basis and 
raised to a position beyond the reach of doubt. Thus 
the establishment and closing of the Canon was a 
necessary and deliberate act for the self-preservation 
of Judaism. 


1« This book would seem to be worthy of being expunged.” 
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7. But the teachers of the Law of about the time of 
the end of the first and beginning of the second century 
did not make the Canon, but only sanctioned it. A 
communis opinio, a fixed “praxis of the spiritual life 
of the pious of Israel” had already grown up which 
simply confirmed and justified it theologically. For 
this purpose, however, they were bound to have a 
standard of canonicity and a criterion for determining 
it. In view of the position taken up by Judaism to 
the Tora, it might have been expected that the Tora 
would have been the norm by which the canonicity 
of the individual writings would be measured (cf. also 
the tradition, mentioned in par. 6 of this section, with 
reference to the Book of Ezekiel); but if this had 
been the case Jesus ben Sira would have been more 
deserving of admission into the Canon than a good 
deal of the canonical Hagiographa, and yet such a 
thing was never thought of. ‘The real norm we can 
see rather by means of the very remarkable passage 
in Josephus, “c. Apion,” i. 8. This is the oldest positive 
statement which can be exactly dated regarding the 
idea of Canon and canonicity from the Jewish side. 
Josephus is desirous of giving reasons why the Jews 
regard only a fixed number of books—according to 
his reckoning twenty-two (cf. § 47, 3 above)—as canon- 
ical, or, as he expresses it, consider them to be decrees of 
God (vopiCery ata Peov doypara) and things justly believed 
(dicatws TETITTEULEVE ). This is true only of the twenty- 
two books which have been written from Moses ¢2l/ the 
reign of Artaxerwes, king of the Persians after Xerxes 
(uexpe THs: A pragépfou TOU MET ZépEny Ileporay Bacirews 
épxis), and of these only on account Of iret he 


precise and definite succession of the prophets (dt 
31 
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THY TOY mpogurey ax pry dtadoxyy). With this agrees 
the definite statement of the book “Seder Olam,” 
that wp to this time (jx> 1), i.e. the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, prophetically described in the Book 
of Daniel—the prophets prophesied by the Holy 
Spirit, while from then onwards (qo) yx20) only 
the wise worked; and with this again agrees a 
Talmudic statement that not all books that arose 
from then onwards (751 x20) defile the hands (see 
Buhl, p. 37; E.T., p. 33). Thus the canonical dignity 
of the books is a result of the inspiration of their 
authors : these possess prophetic inspiration (7122 7) 
in order to write a canonical book. Accordingly the 
extinction of prophecy which followed the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah marks the moment at which the 
possibility of canonical books arising ceases to exist, 
and, in fact, the time of Ezra and Nehemiah marks 
the boundary-limit of canonicity : no book has been 
admitted into the Canon which was written by an 
author after this time in his own name, as comes to 
view with special clearness in the case of the classical 
book of Jesus ben Sira; all instances of books of 
notoriously later date which, despite this fact, have 
been admitted into the Canon were either deliberately 
intended to be regarded as older, or, at least, were 
considered to be older. 

8. The history of the Canon thus yields the follow- 
ing result: it was not Israel, not the Judaism of Ezra 
or of the Maccabees, that definitively fixed and estab- 
lished the Old Testament Canon, but only Talmudical 
Judaism at its early stages for the purposes of self- 
preservation. And therefore even Jesus cannot be 
appealed to as witness for the O.T. Canon. He 
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indeed lived and moved in the holy literature of 
Israel, towards which He did not take up any 
different position from that of His Jewish contem- 
poraries, and, in fact, in His days almost the same 
books were counted as Holy Scripture as are found 
in our O.T.: but a canon in the sense of old Protest- 
ant dogmatics had not yet at that time come into 
existence. Talmudic Judaism has, however, drawn 
out the logical consequences of its own creation, 
the conception, viz., of the Canon as a collection 
of inspired holy Scriptures unalterably fixed once for 
all, and in the result has lapsed into the ,dreariest 
letter-worship, killing out all living power: for the 
letter killeth (+0 yap ypauma QTrOKTELVEL), 


§ 48a. THE ALEXANDRIAN CANON 


1. The Alexandrian Canon must be considered 
separately on its own merits. In the question of the 
Canon, that is to say, there is in Alexandria a marked 
divergence both as to form and substance from the 
Palestinians: in form, since there is no trace among 
the Alexandrians of the threefold division of the 
Canon which is so essential and characteristic a 
feature in the case of the Palestinians; and in 
substance, since a whole number of writings, which 
no one in Jerusalem considered to be canonical, were 
regarded as on an equality with the canonical and 
were classified with them. ‘The question is con- 
cerned with the so-called “ Apocrypha” as it appears 
in our Bibles. If from the circumstance that Philo 
never quotes proof-passages from the Apocrypha one 
were inclined to conclude that Philo, too, did not 
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regard the Apocrypha as canonical, there is the 
parallel fact to be considered that he also never cites 
from a whole number of undoubtedly canonical 
books; just as conversely Josephus, after giving the 
correct Palestinian doctrine regarding the Canon 
(“«c, Apion,” i. 8) proceeds to make use of such notori- 
ously apocryphal writings as the Greek Books of 
Ezra and Esther. In strict correctness an Alexandrian 
“Canon” should not be spoken of at all; for neither 
the number of the books admitted nor their order 
is in agreement in the Greek Bible MSS. It is 
clear that the Greeks have allowed themselves to be 
guided simply by the principle of ocodouy (‘ edifi- 
cation”): all writings of a religious character which 
they found edifying they read and held in high 
esteem. But such a proceeding would have been 
quite inconceivable if at the time of the birth of 
Christ there already existed in Palestine an official 
canon, and if the books had already at that time 
been separated into such as defile the hands, and such 
as do not. In Alexandria the historical books 
(among which Ruth also was reckoned) were arranged 
in order together, then the poetical and didactic, and 
last the prophetic, everywhere being mixed in motley 
sequence: then at the conclusion of the whole the 
Books of Maccabees take their place as an appendix. 
This arrangement yields the following constituent 
elements for the Alexandrian Canon: Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Sacreay a! 8! y/ 3’ (of. § 17,1 
above), tapareronevwy a’ B’ (cf: § 20, 1 above), Esdras 
a’ (one of the apocryphal Books of Ezra) and #6’ (i.e. 
Kzra-Nehemiah; cf. § 21, 1 above), Tobit, Judith, 
Esther in the enlarged form produced by the apocry- 
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phal additions (cf: § 23, 1, 5), Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
exkAynotacTys, Canticles, copia DadouevTos, copia Detpay, 
XII. (in the divergent order set forth in § 39, 4 above), 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Bapovx, Threni, érirTOAy ‘Tepeucou, 
Ezekiel, Daniel with the apocryphal passages (cf. 
§ 40, 6 above), MakxaBaiwr a’ B’; in some MSS. there 
also appear in addition MaxxaBaiwy y 0’ and the 
II pocevyy Mavacon. 

2. This Alevandrian Canon derives quite a special 
importance from the fact that it was the Bible of the 
Christian Church, and, indeed, in the oldest period ats 
only Bible. In this way, then, there occur, a whole 
number of allusions to and citations from the Apo- 
crypha, and even the Pseudepigrapha, in the N.T. On 
the relation of the oldest Christian Church to the O.T. 
as their only Holy Scripture, cf: the excellent dis- 
cussion of A. Jiilicher (“« Kinleitung in das N.T.,” 1894, 
§ 34):1 «The last thing Jesus thought of was to add 
to the sum total or to double these Holy Scriptures ; 
He never took up the pen or furnished His disciples 
with such a commission. ... Even Paul did not 
intend to create a new holy literature ; he only wrote 
occasional writings, and simply endeavoured in his 
letters to secure a momentary satisfaction for his 
personal appearance and intervention with regard 
to definite situations; the perpetual preservation of 
these letters to the end of time, their diffusion broad- 
cast over the rest of Christendom, their public reading 
in the services of other—possibly to him strange and 
foreign—communities, to place them on an equality 
with Prophets and Psalms—to ask all this never 
entered his thoughts.” It is true “there does exist 

1 ET. by J. P. Ward (Smith, Elder & Co.), 1904. 
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in the oldest Christian communities an authority 
immediately on a par with—unconsciously even 
higher than—Law and Prophets”: Jesus Christ. 
The words of Jesus were already placed by Paul 
entirely on a level with the words of God, but “not 
because they stood written in a holy book, but 
because in his conviction they are Words of Jesus.” 
Only gradually do the Apostles also take a place by 
the side of the O.T. and Jesus: a formal Canon of 
the N.T. side by side with the Canon of the O.T., 
and equal in rank with the latter, was first known to 
and recognised by the old Catholic Church. 


Remark.—The history of the O.T. Canon in the Christian 
Church does not belong to an Introduction to the O.T. 


General Introduction 


CHAPTER XX 
HISTORY OF THE TEXT 


Lirerature: A, Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bubel, 
ete., 1857; A. Dillmann, R.E., 2nd ed., ii. 381 ff.; F. Buhl, 
PE ora ed. 11.4" 13 dl. 


§ 49. MATERIALS FOR WRITING, AND THE 
WRITTEN SIGNS 


Literature: L. Low, Graphische Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den 
Juden, 1870, 1871; E. A. Steglich, Skizzen ber Schrift und 
Biicherwesen der Hebriier, etc., 1876; B. Stade, Hebriische 
Grammatth, i. 23-58, 1879, and the two tables of writing ; 
H. L. Strack, R.E., 2nd ed., xiii. 689 ff; C. Schlottmann, 
Hb. A., i. 1416 ff.; H. Benzinger, Hebriische Archéologie, 
1894, §§ 39 and 40; W. Nowack, Hebriische Archdologie, i. 
1894, §§ 52 and 53, Numerous facsimiles of old Hebrew 
handwriting in D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum Hebrat- 
carum, 1882. Further A. Merx, Documents de Paléographic 
hebraique et arabe, 1894. For Semitic palaeography in 
general, Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, appearing in Paris 
(since 1881). 


1. Having already (cf: § 4 above) dealt with the 
question of the age of the use of writing, we must 
now consider the question of writing materials and 
the written signs. Regarding the oldest writing 
materials of the Hebrews clear information is afforded 


by etymology. Of the two common words for book, 
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sad properly signifies an object scraped off or smoothed, 
and m5an something wound up or rolled together, 
whence it results that the original Hebrew writing 
material was the skin of animals prepared and made 
smooth by scraping off the hair, and able to be rolled 
up easily. With this agrees the ordinance that the 
rolls for synagogue use may only be written on 
parchment, and also the law in Numb. v. 28, which 
presupposes a thoroughly durable form of writing 
material. The first historical and indubitable 
example of such a .20—by which word is designated 
not only a book in the proper sense of the word, 
but also any piece of writing—is the Uriah-letter 
(2 Sam. xi. 14). To this prepared animal-skin writing 
was applied by means of an uy (Jer. vill. 8; Ps. xlv. 
2), ze. a reed, which could be pointed with a pen- 
knife (19ba sym, Jer. xxxvi. 23). Ink also (471) is 
mentioned (Jer. xxxvi. 18) and (Ezek. ix. 2) the 
writer's writing apparatus (p71 nop), i.e. inkhorn 
with pen, which was carried on the side. This ink 
must, however, have been easy to wash off, as appears 
from Numb. v. 23 and the metaphorical’ use of 7m 
with the meaning to wipe out without leaving a trace. 
It appears to have been customary to use only one 
side of the writing material for writing purposes, so 
that when it was rolled together the unwritten side 
came outermost : at any rate Ezekiel expressly notes 
it as something peculiar that the roll which was 
proffered to him in the vision of his call to swallow 
was written on both sides (7m on, Ezek. ii. 10). 
For the purposes of monumental writing tablets were 
employed, which are usually denominated my (Is. xxx. 
8; Hab. ii. 2, etc.), but also yrS3 (Is. viii. 1), or stones, 
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which outside the tables of the Law are expressly 
mentioned only in Job xix. 24 and Deut. xxvil. 2, 
where, however, the stones are to be plastered with 
chalk, by which an application of colour rather than 
an engraving process may be intended to be under- 
stood. Engraving in metal is only found in the case 
of the inscription on the high-priestly py. 

2. With reference to the written signs a change 
occurred. Hebrew tradition has itself firmly held to 
the fact that the present usual form, the so-called 
“ square character” (y372 m2) or, as it is also named, 
« Assyrian writing” (“pis 3), differs from the old 
Hebrew character (~12» "3), and had been introduced 
at a particular time. And in fact Ezra is said to 
have brought this writing with him from Babylonia 
and to have rewritten the holy books in this form. 
This view is on palaeographical grounds quite unten- 
able. At the time of Ezra the old Semitic script, 
which is essentially identical with old Hebrew, was 
still written in Babylonia as cursive; then again the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which was still written in old 
Hebrew script, testifies against such a view. From 
the circumstance that the legends on the Maccabean 
coins likewise bear the old Hebrew script-character 
too much is not to be inferred; in our own case the 
inscriptions on coins are wont commonly to be 
formed in Latin uncials. As terminus ad quem for 
the naturalisation of the square character, and also for 
the writing of the sacred text in it, we have in Mt. v. 
18 the time of Jesus. The history of palaeography 
teaches us that the square character is connected 


1 Also called YY_ “> and myn) ">, On these designations cf. 
G. Hoffmann, “ Z.A.T.W.,” i. 334 ff., 1881. 
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in the closest way with the Palmyrene, and, in 
particular, with the Egyptian- Aramaic cursive writing, 
which we can trace as far up as the Persian period. 
A remarkable mixture of old Hebrew and the square 
character is shown by the short inscription of Arak 
el Emir, of the year 176 B.c., while the epitaphs of 
the am »2 at the so-called “grave of James” at 
Jerusalem, of the first century B.c., already have almost 
entirely the type of square character, even possess a 
} final, and, like the Palmyrene, a whole series of 
ligatures. 

3. Of old Hebrew writing we have monumental 
examples in the Siloam-inscription,' about twenty gems 
and seals (delineated in M. A. Levy, “Siegel und 
Gemmen,” etc., 1869), and above all in the stone of 
Mesha,” if that is originally derived from Moabites. 
All these monuments display in common the old 
Semitic script corresponding to the Phoenician ; only 
it is noteworthy that, as compared with the Phoe- 
nician, old Hebrew writing possesses a decidedly 
cursive character, as is shown by the consistent 
rounding of the letters: in the case of Phoenician 
writing the straight line throughout is as dominant 
as is the curved line in old Hebrew, from which 
circumstance we have concluded (cf: § 4 above) that a 
longer usage of writing must be presupposed for the 
Mesha-stone. ‘This old Semitic script was, however, 
very imperfectly developed. It had no method of 


1 A photograph of the plaster-cast in “Z.D.M.G.,” xxxvi. 725 
(1882); reproduced in full with transcription in Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
27th ed., 1902, p. 592, and with translation in Benzinger (op. cit., 
p. 286, fig. 138); best separate edition by A. Socin, 1899. 

* The best treatment of the inscription, with copy, is given by 
R. Smend and A. Socin in their edition of 1886. 
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dividing words, and did not even make the end of 
the line coincide with a complete word. It is true 
that the Siloam-inscription and the Mesha-stone use 
a point as word-divider, and the latter also employs a 
perpendicular stroke as sentence-divider ; but the point 
does not appear regularly throughout, and whether 
from this usage of the inscriptions it is possible to 
argue as to that of the common cursive writing is more 
than doubtful, especially as Phoenician shows no 
acquaintance with this word-separating point in the 
inscriptions, and as we ourselves in inscriptions place 
a point after the individual words, a usage which is 
never employed in cursive writing. A further defect 
consists in the failure to indicate the vowels. It is 
true the so-called matres lectionis were in use, 
but still only in isolated cases, in the Mesha-inscrip- 
tion with a fair amount of regularity, to mark final 
sounds, in the Siloam-inscription more frequently to 
mark medial sounds also, when an original diphthong 
is in question ; but even on this point we must think 
of the cursive script as rather more sparing and less 
particular than the monumental writing. 

4. That the Biblical authors composed their auto- 
graphs in this imperfectly developed old Hebrew 
writing, and that the latter obtained for a fairly long 
period in Biblical MSS., has been strikingly shown by 
Chwolson.1 More especially it seems to have been 
the case that even to mark the final sound the 
matres lectionis were for a long time used only very 
sparingly: in 1 K. viii. 48, Ezek. xvi. 59, Ps. exl. 13, 


1 & Die Quiescentes "17 in der althebraischen Orthographie”’ (see 
“ Verhandlungen des Internationalen Petersburger Orientalisten- 
kongresses,” ii. 459-490, 1878). 
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Job xlii. 2 the Massoretes have recognised this, in 
other passages have half-recognised it, as when, e.g., 
on 1 Sam. xvi. 4 198" they make the remark } 20 
y7ox; In very many cases, on the other hand, they 
have failed to note it, as, e.g., Ps. xvi. 2. Especially 
instructive in this connexion are parallel texts, such 
as Is. xxxvi. 5 om7ox and 2 K. xviii. 20 mgs; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 15 133 and Ps. ev. 8 397; Ezra i. 62 s»x02 and 
Neh. vii. 64 xyo2; xin Micah iv. 3 and xv Is. ii. 4. 
For instances of variants in medial sounds I point to 
the refrain in Jer. vi. 15 and viii. 12, where ontpa nys 
stands parallel with onyp_ nya, as well as to Jer. 
xxi. 5 and xxxiii. 15 (pI mex compared with nny 
mpi). Word-division also appears to have found no 
place in these autographs, although the double point 
in the form of the so-called pxp2 4iD proves that even 
in Hebrew cursive writing “at certain times the 
pot was in use as a word-divider” (Stade, op. ctt., 
p. 29). And with this result agrees also the testi- 
mony of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which regularly 
avails itself of the point for the division of words. 
But this can never have been the common usage, and 
can never have been carried through consistently, 
because not only do many divergences in the LXX. 
from the Hebrew text go back to a difference of 
word-division, but in the Massora itself unmis- 
takably wrong divisions of words are found. In 
fact, even verses and larger logical divisions cannot 
always have been made discernible by external signs. 
Instances of wrong dividing up of words are, ¢.g., the 
following (I purposely select examples only from 
quite late passages): nbap mmx Koh. vii. 27, or 
my owdy Ps. xliv. 5—this example is all the more 
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significant because the letter 1 is in question, 
and consequently at the time when this notoriously 
Maccabean Psalm was composed the final form of 
the letter (0) was not distinguished in writing: it is 
only possible to explain such a corruption as Ps. 
Ixxv. 2 7ow Ap, as against kal érikaAvecoueba TO OvoMGa 
cov, from the scriptio continua ; and if word- and 
verse-division had been regular the refrain in Ps. 
xlii. 7 could never have developed such a textual 
corruption, such a reading as Gen. xlix. 19-20’ could 
never have been formed, or such a variant as Jer. 1x. 
45 in the LXX. and Massora possibly have arisen. 
Jerome, moreover, translates the expression onzn (here 
again a litera finalis is in question), which occurs in the 
superscriptions of certain Psalms, humilis et simplicis. 


§ 50. PERFECTING OF THE WRITING 


1. So undeveloped a script might have sufficed so 
long as the language was a living one. When, 
however, Hebrew died out, and only prolonged an 
artificial existence as the language of the cultus and 
the learned, the necessity must then have made itself 
felt to devise means for aiding the understanding 
of the consonantal text with its endless variety of 
possible meanings. The first means to hand for 
this purpose was afforded by a larger and more 
extended employment of the matres lectionis, as 
was done quite logically by the old Arabic script, 
which leaves all short vowels without indication, 

1 Here again a 9 or Dis in question, and thereby (assuming the 
distinction of final from medial to have existed) a clear indication 
of the verse-division given. 
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but expresses the long by the consonant most nearly 
related to the sound of the vowel. In the Massoretic 
text, as it now lies before us, this has been done, 
but inconsistently ; all vowels organically long have 
not been indicated by matres lectionis throughout ; in 
particular a preference is shown for avoiding the 
occurrence in the same word of two matres lectionis 
immediately following each other, while, contrariwise, 
vowels merely long phonetically have had the mater 
lectionis assigned to them, as Sim (Ezek. vi. 12); in 
cases where even short hatef-vowels are indicated by 
the mater lectionis, as in TMpwy (Is. xviii. 4), a pro- 
nunciation diverging from the traditional Massoretic 
one lies behind. The division of words by spacing 
appears also to have naturalised itself about the time 
of the birth of Christ, and the separation of the 
individual verses by means of pron Hid, séf past, 
is already attested in the Talmud, which forbids the 
use of these signs of punctuation in the case of the 
rolls of the Law destined to serve for purposes of 
worship, thereby at the same time confessing that 
these are no part of ancient tradition. 

2. The Hebrew text was still without a complete 
system of indicating the vowels in the time of Jerome 
and of the Babylonian Talmud. Jerome complains 
of the ambiguity of Hebrew writing in a way which 
shows clearly that he was still not acquainted with 
any system of indicating the vowels by writing, and 
the same is true of the Talmud. That it merely 
forbids the use of pron yip for the rolls of the Law 
is noteworthy, and there is the additional fact that 
repeatedly in the ‘Talmudical discussions various 
possible punctuations are pointed out, and warning is 
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given as to many readings, which could not possibly 
have happened if the vocal pronunciation had been 
indicated in an unambiguous manner by the writing. 
As terminus a quo for determining the age of the 
system of vowel-indication we thus have the close 
of the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud in the 
sixth century, and as terminus ad quem the oldest 
(Hebrew) Bible MS. preserved to us, viz. the St 
Petersburg Codex of the Prophets, dating from the 
year 916. We shall thus assign the development of 
the system of vowel-indication within the interval 
from the seventh to the ninth centuries, and in that 
case it is an organic link in a long chain of similar 
phenomena, when the Syrians also felt the necessity 
for introducing the system of vowel-indication into 
their writing. In this respect priority belongs to 
the Syrians, who in so many points became the 
Greek-inspired instructors of the Semitic Orient. 
Two systems of punctuation were developed, the 
so-called system of “ Tiberias,” which is the one 
usually found in our printed editions and Bible 
MSS., and the so-called “ Babylonian” (described 
in detail by Stade [op. cit., pp. 41 ff.]), which we 
find employed in a number of older MSS.: as 
however, the system of Tiberias is by far the more 
consistent and complete—is in fact a magnificent and 
wonderful production—it has ever more and more 
tended to reach a position of sole and unchallenged 
supremacy. 

In the closest and most intimate connexion with 
the vocalisation stands the accentuation. The accents, 
which at the same time supply the place of punctua- 
tion, and tendencies to which also manifest themselves 
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among the Syrians, have likewise been developed 
among the Jews into a system, complex in the 
highest degree, and expressive of the most delicate 
nuances, which in the case of the books nn’x (ef. 
§ 47, 2 above) have developed still more far-reaching 
refinements. “We may... regard the vocalisa- 
tion and the main part of the accentuation as com- 
plete by about 650. What then remained undecided 
has never been decided at all by universal consent. 
Hence the differences in the MSS.” (A. Merx, 
« Abhandlungen des funften internationalen Orien- 
talistenkongresses, 11. 1. 228, 1882). 

3. The history of the writing thus furnishes us 
with the following result: the autographs of the 
Biblical authors were written on leather in the very 
incompletely developed old Hebrew writing in 
scriptio continua, without any division of words and 
sentences, and almost entirely without matres 
lectionis. ‘This text underwent a complete change 
in the kind of writing employed in it, and an almost 
complete change of orthography ; has thus experienced 
various vicissitudes, which fact leads us to suspect 
that it has not come off without suffering a good 
deal of misfortune. 


§ 51. THe Massoreric Text 


Lirerature: J. Buxtorf, Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus 
triplea, etc., 1620; H, L. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum, 1873, and R.E., 3rd ed., xii. 393 ff. 

Collections of the vast mass of material in S, Frensdorff, Die 
Massora Magna, i. Massorethisches Worterbuch oder die Massora 
in alphabetischer Ordnung, 1876; and D. Ginsburg, The 
Massorah, 3 vols., 1880-1885. 
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Model editions of the Massoretic text of individual Biblical 
books have been produced since 1869 by S. Baer and F. 
Delitzsch ; the best most recent printed text of the whole: 
that of D, Ginsburg, 1894, 2 vols. 


1. The canonical text of the O.T., as it now lies 
before us, is usually termed the Massoretic Text 
(M.T.), from mon or no», the written form of which 
word is not quite fixed, but the derivation of which 
from the Mishnaic 1p», to hand down traditionally, is 
undoubted. The MSS. in which this text is extant 
are none of them old—the oldest that can be 
certainly dated is the St Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, of the year 916, which is written with the 
Babylonian punctuation (cf: § 50, 2 above), and the 
oldest that exists in Germany is the famous Reuch- 
lianus at Karlsruhe, of the year 1105-1106. Two 
factors have contributed to this result: first of all, 
the rule that every MS. in use for purposes of 
worship, if damaged in any way, must (in order to 
guard against any possible subsequent profanation) 
be consigned to a special room in the synagogue, 
the so-called mri (Geniza), there to be left to 
moulder away; and last (but not least) the numerous 
persecutions of the Jews, which were always first 
directed against their sacred writings. An edition of 
the text (which, however, is limited to the consonants 
only), with variants from over six hundred of the best 
and oldest available MSS., and some forty of the 
earliest and most correct printed editions, was published 
in two strong folio volumes at great expense by B. 
Kennicott, in 1776 and 1780 (“ Vetus Testamentum 


1 Published in photo-lithographic facsimile by H. L. Strack, “ Pro- 
phetarum posteriorum Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus,” 1876. 
32 
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Hebraicum cum variis lectionibus,” Oxford, 1776 and 
1780); this vast mass of material was doubled by 
J. B. de Rossi (“Variae lectiones Veteris Testa- 
menti,” Parma, 1784-1788, in four quarto volumes), 
but with only the more important passages collated, 
and (a feature that deserves special praise) the 
punctuation also being brought within the compass 
of his work. These immense collections yielded 
hardly any variants—at least scarcely any worthy of 
note—and there were not wanting those who in this 
fact were willing to see a mark of superiority on the 
part of the O.T. tradition over that of the N.T. 

2. But not only are no variants furnished by the 
MSS. of the M.T.; they also positively agree, both 
collectively and individually, in many strange and 
peculiar features of the traditional text. Thus there 
are letters which are written larger than the usual 
form, as in Ex. xxxiv. 7, Deut. vi. 4, Ps. Ixxx. 16; 
and also such as are smaller, as in Gen. xxii. 2, Deut. 
Xxxil. 18, Prov. xxviii. 17: several times a point 
appears over particular letters, as in Gen. xix. 33, 
Numb. ix. 10, xxi. 30; or over entire words, as in 
Gen. xxxili. 4, Ezek. xlvi. 22, Ps. xxvu. 18: or 
particular letters are suspended above the line of the 
rest, as in Judg. xviii. 30, Ps. xxx. 14, Job xxxviii. 
18: in Numb. xxv. 12 the stem of the 4 is broken 
through; in Ex. xxxii. 25 and Numb. vii. 12 the p is 
completely closed up by the stem; in Numb. x. 35 
and 36 and seven times in Ps. evil. there occurs an 
inverted 1; in twenty-eight passages an empty space 
in the middle of the verse, as in Gen. xxxv. 22, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 19, Ezek. i. 16. Long ago Spinoza rightly 
perceived that these startling features simply mark 
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errors or external damage in the exemplar of the 
M.T., and from the regular occurrence of these 
features in all MSS. and editions concluded that 
only very few—perhaps two or three—MSS. could 
have been available for fixing our M.T. Though 
a few already suspected the true state of the case, 
it was Lagarde (“ Anmerkungen zur griechischen 
Uebersetzung der Proverbien,” 1863, 1-2), who from 
these very peculiarities of the M.T. strikingly and irre- 
futably proved to everyone who is willing to see *‘ that 
our Hebrew MSS. of the O.T. go back to a single 
exemplar, the correction of whose writing mistakes 
even they have faithfully copied as correction, and 
whose accidental defects they have taken over.” By 
the recognition of this fact a firm basis was first 
given for the scientific treatment of the O.T. and a 
methodical investigation made possible. 

3. Such being the state of the case, the next task 
must be to arrive at some clear conclusion as to the 
age of this single archetype. And on this point 
the history of the text, the history of the Jewish 
people, and a positive piece of evidence are in agree- 
ment, so as to make it possible to answer this 
question with greater definiteness. The LXX. 
diverges from the M.T. radically, the Targum also 
to a considerable extent, while the later Greek 
translators Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus 
reproduce our text almost exactly, and Jerome, 
with merely unimportant variations, quite exactly. 
These phenomena would suggest the end of the first 
and the beginning of the second Christian century 
as the time when the M.T. was constituted. And 
with this conclusion the historical development of 
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Judaism corresponds. We have seen that about 
this time the last of the controversies about the 
Canon were settled, and the Canon became definitely 
fixed. After Jerusalem had been destroyed, and 
the people had been deprived of their national 
existence, they sought and found in religion the 
basis for a continued existence among the nation- 
alities of the Roman Empire. The establishment 
of the Canon must, however, have involved as a 
consequence the fixing of the text, and this all the 
more because the most influential man of the Judaism 
of that day, Rabbi Akiba, introduced and made all- 
powerful that treatment of Scripture which bases 
arguments on the letters, and therefore in its eyes 
every small point of the traditional text was of high 
and eventful significance. In this connexion Lagarde 
(‘“* Materialen zur Kritik und Geschichte des Penta- 
teuchs,” i. 230 f., 1868) adduces a late Arabic narrative 
which recounts that all the codices of the O.T. are 
copies of a single exemplar which was rescued from 
Bethar:. Bethar, however, where also Rabbi Akiba 
suffered the martyr’s death, is the place which played 
so important a role in the revolt of Bar-Kokba. We 
shall thus be compelled to concede that Lagarde is 
entirely right in attributing this archetype to the 
time of Hadrian. Be the Arabic testimony adduced, 
when objectively considered, as worthless as it may, 
Lagarde’s thesis does not depend for its validity 
upon it, and has not, therefore, been overthrown 
by Kuenen’s brilliant and famous essay, ‘“ Der 
Stammbaum des masoretischen 'Textes des Alten 
Testaments.” ' By this it is not intended to be 
! Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 82-124. 
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asserted, of course, that this single archetype had 
been written at the time of Hadrian exactly; but 
the recognition of this one text as the only authori- 
tative one cannot be placed before that time so 
fateful for the Jewish people. And with this con- 
clusion the state of this text itself agrees. That 
is to say, it is, in the various O.T. books, of very 
unequal value, and in some cases is in such a condi- 
tion that only urgent necessity can have compelled 
the canonisation of the books; Jewish tradition itself 
gives an account of a fixing of the text on the 
basis of three MSS. only in the case of the Tora, 
which, indeed, has been handed down relatively in 
the best condition. This archetype was, of course, 
a purely consonantal text, marked by a fairly copious 
employment of the matres lectionis, but on no con- 
sistent plan; it already possessed /iterae finales and 
a system of word-division, because our M.T. has 
preserved both, even in cases where it recognised 
that its exemplar was wrong: thus Is. ix. 6 5 in a 
medial syllable, Job XXXVili. 1 2 and Neh. i. 13 9 
as a final sound are found; or wrong division of 
words is retained (Ezek. xlii. 9; Job xxxvii. 12), 
two words are erroneously written as one (Jer. vi. 29 ; 
Ps. lv. 16), one as two (Lam. iv. 3). 

4. If our consonantal text thus emanates from 
the time of Hadrian, we have to ask further whether 
the age of the vocalisation can be determined. The 
Talmud traces this also back to Ezra, and under- 
stands the obscure passage Neh. viii. 8 of the 
insertion of the vowel-signs. We have seen (cf. § 50, 
2 above) that the vowel-signs arose from the seventh 
to the ninth Christian century; but the question 
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as to the age of the vowel-signs is sharply to be 
distinguished from the question as to the age of 
the vowel pronounciation. The Talmud is already 
acquainted with a fixed traditional vocalic pronuncia- 
tion, as appears from its distinction of sqpod ox and 
nviond ox, as well as from the constantly recurring 
32 Nox 72 spn Sx (“do not read thus, but thus”). 
The same is true of Jerome, as, e.g., when he explains 
that the L.XX. translation of ons ae (Gen. xv. 11) 
by «a cuvecabicey avrois (which according to the con- 
sonants merely is quite possible) is wrong, and says: 
“In hebraeo habet . . . et abigebat eas” * (“ Quaestiones 
Hebraicae in Libro Geneseos,” ed. Lagarde, 1868, 
25), and also of Origen, who has even corrected 
the vocalisation of Hebrew proper names in accord- 
ance with the M.T. Moreover, the divergences 
of the later Greek translators from the LXX. are 
due to a large extent merely to the fact that they 
follow the vocalisation of the M.T., while the LXX., 
on the other hand, follows a different reading of the 
consonants. Such being the state of the case, we can 
suppose that the establishment of the vocalic pro- 
nunciation took place contemporaneously with that 
of the consonantal text, and we may say that the 
M.T., as it now lies before us, originated at some 
time in the interval between the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second Christian century. 

5. That this text has been preserved to us up to 
the present day in a condition essentially unchanged, 
we owe to the so-called Massoretes, the nyo sya, 
who watched over the preservation of the traditional 
material with the minutest care. Their work was 


1 «Tn the Hebrew it is . . . ‘and he drove them away.’” 
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essentially that of recorders. They counted the 
verses and letters of the individual books, noted 
the middle-pomt in them, counted the cases of 
scriptio plena and defectiva of certain words, giving 
the reference to the passages where both occur, and 
made lists of passages which were similar, but not 
quite alike, and which might easily be confused. 
These they either noted on the margin of the Bible 
MSS.—the so-called Massora marginalis, in which, 
again, are to be distinguished a larger, more detailed 
Massora, which at least cites the quotations, and a 
smaller one which only gives statistics—or else they 
compiled independent collections of the Massoretic 
material, the best known of which, named after its 
opening words 75>) 7923, was issued in 1864 by 
S. Frensdorff. Still, even this painstaking work did 
not succeed in fully fixing the text: variants—very 
unimportant, indeed, and having no effect upon the 
sense—occur between the text of the -x7 279, the 
Orientals, i.e. the Babylonian Jews, and that of the 
swaiva, the Occidentals, i.e. the Jews of Tiberias. Our 
printed editions throughout have the text of Tiberias. 
When later the vocalisation was added to the con- 
sonantal text, this again gave rise to differences, apart 
from the divergence between the Babylonian punctua- 
tion and that of Tiberias. The Jews recognise two 
principal authorities in particular for the punctuation, 
who lived for some time contemporaneously at the 
beginning of the tenth century: Rabbi Mose ben 
David ben Naphtali, usually styled briefly Ben 
Naphtali, in Babylonia, and his somewhat younger 
opponent, Rabbi Aharon ben Mose ben Ascher, 
usually styled briefly Ben Ascher, in Tiberias, to whom 
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the famous Massoretie work “ Dikduke Hat‘amim ” 
(edited by S. Baer and H. L. Strack, 1879) is 
attributed. Ben Ascher* became the standard 
authority for the whole subsequent period. Certain 
model MSS., which were regarded as being especially 
accurate and trustworthy, were also used: the more 
important of them are enumerated by Strack (Pro- 
legomena, pp. 15-29). 

6. The work of the Massoretes thus consisted 
essentially in the faithful preservation of the tra- 
ditional material. But there were cases where it 
was quite impossible to rest content with what was 
traditionally handed down, but where its wntenadble 
character was obvious. In such cases they did not 
venture to correct the traditional text, but the 
amendment was noted on the margin as “ap, that 
which is to be read, opposite to the rms, that which 
was written. ‘These Qeré-readings consist either of 
corrections of recognised scribal errors in the tra- 
ditional text, as, eg., 1 Sam. xiv. 27, Qeré mrixm 
instead of the Ketib m2x3m, or 1 Sam. xiv. 32, ny» 
for the traditional wyy; or the Massoretes change 
incorrectly written forms into the usual orthography, 
as m9 for mdn and Sp for bn (Judg. ix. 8 
and 12), or x:72x for v3» Jer. xlii. 6. These altera- 
tions are not always necessary, may even indeed be 
quite wrong; but in general it may be testified in 
their favour that they have correctly diagnosed and 
amended errors. Their criticism, however, extends 
even to whole words, they either regarding such as 


1 A. Merx, “Die Tschufutkaleschen Fragmente: Eine Studie 
zar Geschichte der Massora” (op. cit., § 50, 2, pp. 188-225), gives 
some important material on the subject of Ascher. 
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superfluous (the so-called yp xd) rn), as, ¢.g., Jer. 
XXxIx. 12 ox, Ezek. xlviiil. 16 won, and Jer. li. 3, 
as being pure cases of dittography; or else thinking 
it necessary to replace missing words (this =the so- 
ealled an> xd) 4p), e.g: 2 Sam. vill. 3 mp, 2 K. 
xix. 87 yoa, Jer. xxxi. 38 ows. But yet another 
kind of Qeré-readings remains to be noticed, viz. 
those cases where divergence from the traditional 
text is dictated by religious grounds. To this class 
belongs the so-called Qeré perpetuuwm, which sub- 
stitutes ~~ for mm, and which is already attested 
by the LXX. in its regular employment of Kvpvs. 
Further divergences are dictated by considerations 
of propriety, as when the verb 12% is everywhere 
substituted for 53%, and sn» in 1 Sam. v. and vi. 
is substituted for 59), or mann (2 K. x. 27) and 
po (2 K. xviii. 27) and similar expressions are 
paraphrased euphemistically. In all these cases the 
consonants of the »n2 were provided with the vowels 
of the “p, a fact which Cappellus acutely turned to 
account as proof of the more recent age of the 
punctuation. A np xd rno is not provided with 
vowels. 


§ 52. THe RELATION OF THE MassorETIC 
TO THE OriGINAL TEXT 


1. That the M.T. is not identical with the original 
text of the Biblical authors is already apparent from 
the interval of time which divides it from the latter. 
During the centuries that lay between the two any 
traditional text that depended merely on writing 
must have undergone vicissitudes, and this applies 
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peculiarly to our Hebrew text because, as we have 
seen, within this time there falls a complete change 
of the written character, as well as a gradual develop- 
ment of the orthography. And besides, in the most 
ancient period the text was by no means multiplied 
with the slavish faithfulness with which later the 
M.T. was copied among the Jews: we possess docu- 
mentary proof of this fact in the so-called “parallel . 
texts” of the O.T. itself, which often diverge radically 
from one another, and always show enough to prove 
that any scrupulosity regarding the tradition cannot be 
looked for in ancient times. Then, further, there is 
the possibility also to be reckoned with of involuntary 
oversight, and consequently of scribal errors, in 
which connexion it must always be borne in mind 
that in a script like old Hebrew a single letter is 
sufficient to transform the entire sense. Such scribal 
errors which we are able to rectify by means of 
parallel texts in the O.T. itself are, e.g., qy085 2 Sam. 
vii. 23 miswritten for o425 1 Chron. xvii. 21, or ny 
DUS sal itor? sao 2" Chrome xxiv iiemen wT 
2 Sam.) xxii) 11 for xm Ps: xviiv 11. Orrtottalee 
another common source of mistakes—the falling out 
of words by homoioteleuton, e.g. 1 Sam. x. 1, after 
mim yon follow, according to the L.X-X., the words: 
yapoin das mm ova Siem ome Sain Sy iny Sy rad 
mip qown ~ nino 75 aM yrs to; or Ezek. xl. 48, 
where after 7y%m 27) In the same way, according to 
the L.XX., should follow sym niann Tex mip var. 
A converse case of erroneous repetition, which can 
be controlled by a parallel text, is 2 Sam. vi. 3 and 
4 compared with 1 Chron. xiii. 7, where a copyists’ 
mistake in reverting from the second 7bayq to the 
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first has involved the whole text in 2 Sam. in 
hopeless confusion. But there are also cases where 
the M.T. itself, independently of any objective 
controllmg criterion, shows clear indications of 
being wrong. Such a case is Jer. xxvii. 1, where 
the whole connexion proves that the following 
mention of opm is a scribal error for srpty. Of 
this kind of error lists more especially yield a rich 
harvest. In the list of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxii. 
8-39) the sum total given is thirty-seven, while 
there are actually only thirty-five individual entries ; 
or again in the survey of the tribal district of 
Judah set forth in Josh. xv., in vs. 82 the sum total 
given is twenty-nine, while the items only amount 
to thirty-seven, and in vs. 36 the sum total is four- 
teen, the items amounting to fifteen; or again in 
Josh. xxi., in the list of the Levitical cities the tribe 
of Reuben has fallen out after vs. 36. The cases, 
indeed, where for internal and external reasons we 
must suppose the existence of errors in the M.T. are 
legion. 

2. But in dealing with the O.T. another quite 
special factor comes into question. We have to 
allow for the presence not merely of ordinary textual 
mistakes, but also of deliberate alterations. Sacred 
texts are particularly liable to such deliberate altera- 
tions if the traditional material appears to contain 
things to which exception can be taken, and which 
are felt to be incompatible with other cherished 
notions and beliefs. Jewish tradition has itself pre- 
served a clear reminiscence of the fact that the M.T. 
has been reviewed and revised on these lines. Of 
comparatively small importance are the cases (five in 
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number) of the onain wwy, éttdr sdéferim, where the 
scribes are said to have deleted an originally existing » ; 
on the other hand, the eighteen cases expressly handed 
down by tradition of on ppn, tiggtn séferin, 2.¢. of a 
correction by the scribes, can only be regarded as “ tend- 
ency -alterations of the text, designed to remove 
exceptionable features, such as Job vii. 20, where, ac- 
cording to the tradition, ~Sy is a correction of this kind 
for an original y>5y, or again Hab. i. 12, man for nnn. 
But we can also point out cases of such “tendency ”- 
alterations of the text elsewhere also: as when in 
Samuel 5ya in Israelitish proper names has everywhere 
been changed into nwa. Saul’s son 5yary (as he is 
correctly called in 1 Chron. ix. 39) appears in Samuel 
throughout as ngaurx, Jonathan's son Syamn (1 Chron. 
ix. 40) as nwxrae, and even Gideon as nay in 2 Sam. 
xi. 21; in the case of David the name of his son yrya 
(1 Chron. xix. 7) has at any rate been changed in 
2 Sam. v. 16 into yx, just as yw also, é.e. origin- 
ally us, is found in 1 Sam. xiv. 49 for 5yamy. A 
similar “tendency ”-insertion into the text is the 
addition of “tk in 1 Sam. xxv. 22 and 2 Sam. xi. 
14,! as also of ova-Sx in Ezek. ii. 3. 

In view of these facts we, therefore, dare not 
blindly trust the M.T., but have always to reckon 
with the possibility of accidental error, and even of 
conscious and deliberate alterations of the text. To 
show that the plain and. obvious sense has in many 
cases designedly not been expressed by the punctua- 
tion and accentuation, it is only necessary to refer to 
such an instance as »5am, Ezek. xlvii. 22, or to the 


1 Cf. First, “Z.W.Th.,” xxiv. 176, 1881 ; and Geiger, “ Urschrift,” 
207: 
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position given to the athnah underneath 13% in 
1 Sam. iii. 3; the accentuation also of the famous 
passage Is. ix. 5 has been dictated by “ tendency ”- 
considerations of a dogmatic kind. 


§ 538. Alps TOWARDS REACHING AN APPROXIMATION 
TO THE ORIGINAL TEXT 


Lirerature: C. H. Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 
1886, 13-150; V. Ryssel, Untersuchungen iiber die Teates- 
gestalt und die Echtheit des Buches Micha, 1887, 144-198. 

1. As the first aid towards arriving at an approxi- 
mation to the original text, the employment of 
emendation or conjecture, applied in accordance with 
philological method, is available. The absolute 
necessity that exists for the employment of con- 
jectural criticisrn in the criticism of the O.T. text— 
which method long ago had a champion in Cappellus 
—is to-day almost universally recognised ; those who 
would not allow the presence of any error in the 
M.T. grow ever fewer in numbers, and less positive 
in their attitude. In one respect, indeed, the Or 
itself very substantially lightens. the task of emenda- 
tion, viz. by its use of parallelism, which is the 
dominant factor in the whole of the poetry, and also 
is to a large extent perceptible in the prose. ‘Thus 
to anyone who has the slightest feeling for such 
matters the parallelism makes it clear at once that 
mio in Am. i. 11 by the side of mow is a scribal 
error for iw; that ox in Is. ii. 10 must be 
emended into “wx, and x2 in Is. xli. 25 into Diy. 
The general sense and connexion also of a particular 
sentence often prove a sure and easy guide, and show 
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us how to effect the emendation, e.g. to amend ‘onda 
in Jer. xi. 19 into inda, or myo in Neh. v. 11 into 
nxn. Collections of conjectures and emendations 
are to be found in the following: C. F. Houbigant, 
‘‘ Biblia Hebraica cum notis criticis,” 4 vols., 1753; 
H. Graetz, ‘“‘ Emendationes in plerosque V.T. libros,” 
3 fasc., 1892-1894; KE. Kautzsch, “ Die heilige Schrift 
des A.T.,” Appendices ; H. Oort, “'Textus Hebraici 
emendationes,” ete., 1900. Still, a certain subjective 
character attaches particularly to conjectures, and it 
would not be desirable to have emendations and 
conjectures as our only aids ; for emendation and con- 
jecture, after all, are the wltima ratio which only 
comes into play when tradition, after being maturely 
weighed and carefully tested, refuses to lend any 
assistance. In the case of other texts the first task 
to undertake would be considered to be the collection 
of all available MSS. in order to reconstruct from 
them, in accordance with philological method, the 
purest possible form of the tradition. In accordance 
with the facts ascertained in § 51, 2, it might seem to 
be necessary in dealing with the O.T. to renounce 
altogether the hope of making use of aid of this 
kind: but this is so only apparently; for in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the translations of the 
O.T. which were made immediately from the original 
text itself we still possess some MSS. partly entire, 
partly in fragments, which are more or less indepen- 
dent of the Massoretic recension. This is indeed a 
field of operations the cultivation of which demands 
a large amount of special knowledge and unusual 
circumspection : for many preliminary questions must 
first be settled and much preliminary work done 
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before we can utilise these translations in substitution 
for the Hebrew MSS. underlying them; but these 
tasks are as rich in reward as they are difficult of 
execution, and form the indispensable preliminary to 
a rational criticism of the text of the O.T. 


The Samaritan Pentateuch 


Lirerature: E. Kautzsch, R.E., 2nd ed., xiii. 340 ff., and H.B.A., 
Ist ed., 1347 ff.; W. Gesenius, De Pentateuchi Samaritani origine 
indole et autoritate, 1815; S. Kohn, Zur Sprache, Literatur, 
und Dogmatik der Samaritaner, 1876. 


2. The Samaritans having secured spiritual guidance 
among some priestly elements from Jerusalem which 
were discontented with the reforming work of Ezra 
and Nehemiah—Manasseh, the grandson of the well- 
known Eliashib of Nehemiah’s memoirs, is mentioned 
as their first High Priest and the real organiser of 
their cultus—looked upon the Pentateuch, as it was 
finally and fully completed, as their only Holy 
Scripture. The Samaritan Pentateuch thus provides 
us with a recension of the text, independent of the 
M.T., belonging to the time shortly after its definitive 
completion and close; for we must suppose its re- 
ception on the part of the Samaritans to have taken 
place already in the fourth century. ‘This Samaritan 
Pentateuch! coincides substantially with the M.T., 
though showing some 6000 variants as compared 
with it, a considerable proportion of which derive 
special importance from the fact that the LXX. is in 
agreement with them against the M.T. Of “tendency ”- 
alterations the only demonstrable instance is the 


1 First published by J. Morinus in the Paris Polyglot; printed in 
Hebrew characters by B. Kennicott and B. Blayney in 1790. 
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comparatively quite innocent one in Deut. xxvii. 4, 
where the Samaritans have changed Sry (Ebal) into 
oma (Gerizim), in order that the stones with the Law 
might be made to stand upon their own _ holy 
mountain of Gerizim. The written characters of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch are the old Hebrew ones 
with some embellishments ; the point serves as word- 
divider, and to distinguish words specially liable to 
be confused they use a diacritical dash above, of the 
form of the Hebrew raphe. Besides the old Hebrew 
Pentateuch they possess a Targum in their own 
Samaritan dialect, which was also issued by J. Morinus 
in the Paris Polyglot, and has recently been printed 
in Hebrew square character by A. Brull (1873-1875); 
a selentific edition was published by Petermann- 
Vollers (1872-1891). 


The Alexandrian Translation 


Lirerature: The literature dealing with the LXX. is enormous. 
Copious references are given in Reuss, 2nd ed., § 438; Buhl, 
§§ 37-42; and Strack, 5th ed., 194-197. 

Epoch-making and of fundamental importance for the develop- 
ment of this branch of scientific method is the work of Paul 
de Lagarde: Anmerkungen sur griechischen Uebersetzung der 
Proverbien, 1863; Genesis Graece, 1868; Vorbemerkungen zu 
meiner Ausgabe der Septuaginta (Symmicta, ii. 137-148, 1880) ; 
Ankindigung emer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Uebersetzung 
des alten Testaments, 1882; Librorum Veteris Testamenti canoni- 
corum pars prior Graece, 1883; Novae Psalterii Graeci Editionis 
specimen, 1887 ; Septuaginta Studien, i. 1891; Psaltertti Graeci 
quinquagena prima, 1892; K. Nestle, Septuagintastudien, 4 
Hefte, 1886-1903, and R.E., 3rd ed., iii. 2 ff. The best manual 
ed. of the LXX. is the Cambridge one edited by H. B. Swete, 
in 3 vols., 1887-1894, and with this An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, 1900. A new large (Cambridge) ed. of 
the LXX. is being prepared by A. E. Brooke and N. Maclean, 
(first part just issued). 
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3. The oldest and in every respect the most im- 
portant translation of the entire O.T. is the Greek 
one which was made in Alexandria, and which is 
usually termed the LX:X. The fables about its origin 
go back to the so-called Letter of Aristeas.1 Of the 
apocryphal character of this fabrication there can, of 
course, be no doubt, but still the question arises 
whether we can simply ignore its entire contents, 
whether after all it is not essentially right in repre- 
senting that it was the “literary zeal of Hellenism 
and not the needs of the Jewish communities in the 
matter of divine worship which afforded the immedi- 
ate occasion for the writing down of the Greek 
Pentateuch” (Wellhausen). In the first instance, 
indeed, only the Pentateuch was translated, and it 
is the Pentateuch alone with which the Letter of 
Aristeas is concerned; but the rest of the sacred 
books of the Jews were certainly annexed to this 
very soon. The Prologue of the grandson of ben 
Sira already, circa 130, shows evidence of acquaintance 
with 6 vouos Kai al mpodpyreat kat Ta Norra Tov BYBAtwv 
in Greek translation, the imperfections of which he 
pleads in extenuation of some deficiencies in his own 
translation of the work of his grandfather. It is 
characteristic that, wherever any more detailed and 
intimate information is specified of the translators, 
it is Palestinians who appear in this role. The 
seventy-two translators of the Pentateuch come from 
Palestine, six from each of the twelve tribes of Israel ; 
the grandson of ben Sira has recently immigrated into 


1 Printed as an appendix to Swete’s “Introduction,” by H. St John 
Thackeray, and also conveniently accessible in E. Kautzsch’s 


“‘ Pseudepigraphen des A.T.,” pp. 1-31. aS 
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Egypt; and Esther, also, according to its superscrip- 
tion,! purports to have been translated by a native 
of Jerusalem: and this is hardly an accident. “In 
most cases Palestinians will really have understood 
Greek better than Jews born in Egypt understood 
Hebrew” (Buhl, p. 124; E.T., p. 123). The transla- 
tions of the individual books were, of course, made by 
various translators, and are, therefore, of very different 
value and character; from the strictest literalness to the 
greatest freedom, from admirable competence to the — 
crassest bungling, we thus have practically all varieties 
represented ; but on the whole the work is a marvel- 
lous achievement if one considers that the translators, 
without any aids, made their translation from a 
language which was already in the grip of decay and 
death into a totally foreign idiom: in the history of 
the activities of the human spirit it is the first ex- 
ample of a whole literature being translated into a 
totally foreign language. To us its value is quite 
inestimable—not only because it was the means of — 
imparting the O.T. to the entire Christian Church: 
its text is some centuries older than the period when 
our M.T. was fixed, and more than a thousand years 
older than the oldest Hebrew MS.; thus it is for 
us, apart from the Samaritan Pentateuch, the oldest 
witness of the O.T. text. 

4. That a certain official charaeter belonged to this 
translation from the first has nothing to attest it 
and is also not probable; but all the same the work 
met with a grateful and warm reception. More- 
over, the possession of Holy Scripture in the Greek 
world-language constituted an unequalled means for 

1 But cf. Jacob, ‘‘Z.A.T.W.,” x. 280-287, 1890. 
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forwarding the Jewish propaganda and winning 
proselytes. In this way the Alexandrian Bible at 
the time of Jesus had come to be in universal use; 
Philo makes use of it exclusively, Josephus and the 
N.T. writers predominantly ; the words of Gen. ix. 
27 were applied to it, and it was even permitted to 
utter the prayer of the ype (Shema) in Greek (cf. 
Buxtorf, “ Lex. talm.,” 104). But this was very soon 
changed when after the destruction of Jerusalem 
Judaism tended to become ever more exclusive in 
its feeling of nationality, and ever more dogged in 
its maintenance of the letter-principle, and when, on 
the other hand, the powerful and growing Church 
derived arguments from the L.XX. against the Syna- 
gogue. By this time among the Jews the Greek 
translation was put on a par with the manufacture 
of the golden calf, and it was said that at the com- 
pletion of the LX X. a three-days’ darkness descended 
over the whole earth. As the LX X. did, as a matter 
of fact, diverge considerably from the M.T., which 
at that time was beginning to assume a fixed and 
rigid form, accusations of falsification of the text 
were raised on both sides; the quarrel grew ever 
more embittered, the prospect of mutual understand- 
ing ever more remote. ‘Thus arose 


The Later Greek Translations 
Lirerature: F. Field, Origents Heaxaplorum quae supersunt, tom. i., 
1875, pp. xvi.—xlii. 

5. The oldest of these, and the one which enjoyed 
by far the highest reputation among the Jews, was 
prepared by Aquila, about whose person a whole 
_ garland of myths has been woven. He is said to 
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have been a proselyte from Pontus, brother-in-law of 
the Emperor Hadrian, and first prefect of the town 
of Aelia Capitolina, which was erected on the ruins of 
Jerusalem, as well as a pupil of Rabbi Akiba. ‘This 
last statement is essentially correct in so far that the 
value he places upon the (mere) letters betrays the 
influence of Akiba: the time also suits on the whole, 
for possibly Justin Martyr, and certainly Irenaeus, are 
already acquainted with his work and make mention 
of him, so that we must assign his active career to a 
date well in the second quarter of the second century. 
His principal effort in the translation is directed 
towards securing the strictest literalness of rendering : 
in Gen. v. 2 he writes évvaxoc.a éros Kat TpLuKoOVTa eTOS, 
ap is always translated by éycatoy, ix by Te Aéyew, 
the 7~ by de as oikovoe voTOoVoE, nay) by ets amo as els aro 
nmepov for son, the mark of the accusative nx, when 
joined with the article, always by vv; it is specially 
characteristic of him to strive to render Hebrew 
words into Greek by their etymological equivalents : 
thus mn is rendered by xeadaior, Ty by OTIATVOTYS, 
Paar) (Ps. XXL. 13) by Suednuaticavtt we. And in this 
effort, not content with its first result, he, according to 
Jerome’s express testimony (on Ezek. ili. 15), executed 
a second (secunda) edition quam Hebraei cara axptBevay 
nominant. It need not therefore surprise us to find 
that in Jewish circles Aquila’s translation attained 
canonical value in the eyes of all who did not under- 
stand Hebrew; Ps. xlv. 3 was applied to it, and how 
considerable its prestige still was in the sixth cen- 
tury, is shown by a remarkable novella (No. 146) of 
Justinian. Recently a fragment of Aquila’s transla- 
tion of Kings has been discovered in the m2 (Genizah ; 
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cf: § 51, 1 above) of the synagogue at Cairo (ed. by 
F. C. Burkitt, 1897). It should be added that 
Aquila’s love of literalness is in no wise due to 
defective knowledge of the Greek tongue; Field has 
shown that, on the contrary, he must have possessed 
a considerable amount of specifically Hellenic culture, 
—he often, for instance, purposely avails himself of 
the linguistic usage of Homer and Herodotus—while, 
at the same time, such a grasp of, and penetration 
into, the genius of Hebrew speech as Aquila’s transla- 
tion throughout testifies to, is only to be looked for in 
a born Jew. 

6. In time the next following of the Greek trans- 
lators, and, in fact, not much later than Aquila, is 
Theodotion, whom Irenaeus expressly quotes by 
name and describes as a proselyte from Ephesus. 
According to Epiphanius, he also sprang from Pontus, 
and was originally an adherent of Marcion. Finally, 
Jerome calls him an Ebionite. ‘Theodotion marks a 
quite natural reaction against Aquila, whose Hebrew- 
Greek remained absolutely unintelligible apart from 
a knowledge of the original text, and indeed was 
always more in the nature of a work for experts and 
scholars than for the great public. 'Theodotion now 
adopted the course of revising the LX X. He retained 
what could be retained of it, always, so far as it was 
feasible, depending on it and seeking to conform it 
as much as possible to the M.T., and in this way 
to effect a compromise between both. His work, 
consequently, enjoyed a large amount of favour: It is 
chiefly from this source that gaps in the LX X. have 
been filled in—in our present Greek Job nearly a 
sixth is derived from Theodotion, and in the case of 
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Daniel his translation has almost entirely ousted the 
old LXX. from Church use. It is characteristic of him 
often to transcribe Hebrew words into Greek letters, 
instead of translating them, as p@yA Is. ui. 24, Bedex 
Ezek. xxvii. 27, voxedeyx Am. i. 1. The latest investi- 
gations have shown that Theodotion did not employ 
as the basis of his work the Greek text of the Bible 
which is current among us, and which depends 
substantially upon the Vatican MS. B—the text in 
which, on account of its close relationship to Origen, 
we must recognise the Egyptian Bible—but one 
which runs through the oldest Christian literature 
and Josephus, and which may be a Palestinian 
recension ; on account of its intimate relationship to 
Lucian (see par. 9 of this section below), A. Mez 
(“ Die Bibel des Josephus,” 1895) uses the designation 
‘“¢Ur-Lucian ” to describe it. | 

7. The youngest but by far the most important 
of the Greek translators is Symmachus, who accord- 
ing to the Fathers was an Ebionite, according to 
Epiphanius a Samaritan who had come over to 
Judaism, and who at the time of Origen must 
have been still comparatively new and unknown. 
His aim was to translate really into Greek: of every 
sort of syntactical freedom of language, such as 
participial constructions, genitive absolute, adjectives 
and adverbs, he makes prodigal use: e.g. 2 K. i. 2 in 
LXX. runs dette kai exCTHTATE, in Symm. amweAOovTes 
mi0ec0e; Job xxxiv. 29 in Theod. cai avros jovxiay 
Kal Tis KATAOKATETUL, in Symm. avrou 0é jeptay OwvoovTos TIS 
KaTakpevet 5 2 K. 1. 10 in LXX. éokAnpuvas Tov aitncacOat, 
in Symm. WvcKoroy yrycw; Ps. lv. 24 in LXX. ardpes 
al maroy Kal doXLOTNT OS, in Symm. avopes peaipovot Kat 
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~dodvor; Ps. xxxill. 8 in LXX. ayadivate padate, in 
Symm. ézimed@s Wadate. Jerome in his translation is 
dependent to a large extent on Symmachus; the 
statements of the same Father about an altera editio 
in the case of Symmachus also, are, according to 
Field, pro mera ignorantiae excusatione habenda. 


The Activity of Origen and its Consequences 


Lirerature: F. Field, Origents Hexaplorum quae supersunt, 2 vols., 
1875, 1876. 


8. By about the beginning of the third century 
the LXX. had passed through a history lasting nearly 
500 years—an experience which could not, of course, 
have been gained without leaving traces of its influ- 
ence on the text of the version. In addition, Judaism 
in its M:T. possessed an almost canonical form of its 
Holy Scriptures, so that we can understand how the 
numerous and notorious divergences of the LX X. from 
the Hebraica veritas must have been the cause of 
severe searching of heart to the more earnest and 
learned Christians. In order to elucidate the matter 
and make it possible for everyone to put it to actual 
proof and secure the necessary orientation, Origen 
during the last years of his life in Caesarea, within 
the years 232-254, took in hand an immense work, 
the so-called Hewapla. Here in six columns he 
placed in juxtaposition for the O.T. (1) the M.T. 
in square Hebrew character, (2) the M.T. transcribed 
into Greek letters (according to J. Halévy, “ Journ. 
Asiat.,” ix. 17, pp. 337 ff., 1901, this was in a certain 
sense an official work of Hellenistic Judaism at 
Alexandria), (3) the translation of Aquila, (4) the 
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translation of Symmachus, (5) a text of the LXX. 
revised by Origen, (6) the translation of 'Theodotion. 
As the first two columns were of little general 
interest, the last four columns were extracted by 
themselves and then named the Tetrapla. In some 
Biblical books Origen also gives fragments of three 
further translations, a Quinta, Sexta, and Septima. 
The text of the LXX. revised by him he set forth in 
such a way that the relation of the LXX. to the M.T. 
was immediately made apparent: all that the M.T. 
had no equivalent for Origen indicated by the obelus = , 
gaps in the LXX. itself he filled in mostly from 
Theodotion, and marked such by the asteriscus * ; the 
period marking the extent of the application of these 
signs in each case was indicated by the metobelus\-. 
Origen’s autograph was still in existence at the 
beginning of the seventh century in Caesarea: with 
the capture of Palestine by the Arabs it perished. 
By good fortune, shortly before this event, in the 
year 617-618, the monophysite Bishop Paul of Tela 
made a translation of the L.XX. column, accompanied 
with all the critical signs and a selection of Hexaplaric 
marginal readings, into Syriac, and with such fidelity 
was this executed that it is possible to reconstruct 
accurately from it the Greek original, even to the 
particles. Of this work the Hagiographa and 
Prophets are preserved in a MS. which is only about 
a century younger than the work itself, the famous 
Ambrosianus at Milan, which was published in 
photo-lithographic facsimile in 1874 by A. M. Ceriani, 
as being one of the most precious of treasures avail- 
able for the whole body of O.T. science; all that is 
extant besides in fragments of the Syrian Hexapla 
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has been collected by Lagarde (‘* Bibliotheca Syriaca,” 
1892, pp. 33-254). 

9. It is obvious that copies of Origen’s gigantic 
work could not be multiplied. A noteworthy frag- 
ment, with the entire Hexaplaric text of two, and parts 
of nine psalms, was discovered in 1896 in a Milan 
palimpsest, the main facts and characteristics as to 
which are given by EK. Klostermann in “ Z.A.'T.W.” 
(xvi. 334: ff, 1896). Such were, however, most 
certainly the rarest exceptions. As a rule people 
restricted themselves to utilising the MS. at Caesarea 
and making excerpts from it: but owing to this very 
fact the confusion became only more intensified. 
Then the Church took the matter up, and towards 
the end of the third and beginning of the fourth 
centuries we meet with three recensions of the O.T. 
Biblical text, about which some passages in Jerome, 
that Lagarde was the first to estimate at their true 
significance, afford us information. According to 
this, Eusebius and Pamphilus issued the L XX. column 
of the Hexapla separately with all the diacritical signs, 
which text was held in high esteem in the Church 
in Palestine; for Antioch the presbyter Lucian, for 
Egypt Hesychius, produced a text which was accepted 
by the Church in each case; of these, the former 
certainly, the latter possibly, died a martyr’s death 
in 811. Consequently, as Lagarde has recognised 
and emphatically demanded, it is the first task and 
pre-requisite of a truly rational criticism of the LX X. 
to ascertain the text of these three Church recensions. 
It is natural to expect to find the text of Kusebius 
and Pamphilus in the Hexaplaric MSS., and above 
all in the Syriac Hexapla, to which the famous 
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Vatican Codex B, as was noted by J. Morinus, stands 
in the closest relation; but Lagarde (“Mitt.,” 1. 56) — 
asserts that only one “Codex of the Oktateuch, 
which almost certainly reproduces the recension of 
Palestine,” is known. As little success so far has 
been attained in verifying the recension of Hesychius. 
With Lucian we are more fortunate, his recension 
having received official sanction throughout the whole 
of the East from Antioch to Constantinople : thanks 
to the fact that in the citations of the Antiochene 
and Constantinopolitan Fathers, such as Theodoret 
and Chrysostom, a specially rich mass of material lies 
ready to hand for controlling the text here, the 
Lucianic recension can be detected and restored with 
complete certainty. This has been achieved by 
Lagarde, who in the “ Pars Prior,” issued in 1883, 
published the first part of Lucian; the completion 
of the work was frustrated by Lagarde’s death (22nd 
December 1891). Regarding the manner in which 
Lucian produced his recension we are able to form 
a sufficiently accurate judgment. For him also the 
Hebraica veritas is the determinative factor, but 
all the same he will not allow the old LXX. text to 
be eliminated entirely, and thus a characteristic of 
his work is the working of doublets into the text, 
correction being written side by side with what is 
corrected, the latter, however, being woven organically 
into the text: e.g. 1 Samexiie 221 XX Kayo yeyipaka 
kat Kkabyooua, Lue. Kal eyo yeyipaka Kat TeToNwpa Kar 
KkaOncoma: ex Tov vov, Or again, 2 Chron. xiv. 10 75 pad, 
LXX. freely Kal év oAlyous, Luce. 7 ey oAlyous ols ovK ear 
isxvs. The text of the LX X. which Lucian used as the 
basis of his recension is not the Egyptian text of 
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Origen, but one with peculiar divergent features of its 
own, whichJosephus, the N.T. writers, Theodotion, and 
the Old Latin version all equally read, and by which 
the old Syriac version was influenced —viz. that which 
has been denominated by Mez “ Ur-Lucian” (cf: par. 
6 of this section above). 

10. The text of the LXX. has been handed down 
to us in numerous manuscripts, which are all, how- 
ever, of later date than Origen; many of the more 
important ones have already been published in full, 
and of the three most outstanding of these we are in 
possession of photo-lithographic facsimiles which fully 
reproduce the actual codices themselves. The largest 
collection of material is still the work of Holmes- 
Parsons (“ Vetus Test. Graecumcum variis lectionibus,” 
1798-1827), in which all MSS. known and accessible 
to the English editors have been collated, but only 
a selection of the data printed. In spite of all 
deficiencies, this remains to-day a work of fundamental 
importance and quite indispensable, making possible, 
as it does at the very least, a survey of the entire 
body of facts. The position of affairs thus revealed 
is one of truly terrible and desperate confusion—so 
much so, indeed, that we are forced to look about for 
aid from other quarters for determining the original 
LXX. text. And here two sources offer us help: 
viz. the citations in the Fathers, and the secondary 
versions of the L.X-X. 


The Citations in the Fathers 


11. Here one must always be prepared to move on 
very uncertain ground. When the Fathers are not 
writing about a Biblical book ea professo, whether in 
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the case of homilies or commentaries, it may always 
be assumed that they make their quotations purely 
from memory: in the matter of occasional quotations 
this may be regarded as the standing rule. At the 
best they can only serve to define the character of 
MSS. or families of MSS.: for in spite of any amount 
of freedom in the individual citation it is possible, 
having regard to the whole body of the material, as a 
rule to determine with tolerable accuracy what form 
of text on the whole a particular Father had before 
him. ‘Thus, e.g., it has been made possible purely by 
the citations in Theodoret and Chrysostom to verify 
the recension of Lucian in definite families of MSS. 
Of greater importance and promising results of more 
immediate value are 


The Secondary Versions of the LX _X. 


12. The O.T. also having become Holy Scripture 
for the Christian Church, the necessity arose in the 
case of the non-Greek-speaking provinces of the 
Church to provide translations, which, of course, were 
based upon the LXX. Undoubtedly the most 
ancient of these is 

(a) The Vetus Latina, which, following an obviously 
corrupt passage in Augustine (“ Doctr. Chr.,” ii. 14), 
is usually called the Itala.1_| Numerous fragments of 
this, mostly in palimpsests, are extant. The question 
as to the time at which the Vetus Latina was formed, 
and the place of its origin, has not yet been finally 

' On this question cf. L. Ziegler, “Die lateinischen Bibeliiberset- 
zungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des Augustins,’ 1879, and 


O. F. Fritzsche, “R.E.,” 2nd ed., vii. 433 ff. ; also E. Nestle, 3rd ed., 
ili. 26 ff. 
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settled; regarding the question also as to whether 
we are to assume a single old Latin version, or several 
independent ones, there is still division of opinion, as 
weighty reasons make themselves felt in favour of 
both alternatives. The time at which it arose will 
certainly be during the second century. A character- 
istic of all the fragments that have survived is a 
laboured adherence to the Greek wording, which is 
put into Latin with the most painful fidelity, or 
rather awkwardness. In view of the scarcity of MSS. 
of this version, the citations in the oldest Latin 
Fathers possess here a quite outstanding importance ; 
these have been collected in the elaborate work of 
P. Sabatier (‘‘ Bibliorum Sacrorum latinae versiones 
antiquae,” etc., 8 tom., 1739-1749). What has been 
accomplished in this department, and what must be 
accomplished, has been shown by Lagarde in his 
«‘ Probe einer neuen Ausgabe der lateinischen Ueber- 
setzungen des A.'T.” (1885). 

(b) In the second place come the Coptic Versions, 
for the LXX. was translated into all three Coptic 
dialects, the Upper, Middle, and Lower Egyptian. 
Of the first two, which are the older, and for us the 
more important, only fragments are known (fora survey 
cf. G. Steindorff, “ Koptische Grammatik,” 1894, 
pp. 213-217): the Lower Egyptian is extant entirely 
in MSS., but has only been edited partially—the 
Pentateuch, Psalter, and fragments of the historical 
books by Lagarde, Job and the prophets by H. 
Tattam. These translations should possess a special 
interest from the fact that they were prepared in the 
native land of the LXX. 

(c) In chronological order the next to be mentioned 
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would be the Ethiopic Version (see A. Dillmann, 
“RK.” 2nd ed., i. 203 ff., and F. Praetorius, 3rd_ ed. 
of same work, iii. 87 ff). Christianity was brought 
to the Ethiopians in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, and very soon after this event the Bible was 
translated into Ethiopic. Chrysostom (+407) is 
already acquainted with this fact. The Ethiopic 
version is fully available in numerous MSS.: of the 
O.T., the Oktateuch, Bacirkeav a’—c’, Joel, and a 
number of apocryphal books have been edited by 
Dillmann; the Psalter, hymns, and Canticles long 
ago by H. Ludolf (1701); Isaiah, Obadiah, Malachi, 
and Lamentations by J. Bachmann. We must dis- 
tinguish an older version which was made directly 
from the LXX., and a later recension which has been 
revised and corrected in accordance with the M.T. 
The doubt expressed by Lagarde that even the older 
Ethiopic version “was made after the fourteenth 
century, not from the Greek, but from an Arabic or 
Egyptian translation of the original” (‘“ Ankiindi- 
gung, p. 28; cf. also “ Material.,” i. pp. iv. and v.), 
needs further proof.’ 

(d) To the fourth century also certainly belongs the 
Gothic Version of Ulfilas (editions by H. Massmann 
and F. L. Stamm). Of the O.'T. some fragments from 
Nehemiah have been preserved, viz. v. 13-18, vi. 14—vii. 
3, vil. 13-15: these fragments, however, already suffice 
to prove that Ulfilas has translated the recension of 
Lucian (see Lagarde, “ Pars Prior,” p. xiv.). 

(ec) The translation of the LX -X. into Armenian by 

UCf. also T: O. Kramer, ‘ Die aethiop. Uebers, des Zacharias,” 


i, Heft, Diss.,1898; and A. Heider, “Die aethiop. Bibeliibersetzung,” 
i. Heft, Diss., 1902. 
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Miesrob must have been accomplished in the first 
quarter of the fifth century; this translation was 
integra edita, sed mala fide, et jam ante quam ederetur, 
adentidem corrupta’ (Lagarde, “Gen. Gr.,” p. 18). 

Still later secondary versions of the LX X. need not 
be taken into account for the purposes of textual 
criticism; at the best the old Slavonic is useful as 
serving to control the disposition of the Lucianic 
text in the second half of the ninth century. 

13. How this vast mass of material is to be sifted 
and treated so as to make it possible with its help to 
reach the original text of the L.X-X. has been shown 
in truly magnificent fashion by Lagarde (see esp. 
« Ankiindigung,” pp. 29 and 30). But even so we are 
not yet at the end of our labours, because, as a matter 
of fact, we are in search not of the LXX. itself but of 
the Hebrew text underlying it. Consequently in the 
ease of each individual book of the Bible the method 
and manner of its translation must be determined in 
order to make it possible to come to some certain 
conclusion as to the original lying before the trans- 
lator: having done this, we shall be in possession of a 
Hebrew MS. independent of the M.'T., and from this 
we must naturally proceed, because it will set forth 
the oldest tradition that is available for us. 


The Targums 


Lirerature: L, Zunz, Die golttesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden, 
1832, pp. 61-81; Th. Noldeke, Die A.T.liche Literatur Gir 
§ 2, 6 above), 255-261; W. Volck, R.E., 2nd ed., xv. 365 





i “ Put forth as a complete whole, but not conscientiously executed, 
and even before it had been issued had in many places been 


corrupted.” 
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ff., and E. Nestle, 3rd ed. of same work, iii. 109 ff; E. 
Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, etc., i. 147 ff, 
1901; Z. Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, 1872; W. 
Bacher, Krilische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum und uber 
das gegenseitige Verhiltns der pentateuchischen Targumim, 
Z.D.M.G., xxviii. 1 ff., 1874; A. Merx, Bemerkungen wber 
die Vokalisation der Targume, etc. (cf. § 50, 2 above), pp. 
142-188, and Chrestomathia Targumica, 1888. oe 


14. The more the old Hebrew speech fell into 
disuse (cf: Neh. xiii. 24), to give place eventually to 
West Aramaic, so much the more it became urgently 
necessary for the purposes of public reading in the 
Synagogue to offer the text to the people in their 
own idiom. ‘This was effected in such a way that 
immediately following the public reading a yamann 
(interpreter) mterpreted the text in Aramaic: in the 
ease of the Tora (Law) after each individual verse, in 
the case of the Prophets three verses might be taken to- 
gether. Asthese Aramaic translations, called Targum, 
formed part of the cultus of the Synagogue, they must 
have borne an official character, and consequently at 
quite an early date must have assumed a substantially 
fixed form, and it is certain that writing was soon 
utilised for their reproduction : a written Targum to 
Job is mentioned as in existence at the time of 
Gamaliel the elder, the contemporary of Jesus, and | 
according to the tradition, rightly understood, what 
was disallowed was not the writing out of the Targum, 
but only the use of a written copy in the Synagogue- 
exposition. ‘The extant written Targums were, it is 
true, only revised late, but go back far into the pre- 
Christian period, as is proved by the entire absence 
in them of an anti-Christian polemic. Except in 
the cases of Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah, we possess 
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Targums to all the canonical books of the O.T., and 
that too in more than one form: to the Pentateuch 
and Prophets a Babylonian and a Jerusalem one, to 
Ksther three distinct Targums. 

15. For our purpose the most important is the 
Babylonian Targum. That on the Pentateuch is 
said to have been composed by Onkelos, a pupil of 
Rabbis Eliezer and Joshua (most convenient edition 
the one by A. Berliner, 1884), that on the Prophets 
by Jonathan ben Uzziel, the principal pupil of Hillel 
the elder (most convenient edition the one by 
Lagarde, 1872). In this tradition it is noticeable 
that the Targum to the Prophets is regarded as being 
more ancient than that on the Tora (Law), and this 
view is certainly correct: for the Targum on the 
Prophets is freer and more spontaneous than that on 
the Tora, and, further, the necessity for such a para- 
phrase must have made itself felt in the case of the 
Prophets sooner than in the case of the Tora. 
Neither of the two Targums was composed in the 
first place in Babylonia, as is proved by the markedly 
Palestinian character of the language, but they under- 
went final revision in Babylonia, and enjoyed there 
special prestige. In Palestine, for reasons that can 
easily be understood, they appear in course of time 
to have fallen out of use; hence the fact is explained 
that Origen and Jerome never make mention of them. 
Later they were once more held in equally high 
esteem by all Jews; for the Targum Onkelos there 
is even a special Massora.* On the other hand, the 


1 See A. Berliner, ‘‘Die Massorah zum Targum Onkelos,” 1877 ; 
and S. Landauer, “Die Maséréh zum Onkelos auf Grund neuer 


len,” 1896 
Que BA 


* 
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text of the Targum on the Prophets shows many 
variants (see Cornill, “ Z.A.T.W..,” vi. 177 ff, 1887). 

16. Of the Jerusalem Targum we have a complete 
text on the Tora, which, in consequence of an in- 
correct explanation of the abbreviation »’n, has usually 
been ascribed to Jonathan too, and also another on 
the Tora, the so-called fragmentary Targum,’ while 
the Jerusalem Targum on the Prophets is known only 
in fragmentary form through occasional citations by 
Rabbis or on the margin of several MSS., particularly 
of the Reuchlianus (put together by Lagarde in the 
apparatus to his edition, and by Bacher, op. cit.). It 
displays the spontaneous character of a natural pro- 
duction, on which account its contents are of the 
highest interest : its basis also reaches back into the 
pre-Christian period. ‘The opinion maintained by 
some scholars that the Jerusalem Targum is the basis 
of the Babylonian, and that the latter is merely the 
result of a systematic revision and abbreviation of 
the former, can hardly be correct. | 

17. Of the Hagiographa also there are Targums 
(most convenient edition that of Lagarde, 1873) ; but 
these never enjoyed such prestige as the Targums on 
the Tora and Prophets. ‘They are in detail of very 
different value; that on Proverbs, as J. A. Dathe 
rightly perceived in 1764, was made not on the original 
text, but according to the Syriac version, that on 
Canticles and two on Esther are diffuse and_para- 
phrastic in the Haggadic manner. 


1 See J. W. Etheridge, ‘The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan 
ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch, with the fragments of Jerusalem 
Targum, from the Chaldee,” 2 vols., 1862, 1865; and J, Bassfreund, 
“Das Fragmententarg. z. Pent.,” 1896. 
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18. In order to utilise the Targum as evidence in 
matters of textual criticism, much circumspection and 
a considerable amount of tact are needed, such as can 
only be acquired by complete familiarity with the 
method and manner characteristic of this branch of 
literature. That is to say, the peculiar double char- 
acter of the Targum must be kept steadily in view, 
the fact, viz., that it is intended to be not simply a 
translation but also at the same time an explanation 
for the people, and that on this account the utmost 
pains was taken to remove and by paraphrase to 
render innocuous anything which might have given 
rise to misunderstanding or have given occasion to 
direct scandal. But yet this freedom is accompanied 
by such faithfulness with regard to the litera scripta 
that in quite a considerable number of cases it is even 
possible in paraphrastic renderings of the utmost 
freedom to detect with certainty the Hebrew text 
underlying the Targum: under such circumstances 
the latter must rank as the oldest witness to the 
O.T. text on its native ground of Palestine. 


The Old Syriac Version 


Lirerature: J. Perles, Meletemata Peschitthoniana, 1859; K. Nestle, 
R.E., 3rd ed., iii. 167 ff.; A. Rahlfs, Bedtrage zur Teatkritak der 
Peschita, Z.A.T.W., ix. 161 ff., 1889. The most convenient 
manual edition is that of S. Lee, 1823, prepared for the 
English Bible Society; most correct text, that printed in 
1852 by the American missionaries at Urmia. For sup- 
plementing these: Libri V1. apocryphi Syriace e recognitione, 


P. de Lagarde, 1861. 


19. This version is usually designated by a name 
which has not yet received any certain explanation— 
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the Peschitthd.! According to Syrian tradition, the 
translation is said to have been made in the time of 
the pious King Abgar of Edessa and of the Apostle 
Addai; in any case it is of Christian origin, and the 
O.T. was translated in conjunction with the New, 
and it may very likely have been effected in the 
second century. The O.T. is directly translated from 
the Hebrew, and therefore originally did not include 
the Apocrypha, nor, strange to say, Chronicles, the 
Syriac translation of which was only made much 
later in accordance with a Jewish Targum.” We 
possess very ancient MSS. of the Syriac version, 
going back as far as the fifth century (the famous 
Ambrosianus was published in _ photo-lithographic 
facsimile by A. Ceriani, 1879-1883), and, moreover, 
in the citations of Aphraates and Ephrem a rich store 
of material from the fourth century is available for 
controlling the text. For the determination of the 
old Syriac text of the Bible Rahlfs has pointed out 
the way in showing how to distinguish an East- and 
West-Syrian recension, the former being that of the 
Nestorians; the latter would be divisible into a 
Jacobite, Melchite, and Maronite text. The Psalter 
according to the West-Syrian recension, with text- 
critical apparatus, has been edited by W. E. Barnes 
(1904). 

20. The Peshitth6 cannot at once be utilised for the 
purposes of the textual criticism of the O.T., even in 


1 The most recent conjecture, and one that is highly attractive, is 
that suggested by Mez (op. cit., par. 6 of this section above), p. 4. 

2 See S. Frankel, “J. p. Th.,” v. 508 ff., 720 ., 1879 > and Warm 
Barnes, “An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version,’ 1897, 
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the event of its original text being determined. For 
one thing, the Syrian translators have carried out the 
work of translation with a certain freedom, and then 
again Targumistic features can be traced, and, above 
all, L.X-X. influence is already apparent in the work 
of the original translators: at a later time the 
Peshitth6 was systematically revised or corrected in 
accordance with the LX X. It is of salient import- 
ance more especially for the history of exegesis: 
that it is distinguished by displaying an essentially 
correct and good understanding of its original cannot 
be gainsaid. 
ENeronymus (Jerome) 

Lirerature: O. Zéckler, Hieronymus, Sein Leben und Wiarken, 
1865; W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung des Hieronymus fiir die 
Teatkritik des A.T., 18753; C. Siegfried, Die Aussprache des 
Hebriischen bei Hieronymus, Z.A.T.W., iv. 34 ff., 1884; 
H. Ronsch, /Jéala und Vulgata, 1869; F. Kaulen, Geschichte 
der Vulgata, 1868, and Handbuch zur Vulgata, 1870; E. Nestle, 
Ein Jubiliium der lateinischen Bibel, Marginalien (cf. § 17 
above), No, 4 (with special paging). 

21. The condition of the text of the Vetus Latina 
in course of time grew to be such that some means 
of remedying it became imperatively necessary, and 
increasingly so as the number of new districts won 
for the Church in which no Greek, but only Latin, 
was understood grew ever more numerous. With 
this task Jerome, as being the most learned of the 
theologians of the time, was entrusted by Pope 
Damasus. His object primarily was to correct the 
Vetus Latina and to eliminate its worst faults. In 
the case of the Psalter he accomplished this twice 
over, once in accordance with the L.XX. (Psalterium 
Romanum), and a second time according to the 
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Hexaplaric text (Psalterium Gallicanum), and 
interested himself in the plan of revising the whole 
of the O.T. after the Hexapla, of which his edition 
of Job is still extant.’ But he was soon convinced 
that this was not the right course to take, but that 
he must rather translate the O.T. entirely afresh from 
the Hebraica veritas, which he had learnt to know 
and understand at the hands of Jewish teachers. 
This work he began about the year 392 with the 
Books of Kings, which are consequently prefaced 
with the famous ‘“ Prologus galeatus,” and he brought 
the undertaking to a close in the year 405 with the 
Psalter, which, however, did not pass into the usage 
of Church worship because the congregations had, 
through the liturgy, become too much habituated to 
the ancient text. At first his work in general excited 
the liveliest opposition : two hundred years later it was 
still not fully accepted, for according to the testimony 
of Gregory the Great (in the Preface to the “ Moralia ” 
on Job) the sedes apostolica itself still utilised the old 
translation by the side of that of Jerome, and it is 
easy to see that under such circumstances only very 
small security existed for the preservation of Jerome’s 
work in complete purity. But after it had once 
secured general recognition its importance became 
immense, much greater, indeed, than that of the LX X. 
itself. And though Jerome, following the bent of 
his somewhat irresolute nature, did not proceed in 
his task with sufficient vigour and energy, and often 
left the traditional material untouched even in cases 


1 Kdited by Lagarde, “ Mitteilungen,” ii. 189-237, with which 
should be compared G. Beer, “ Z,A.T.W.,” xvi. 297 ff., 1896; xvii. 
O7 ff., 1897; and xviii, 257 ff, 1898. 
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where he perceived its incorrectness, yet his work on 
the whole and as a whole is a wonderful achievement, 
one worthy of the highest praise. On the question of 
his method of translation, cf: the painstaking mono- 
graph of Nowack. 

22. Such are the positive aids that are at hand to 
enable us to approximate to the original text, after 
all preliminary questions and preliminary work have 
been so far disposed of that the independent evidence 
of the texts themselves can be utilised in substitution 
for the Hebrew MSS. underlying them. This 
material has then to be worked up, with the un- 
restricted co-operation of emendation and conjecture, 
in accordance with the approved principles of philo- 
logical-critical method. In this way text-critical 
work has been done by A. Merx on Job (§ 48 above) 
and Joel (§ 28 above), by C. H. Cornill on Ezekiel 
(§ 26 above), and by V. Ryssel on Micah (§ 32 above) ; 
a critical text of the entire O.T. is the professed aim 
of the large collective work inaugurated in 1893 by 
C. Siegfried’s “Job ” (§ 43 above), which is appearing 
under the general title, « A Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text: under the editorial direction of Paul 
Haupt,” and of which only the Books of Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, the Minor Prophets (XII), and 
Megilloth have not yet appeared. 


Remark.—As being the most accessible mines for reaching 
this material, rue Poiyetors deserve a brief further remark. 
The first of these is the so-called Complutensian, printed 
(1514-1517) at Alcala, the Complutum of the Romans, in six 
folio volumes, at the expense of Ximenez, Archbishop of Toledo, 
who took in hand the entire work, and secured the co-operation 
of the most important Spanish scholars. The O.T. contains 
the M.T., with the Pentateuch, the Targum Onkelos, the LX X. 
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(both with a careful Latin translation), and the Vulgate. The 
LXX. text is noteworthy because Ximenez accidentally based 
his printed text upon MSS. which reproduce the recension of 
Lucian (cf. Lagarde, “ Mitt.,” i. 122 f.). The second is the 
so-called Antwerp (or Regia), printed at Antwerp (1569-1572) 
at the expense of Philip II., in eight folio volumes, by the 
famous firm of Plantin. For it the learned Dominican 
Benedictus Arias Montanus has secured the largest amount 
of credit. In respect of the O.T. it is essentially a reprint 
of the Complutensian, except that the Targum for the whole of 
the O.T. is given with Latin translation, not, however, as an 
independent piece of work, but in accordance with the MSS. 
of Cardinal Ximenez, which had been left ready for the press 
(see Merx, op. cit., par. 14 of this section above, pp. 153-157). 
A substantial advance was effected by the third, the Paris 
Polyglot, printed at the expense of the parliamentary advocate 
Le Jay in ten folio volumes (1629-1645). The Antwerp 
Polyglot is reprinted, but to it there are added for the O.T. the 
Samaritan Pentateuch with Targum, and further the entire 
Peshitthé and a complete Arabic translation—all these accom- 
panied with Latin versions. The richest in content and most 
valuable is the fourth, the London Polyglot, edited by Brian 
Walton, Bishop of Chester, in six folio volumes (1653-1657), — 
with the co-operation of the famous English scholars Edmund 
Castle and Edward Pococke. Walton has reprinted the Paris 
Polyglot, and has added in the O.T. the Ethiopic translation of 
Psalms and Canticles, and for the Pentateuch the Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonathan and the so-called “ Fragmentary Targum,” as 
well as a Persian translation. All these texts, in comparison 
with the Paris Polyglot, have been essentially improved, and 
placed together synoptically ; in particular, however, the collec- 
tion of variants which fills the whole of the sixth volume invests 
the work with a high scientific value. As a brilliant Jinale there 
was added in 1669 Edmund Castle’s wonderful “lexicon 
Heptaglotton” (Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Persian). 
Other so-called Polyglots are destitute of scientific value. 
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SURVEY OF THE PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
WHICH THE OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE PASSED, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE RESULTS REACHED IN 
THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


Pre-Monarchical Period 


The Song of Debora. 


Uiterances concerning individual tribes. 


Period of the Earliest Monarchy 


” 


David’s authentic poem of the “Song of the Bow,” 2 Sam. 
i. 19-27. 

Solomon’s authentic utterance on the Dedication of the Temple, 
1 Kings viii. 12-18, LXX. 

The so-called Blessing’ of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 1-7, in its traditional 


form. 
The Period of the Divided Kingdom. 
IsRAEL. JUDAH. 
The Book of the Wars of ‘The Book of the Upright 
Jahve. (Jashar). 


The Original Balaam-Oracles. 

Beginnings of Written History: 
the Book of the Covenant, 
Ex) xxi—xxuii. 
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IsRAEL. 


850-750. Ephraimite accounts 
about Elijah and Elisha 
worked up in 1 Kings 
xvil.-2 Kings xiii. 

The so-called Blessing of 
Moses, Deut. xxxiil. (circa 
800, reign of Jeroboam 
II.): 

Circa 760. Amos, a Judaean, 
but working exclusively 
in Israel. 

Circa 750. The large historical 
work of the Elohist. 

Circa 745. Hosea i.-iii. 

Anarchy following the extir- 
pation of the dynasty of 
Jehu. 

Between 738 and 735, Hosea 


1V.—XIv. 
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JUDAH. 
Jahvist (J!) writing in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat, 
cerca 850. 


J? in Genesis (date cannot be 
exactly stated). 


Death-year of Uzziah at the 
latest 736. 

Isaiah’s consecration to pro- 
phetic work. 

Before 722— 

Is. vi. 
I=1Vi,, 1X, 138405 ae 
Teo ONCE, 

xvil. 1-11, vii., viii. 
xxvili. 1-4, 


After the Destruction of Samaria (722) 


During Sargon’s reign, 722-705 :— 
Is, xx. (of the year 711); xiv. 28-32 after Sargon’s death. 


During Sennacherib’s reign :— 


From 705-701. 1. 18-19, xvii. 12-xviii. 6. 
x. 5-321, xiv. 24-27. 
xxii. 1-14, xxviii. 7-xxxi. 


Before 701. 


youl, Iss ie 
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About 701. Micah i.-iii. 
After 701. Is. i. 4-17; date indefinable, ix. 1-6, xi. 1-8. 


Still in Hezekiah’s reign(?): Judaean history of the Temple, — 
2 Kings xi.—xii., xvi., xvill. 4, 14-16, perhaps also 1 Kings 
vi. and vii. (?). 

During the reign of Manasseh :-— 

Micah vi. 1-vii. 6. 

Circa 650. E®, revision of E by an Ephraimite (who had 
remained behind in the land) on the basis of the more 
advanced development of prophetic ideas. 

The latest Jahvistic (but still pre-Deuteronomic) passages. 

Rj, the union and adjustment of J and E; second half of the 
seventh century (still pre-Deuteronomic). 


During the reign of Josiah :— 
Circa 630. Zephaniah. 

627. Jeremiah’s consecration to prophetic work. 

621. Promulgation of the original Deuteronomy (which 
had been written shortly before), and reform of 
the cultus on the basis of it. 

615. Habakkuk i. 1-11. 11. 

608. Nahum. 


During the reign of Jehoiachim :— 
605. First writing down of original roll of Jeremiah. 
604, Enlarged second edition of same. 
Circa 600. Substantial completion of the Book of Kings by Rd’. 
Before 597. Jer. xiii. 15-17, 20-27, xiv.-xv.t, xvi.—xvii.t, 
Xx ilo rex, (LS, Xxx, 
During the reign of J ehoiachin :— 
Jer. xiii. 18-19. 
597. Ezekiel deported with Jehoiachin. 


During the reign of Zedekiah :— 
592. Ezekiel’s consecration to prophetic work in Babylonia at 
the Chebar. 
Before 586. Jer. xxiv., xxix., xlix. 34-39, xxil, xxiil, xxi, 
xxx. 1-15. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem :—Jer. xxxi. 31-34, xlvi. 
13-36. 
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The Babylonian Exaile 
First Harr 


Baruch’s biographical memoranda re Jeremiah. 

October 572. The writing down and final close of Ezekiel’s book. 

April 570. Supplementary interpolation of Ezek. xxix. 17-21. 

Deuteronomistic diorthosis of Deuteronomy (already begun in 
the pre-exilic period). 

Lam. ii. and iv. later than Ezekiel. 


Seconp Hatr 


Redaction of the large exilic Book of the History of the 
People of Israel (written in the spirit of Deuteronomy) ; 
in the case of the Pentateuch, Joshua, J udges, and Samuel 
by Rd, in the case of Kings by Rd?. : 

Beginnings of the collection and redaction of the pre-exilic 
prophetic writings. 

P*, first systematic noting down of Toroth of a priestly character. 

Lam. vy. 

Is, xxi. 1-10 (and 11-17), on the first emergence of the Persians 
on the political horizon. 

Is. xl.—xlviii., between 546 and 538. 

Is. xii. 2-xiv. 21, shortly before 538. 


The Persian Period 


Immediately after 538. Is. xlix.—lv. 
September to December 520. Haggai. 
November 520 to December 518. Zechariah i.—viii. 
Between 538 and 500. Ps. exxxvii. 
Circa 500. P? formed in Babylonia. 
Before 458. Malachi. 
Union of P? with P!. 
Circa 450. The history of the Temple and of the building of the 
. wall, written in Aramaic. 
Before 444. Is. lvi.—lxvi. 
444, Solemn promulgation of the priestly legislation (P+ P2). 
The Book of Ruth. 
The Song of the Exodus, Ex. xv. 1-18 (older than Ezra’s 


memotrs). 
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After 444. Ezra’s memoirs. 
After 432. Nehemiah’s memoirs. 
Between 450 and 400. The original Obadiah and Is. xv.—xvi.? 
Circa 400. Hexateuch substantially brought to a close by Rp. 
Compilation of and selection from the memoirs of Ezra and 
Nehemiah by the author of Ezra x. and Neh. viii. 1—ix. 5. 


In the Fourth Century 


Final form of the historical books. Gen. xiv. 

(P*) in the Hexateuch. Rp in Judges and Samuel. 

Joel (at the end of the Persian period, after 400). 

Bulk of the Psalter of the period of the Second Temple, and 
older than Chronicles (thus between 450 and 250). 

Proverbs in its older parts. 

Canticles (at the earliest). 

Final form of Lamentations. 


Midrash on the Book of Kings. 


by Artaxerxes III 


348. Is, xxiii., elegy on destruction of Sidon 
343. Is. xix. 1-15, elegy on the punishment ! One 
of Egypt 


Greek Period. 


Circa 330. Is. xxiv.—xxvil. 
280. Zechariah ix.—xiv. 
275. Translation of the Pentateuch into Greek : beginning 
of the LX X. 
250. The Chronicler, who was at the same time author 
of the book Ezra-Nehemiah in its present form. 

Proverbs i.-iX., XXX.—XXXI. 

Jonah. 

Before the close of the collection of the prophetic writings: its 
more or less thorough and systematic revision on the basis 
of the dogmatic system of later J udaism and of the 
eschatological-apocalyptic hopes of the latter. 

250-200. Close of the collection of the prophetic writings. 

Job, in any case later than Proverbs 1.-1x. 
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204. Koheleth (according to Hitzig). 
Circa 200. Latest diorthosis (after the LX X.) in the historical 


and prophetic books. 


Maccabean Period 


Pss. xliv., lxxiv., Ixxix., lxxxiii. (for certain). 

January 164 (in any case not much earlier). Daniel. 

Circa 130. The Book of Esther (which certainly originated in 
Persia). 


INDEX 


I. SUBJECTS 


Aspen Ezra doubts the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, 35; 
and of Deutero-Isaiah, 265, 
287. 

Accentuation at the same time 
supplies the place of punctua- 
tion, 495. 

Akiba, Rabbi, maintains the 
equal canonicity of the entire 
Scriptures, 480; establishes 
the treatment of Scripture 
which depends on the letters, 


500; Aquila said to have been 


a pupil of R. Akiba, 516. 

Alexander Jannaeus, the question 
of Psalms by or concerning, 
409 f. 

Alterations, deliberate and de- 
signed, of the traditional text, 
507 f. 

Apocalyptic literature, character 


of, 383; Is. xxiv.—xxvii. (p. | 


278 f.), xxxiv.-xxxv. (p. 281 f.), 
Joel (p. 328), and Daniel (p. 


383) are apocalyptic in char- | 


acter. 
Aquila, translator of the Bible, 
FiliGiek, 
Archaisms, supposed, of the | 








Pentateuch absent in Joshua, | 


E55; 


Archetype of Massoretic text, | 
499 f.; unequal value of the | 


text of various books in, 501 ; 
employed the literae finales, 
and had a system of word- 
division, 501. 





Artistic form of Lamentations, 
413; Proverbs, 437 f., 440; 
Canticles, 459 f. 


Bauaam oracles, 121 f. 

Baruch, the pupil and friend of 
Jeremiah, writes the prophet’s 
discourses at the latter’s dicta- 
tion, 297; his biographical 
chronicle of Jeremiah, 300 f., 
Bile) 

Beeri, father of the prophet 
Hosea, said to have written 
Is. viii. 19-20, 320. 

Ben Ascher, 508 f. 

Ben Naphtali, 503 f. 

Bethar, the Bible-codex from, 
500 f. 

Bomberg Bible, the, divides 
Samuel (p. 181) and Kings 
(p. 206) into two books. 

Book of the Covenant, the (Ex. 
xxi.—xxiii.), 128-132; was al- 
ready known to Deuteronomy, 
and used by the latter, 63 f,, 
69-73; originally belonged to 
E, and stood in the latter in 
the place now occupied by 
Deuteronomy, 131 f.; is a 
deposit of old Israelitish cus- 
tomary law, of the early regal 
period, 131 f.; Rd its author, 
141; Book of Deuteronomy 
also so called, 50 f. 

Book of the Upright (or Valiant), 


see Jashar. 
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544, 


Book of the Wars of Jahve, the, 
35, 120. 

Bow, Song of the (2 Sam. i, 19- 
27), 203, 400. 


Cates, was the author of the 
Book of Malachi so called? 
870. 

Calvin recognises 
Psalms, 407. 

Canonicity, criterion of, 481 f. 

Canticles, see Song of Songs. 

Catchwords influence arrange- 
ment in Isaiah, 293; in Psalms, 
401; in Proverbs, 443. 

Chronicles, Biblical Book of, 
already presupposes P* as 
Mosaic Tora, 148; read Samuel 
in its present form, 196, 202; 
is counted as one book in the 
Hebrew Canon, 226; originally 
formed one book with Ezra- 
Nehemiah, and is by the same 
author, 249-252; exhibits the 
musical-liturgical expressions 
which occur in the Psalm- 
superscriptions, 394; only 
knows David as a singer of 
psalms, 400; its relation to 
particular _—_ Psalm - passages, 
405 f.; it has no knowledge 
of Solomonic proverbial poetry 
and of a literary commission 
by Hezekiah, 446; the book 
originally lacking in the Pes- 
chitthé, and then translated 
later in accordance with a 
Jewish Targum, 532. 

Chronicles of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah, cited in Kings, 
passim; relation of the same 
to the old official court-annals 
and to the author of Kings, 
210-213; to the Chronicler, 
236 f. 

Chronology, of Genesis, relation 
of the, to the Chaldean, 111 f.; 
divergent tradition of, 474; 


Maccabean 
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of the Book of Judges, 168- 
170, 179; in Samuel, 184, 196, 
201; in Kings, 208 f., 211. 

Circumcision, its place in P 
110. 

Conjecture, the necessity and 
justification for using, 509 f., 
Don 

Coptic translations of the Bible, 
Zoe 

Covenant, Book of the, see under 
Book (of the Covenant). 


2 


DaniEL, position of, in the 
Canon, 386, 471, 477; name 
and person of, derived from 
Ezekiel, 389; Greek transla- 
tion of, by Theodotion, ousts 
LXX S08, 510 4: 

David, elegy of, on the death 
of Saul and Jonathan, see s.v. 
Bow, Song of the; “last words 
of” (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7), 204 f. ; 
David as a Psalmist, and the 
Psalms ascribed to him, 394— 
401. 

Deborah, Song of, 160 f. 

Decalogue, the First, belongs to 
E?, 81 f.; E! also possessed a 
Decalogue, 82, 130 f., 138. 

“ Defile the hands” == canonical, 
471 f.; doubted in the case 
of certain books, 4:78 f. 

Designation of particular books, 
differences in, 465, 468. 

Deutero-Isaiah, how united with 
the Book of Isaiah, 293, 294. 

Deuteronomy essentially  dis- 
tinguished from the rest of 
the Pentateuchal books, 46; 
the prophetic character of its 
legislation regarded as a com- 
promise between prophecy 
and priesthood, 62; presup- 
poses JE throughout, but 
shows no trace of P, 69-75; 
united with J E by Rd, 140f. ; 


Deuteronomy normative for 


INDEX 


the real author of Kings, 209 ; 
the exilic view of the history 
determined by it, 222 f.; with 
its publication the idea of a 
canonical book appears for the 
first time, 464 f. 

Divergences from the traditional 
text dictated by religious 
scruples or on grounds of 
propriety, 505. 

Drama, the, unknown among 
the Semites and Hebrews, 
459 f. 


E= Enouistic stratum in Hexa- 
teuch. E has knowledge of 
an Ark, 74; is not older than 
the period of the monarchy, 
and is younger than J, 76- 
78; its author an Ephraimite 
who wrote in the reign of 
Jeroboam II., 79 f; revised 
about 100 years later by E?, 
80-84; possessed no primaeval 
history, 87; cites and makes 
use of the Book of the Wars 
of Jahve, 120 f.; embodied 
the Blessing of Moses, 125 f.; 
was worked up with and 
assimilated to J by Rj, 136- 
140, but still lay before the 
Deuteronomic authors in the 
form of an _ independent 
writing, 140; the presence 
of E in Joshua, 153 f.;- in 
Judges, 171-177; prepares 
the way for the theological 
pragmatism of Judges, 173, 
178; the presence of E in 
Samuel, 187, 193-201. Traces 
of E2 in 1 Sam. vii.—xii., xv. 
24-31, 188; in 2 Sam. vii? 
197; is its presence to be 
detected in 1 K. xi. 29-39, 
xii. 1-20, xiv. tei Paley, 

Elias Levita on the close of the 
O.T. Canon, 470. 
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Elihu speeches, the, 425-431. 

Elijah and Elisha, history of, con- 
tains four distinct Ephraimitic 
sources, 214 f. 

Epilogue, the, to Job, 423, 
434 f.; to Koheleth, 454. 

Epiphanius, makes mention of 
the fivefold division of the 
Psalter, 402; of twenty-two 
canonical books, 467; on 
Theodotion and Symmachus, 
SLE. 

Esther, canonicity of, disputed, 
257, 479 f.; threefold Targum 
to, 261, 530; read at Feast 
of Purim, 466 f. 

Ethiopic versions of the Bible, 
Be oats 

Eusebius and Pamphilus issue 
the LXX. column of the 
Hexapla of Origen separately, 
DAL, 

Exile, the Babylonian, how far 
specially favourable in ex- 
ternal conditions for the pro- 
duction of P, 114; literary 
activity in the production of 
historical work during, 222 f. ; 
the beginning of the collec- 
tion and redaction of the 
Prophetic Writings in, 476. 

Exodus, Song of the, Ex. xv. 1- 
19, 118 f. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, his rela- 
tion to P, 108 f.; his relation 
to the Law of Holiness, 135 f.; 
the dating of his prophecies, 
is it a literary fiction? 317 f. ; 
has knowledge of a Daniel 
who was pious and wise, 
389; Lam. ii, and iv. de- 
pendent on Ezekiel, 416 f. ; 
Ezekiel shows no knowledge 
of the Book of Job, 433; but 
is acquainted with the name 
and person of Job, 434; Book 
of Ezekiel in danger of being 
«“ hidden,” 478 f. 

35 
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Ezekiel, name of a Jewish- 
Greek dramatist, 459. 

Ezra effects the public recog- 
nition of P as binding law on 
the community, 105 f.; P at 
this time included P! and P? 
(united, but not by Ezra 
himself), but not P*, which is 
younger than Ezra, 112 f.; 
Ezra’s memoirs, 113, 244 f., 
247; Ezra said to have fixed 
the Canon, 470; to have intro- 
duced the “ square character” 
in writing, 489; and the vocal- 
isation of the sacred text, 501. 

Ezra and Nehemiah, one book 
in the Hebrew Canon, 241. 


Fatuers (the Church), citations 
from the LXX. in, 523 f.; 
from the Vetus Latina in, 525; 
of the Peschitthé in (Aphraates 
and Ephrem), 532. 

Festival Rolls, the five, 466 f. 


GoETHE, on the Pentateuch, 36. 
Gothic version, the, of the 
Scriptures, 526. 


H, see Holiness, Law of. 

Haggai, dating of his discourses, 
359 f. 

Hammurabi, Code of, parallels 
to, in the Book of the Cove- 
nant, 131 f. 

Hananja ben Hiskia, Rabbi, 
prevents the Book of Ezekiel 
being “ hidden,” 478, 

Hannah, Song of (1 Sam, ii. 1- 
10), 202 f. 

Hesychius establishes in Egypt 
a text of the LXX. officially 
recognised by the Church 
therewo2ilets 

Hexapla of Origen, the, 519 f. ; 
the Psalterium Gallicanum 
translated from the Hexa- 
plaric text, 534; also Jerome’s 
edition of Job, 534. 
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Hezekiah, Psalm of, 283 f.; 
literary commission appointed 
by, 445 f, 

“Hiding” .a book, significance 
of the expression, 472, 478 f. 
Hieronymus, see Jerome. : 
Hilkiah, a priest, makes public’ 
Deuteronomy, 52 f., 106; this 
Hilkiah not the father of 

Jeremiah, 296. 

Holiness, Law of (H)=Lev. 
Xvli.—xxvi.; stands midway 
between Deuteronomy and 
P, 132 f.; compiled by the 
author of Lev. xxvi. 3-45, 
on the basis of an older 
written collection, but later 
revised so as to accord with 
P, 133 ; its relation to Ezekiel, 
135; had already by the 
time of Ezra been united 
with P1351. cameo 
112 f.); other elements pos- 
sibly belonged to it (outside 
Ley. xvii.—xxvi.), 136. 

Homoioteleuton, significance of, 
in the textual criticism of the 
M.T., 506. 


Ippo, the anonymous prophet of 
(1 K. xiii.), 238. 

Inspiration, prophetic, required 
of a writing admitted into 
the Canon, 482. 

Irenaeus has knowledge of 
Aquila, 516, and Theodotion, 
Ble 

Isaiah, position of, in the Hebrew 
Canon, 294, 318, 466, 468, 

Itala, see Vetus Latina. 

Ittar Séferim, 507 f. 


J = Jauvistic stratum in the 
Hexateuch. J not older than 
the period of the monarchy, 
but is older than E, 76-78; 
most probably of Judaean 
origin, and not a literary 
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unity, 85 f.; primaeval history 
in, 87-90 ; secondary elements 
in J outside the primaeval 
history, 90; time of origin 
and formation, 90 f.; already 
contained the Blessing of 
Jacob, 117 f.; included also 
a full Balaam-history, 121 f. ; 
was worked up into and 
assimilated with E by Rj, 
136-140; J in Joshua, 153 f.; 
in Judges, 171-177; in Samuel, 
189-191, 193-201; J? in 
1 Sam. x. 8, xiii. 7-15, 189; 
in 2 Sam. vii.? 197; in Kings, 
207; many reminiscences of, 
in Book of Ruth, 255. 

Jacob, Blessing of, 117 f. 

Jamnia, Synod of, 480. 

Jashar, Book of, 153, 203, 207 f. 

“ Jehovist,” see Rj. 

Jeremiah, still read in 1 Sam. vii. 
a description of the catastrophe 
at Shiloh, by E', and is already 
acquainted with E? in 1 Sam. 
vii.—xii., 187 f.; said to have 
written Kings, 319; relation 
of Jer. xlix. 7-22 to Obadiah, 
334 f.; of xx. 14-18 to Job iii., 
432 f. Was Jeremiah the 
author of Lamentations ? 413- 

"418. 

Jerome, designates Chronicles by 
its usual name, 226; designates 
the Book of Nehemiah Esdrae 
secundus, 241; Lamentations, 
Cinoth, 412; interprets Prov. 
xxx, 1 and xxxi. 1 as referring 
to Solomon, 441; designates 
Book of Numbers Vaiedabber, 
465; counts twenty - two, 
twenty-four, and twenty - 
seven canonical books: the 
order of these, 467 f.; is 
aware that the canonicity of 
Koheleth is disputed, and 
places Esther at the end of 
canonical books, 480; still in 











isolated cases diverges from 
the word-division of the M.T., 
493 ; is unaware of any system 
of indicating the vowels in 
writing, 494, but is acquainted 
with an essentially fixed vowel 
pronunciation, 502; attests 
the existence of two editions 
of Aquila, 516; is largely 
dependent on Symmachus, 
519; attests the existence of 
three recensions of the text of 
the LXX. officially recog- 
nised by the Church, 521; 
never mentions a Targum, 
529; his activity as a trans- 
lator of the Bible, 533 f. 

Jesus, attitude of, towards the 
O.T. and O.T. Canon, 482 f. 

Jesus Sirach, silence of, respect- 
ing Esther, 258; the oldest 
witness for the Book of Isaiah, 
265, 284 f.; terminus ad quem 
for the Book of Jonah, 339, 
and the collection of the 
Twelve (minor) Prophets into 
a single book, 379; makes no 
mention of Daniel, 387; knows 
of a Psalter of David, 409; 
the relation of, to Proverbs 
(contains royal aphorisms also), 
445; attests the existence of 
the complete Book of Pro- 
verbs, 446, also the whole of 
Koheleth, 456; describes 
Joshua as a prophet, 466; 
attitude of, regarding prophetic 
inspiration, 466 f.; why not 
admitted into the Canon, 
482, 

Job, belongs to the Wisdom- 
literature, 420 f.; a poetical 
book, 466, with a _ special 
system of accentuation, 495 fhe 
Hexaplaric text of, translated 
into Latin by Jerome, 534. 

Jonah ben Amittai, the prophet, 
not the author of Is, xv.—xvi. 
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12, 273, nor the author of the 
Book of Jonah, 336 f. 

Jonathan ben Uzziel regarded 
as the author of the first 
Targum on the Prophets, 529, 
also of a second Targum on 
the Pentateuch, 530, 

Josephus, on Hebrew metre, 15f.; 
divergent account by, of Nehe- 
miah’s building of the walls, 
246; makes use of the term 
xavav, 464; counts twenty-two 
canonical books, 467 ; his con- 
ception of canonicity, 481 f. ; 
makes use predominantly of 
the LXX., 515; his Greek 
text of the Bible, 522 f. 

Joshua regarded as a prophet, 
466. 

Josiah, reform of the cultus by, 
based on Deuteronomy, 50 f. 
Judaean histories, detailed, on 
the subject of Temple and 

cultus in 2 Kings, 216 f. 


“ KINA”’-vERSE, 21 f., 413. 

Kings, Book of, in the Hebrew 
Canon reckoned as one book, 
206, 466; author of, dominated 
by an exclusively theocratic 
interest, 209 f.; in spite of 
traces of a diorthosis influenced 
by P? and even P*, its general 
character Deuteronomic, 220 ; 
is not cited as a source by the 
Chronicler, 237. 

Koheleth, belongs tothe Wisdom- 
literature, 420; read at the 


Feast of Tabernacles (Suk- | 


koth), 466 f.; canonicity of, 
disputed, 479 f. 


Lamentations, Book of; read on 
the 9th of Ab, 466 f.; often 
counted not as a single inde- 
pendent book, but taken with 
Jeremiah, 467 f. 
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Lucian of Antioch, establishes a 
text of the LXX. officially 
recognised by the Church, 
BOIL te 

Luther, conjecture of, regarding 
the author of the poem of Job, 
432. 


Matacut, literary dependence of, 
throughout on Deuteronomy, 
103 £, 374 f. 

Manuscripts, Hebrew, relatively 
not of any great age: reasons 
for this, 497 f.; all depend on 
a single archetype, 500 f.; how 
far the text of the versions 
can be used in substitution 
for the older MSS. underlying 
them, 510 f. 

Manuscripts of the LXX., 523. 

Manuscripts of the Peschitthd, 
Don 

Massora marginalis, magna, parva. 
Works dealing with the Mas- 
sora, 503; a special Massora to 
the Targum Onkelos, 529. 

Massoretes, the, work of, 502 f. 

Melito of Sardis, Canon of, 469; | 
does not mention Esther, 480. 

Mesha, Stone of (= Moabite 
Stone”), character of the 
writing on, 14, 490 f.; em- 
ploys point as word -divider 
and a perpendicular stroke as 
sentence-divider, and makes 
sparing use of matres lectionis, 
591. 

Metobelus, the, 520. 

Midrash, existence of, in several 
forms to Esther, 261; fivefold 
division of the Psalter in, 
402; recognises twenty-four 
canonical books, 467. 

Midrash of the Book of Kings, 
a principal source of the 
Chronicler, 237, 

Minor Prophets, see Prophets, 
Book of the Twelve. 
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Mishna, the, counts twenty-four 
sacred Scriptures, 467, regard- 
ing them as of equal canonical 
dignity, 480. 

Model manuscripts, Massoretic, 
504. 

Moses, acquainted with the art 
of writing, 13 f.; was he the 
author of the Pentateuch? 
34 f.; farewell discourses of, 
59 f.; in particular the original 
Deuteronomy purports to have 
been written by him, 60-64 ; 
composer of Ps. xe., 398; 
said to be the author of Job, 

- 431. 

Moses, Blessing of (= Deut. 
eax.) 49 f, 125.1. 

Moses, Song of (= Deut. xxxii.), 


49, 122 f.; its connexion with | 


Ps. xe., 398. 


NeueMIAH, the memoirs of, 


245 f.; said to have compiled | 


the Psalter, 399, and to have 
closed the Canon, 470, 475. 

Nehemiah, Book of, see Ezra; 
designated by Jerome Esdrae 
secundus, 241. 

Numeration, varying, 
canonical books, 467 f. 

Ozapian, the original (Ur- 
Obadia), contents of, 336. 

Obelus, the, 520. 

Occidentals (the Jewish), 503 f. 

Old Slavonic translation of the 
Bibles 52 i- 

Onkelos said to be the author 
of the first Targum on the 
Pentateuch, 529. 

Orientals (the Jewish), 503 f. 

Origen attests for Numbers 
the traditional designation 
apperpexwoep, 405, and for 
Kings ovappedex 60/318, 468 ; 
counts twenty-two canonical 


books, 467; the sequence of | 


of the 
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these, 469; places Esther at 
the end, 480); is already ac- 
quainted with an essentially 
fixed vocalic pronunciation of 
the Hebrew text, 502; his 
work on the textual criticism 
Ofethem Oylnw oO) feemevier, 
mentions a Targum, 529. 

Original text of the Biblical 
authors, how to be restored, 
Ooo: 


P=the Priestly element in the 
Hexateuch: wholly unknown 
to Deuteronomy, 69-75; forms 
a tout ensemble sharply dis- 
tinguished from the other 
Pentateuchal sources, but is 
itself the result of compila- 
tion; oldest written priestly 
categories=P!; the larger 
writing, forming the kernel 
of the whole = P?; younger in- 
terpolated elements of various 
character = P*, 93 f.; the con- 
tents of P* in detail, 95-101 ; 
extent and character of P?, 


101 f.; Ezra brought with 
him P!+ PP? (in a com- 
bined form), while P* is 
younger than Ezra, 112 f, 


Chronicles marks the inferior 
limit for the formation of P*, 
148; was worked up and 
combined with JED by Rp, 
142-147; relation of Rp to 
px, 143 f. In Josh. i—xii. P 
only very sparingly repre- 
sented, 152; in ch. xiii.—xxiv. 
more considerably (also P* and 
still younger elements), 154 f. 
Judg. ii. 10, viii, 30 and 32 
reminiscent of P, 178; 1 Sam, 
ii. 22b dependent on P*, 187, 
as also 1 K. vii. 48, 220; 1 K. 
viii, 1-11 revised in accord- 
ance with P, 208 f., 220; 
1 K. vi. 16, xii. 32 and 33 
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dependent on P, 220; 1 K. 
xviii, 316 a verbal quota- 
tion from P, 215, 220. *P re- 
sponsible for the transforma- 
tion of the traditional history 
effected by the Chronicler, 
231 f.; Ruth iv. 18 f. depen- 
dent on PB, 2553 Ps. xix: 
younger than P, 404; Job 
xlii, 17 dependent on P, 
433, 

Papyrus Anastasi III., 13. 

Parallel texts in Chronicles to 
Samuel and Kings, 228 f.; 
convincingly show that the 
old imperfectly developed 
orthography persisted for a 
long time in Hebrew MSS., 
492; and that no great care 
was taken in the ancient 
period to preserve the purity 


of the textual tradition, 
506. 
Paul of Tela translates the 


Greek Hexapla of Origen 
into Syriac (retaining the 
critical signs), 520. 
Peschitth6 exhibits superscrip- 
tions to the Psalms which 


diverge from the M.T. and | 


the LXX., 396. 

Philo, oldest witness for the five- 
fold division of the Penta- 
teuch, 28; cites from no 
apocryphal books, but also 
ignores many of the canonical 
Scriptures, 483 f.; uses the 
LXX. exclusively, 515. 

Poetical books, the = Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, 466; they 
possess a special system of 
accentuation, 495 f. 

Porphyry, the neo-Platonist, dis- 
putes the authenticity of 
Daniel, 284. 

Preacher, the, see Koheleth. 

Primaeval history, the, in J ; 
87-90. 
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Prologue, the, to Proverbs pre- 
supposes the completed book, 
446, and is older than Job, 
433 f. 

Prologue, the, to Job, 423, 434 f. 

Prologue, the, of the grandson 
of Ben Sira, 409, 467, 477, 513. 

Prophetic Writings, collection 
of the, begins in the Baby- 
lonian Exile, 476 f.; when 
closed, 378 f., 476. 

Prophecy regarded as extinct, 
378 £., 388 f., 482. . 

Proverbs, Book of, belongs to 
the Wisdom-literature, 420 f.; 
a poetical book, 466, with a 
special system of accentuation, 
495 f.; said to have been in 
danger of being “hidden,” 
479 f. 

Psalms, Book of, a poetical book, 
466, with a special system of 
accentuation, 495 f.; forms 
the starting - point for the 
collection of the Hagiographa, 
477 f.; three translations of, 
made by Jerome, 533 f. 

Punctuation, the, age of, 405; 
the two systems of (“Baby- 
lonian’”’ and “of Tiberias’’), 
405. 


Rasui on Job xxvii. 11-23, 424, 

Rd (= Deuteronomic Redactor), 
effects the union of JE with 
D, 140 f.; did he (or they) 
bring Deuteronomy to its 
present form? 142; is sub- 
stantially the author of Ex, 
XX.—-xXxxiv., 141, and of Joshua 
i-xil., 152f; Rd in Judges, 
iV Sites 163, 165, 177 f.; the 
Deuteronomic Book of J udges, 
167-171; in 1 Sam. ii. 27-36 ; 
iv. 15, 18a, 1873 xiii 1) 184. 
xiv. 47-51, 190 f.; 2 Sam. ii. 
10, 196; 2 Sam. viii., 197 £; 
The Deuteronomic Book of 
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Samuel, 201 f.; the Deutero- 
nomic Book of Kings, 210- 
216. Here a distinction to be 
made between Rd! and Rd?, 
218 f.; final complete Deutero- 
nomic redaction of the his- 
torical books, 222-225. 

Rhythm of Hebrew speech 
anapaestic, 19, 24. 

Rj ( = Jahvistic Redactor) = 
“Jehovist’”’: a Judaean: worked 
up into combined form and 
harmonistically adjusted J and 
EK, 136-140; Rj in Judges, 
177; in Samuel, 189 f., 201. 

Roll of Jeremiah, the original, 
of the 4th or 5th year of 
Jehoiachim, 297 f. 


Royal annals, official, kept from | 


the earliest period of the 
monarchy, 210 f.; relation of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel or Judah, cited in Book 
of Kings, to these, 210-213. 

Royal aphorisms in Proverbs and 
Jesus ben Sira, 445. 

Rp (= Priestly Redactor), united 
JED with P, 142-147, and 


in the process preserved and | 


improved upon’ P as much as 
possible, 142 f.; relation of, to 
Px, 145 f.; withdrawal of, in 
Josh. i—xii., 152 f., but is sub- 
stantially the author of Josh. 
xiii._xxiv., 154 f.; freer attitude 
of, towards P here, 155. A 


Rp restores to the Book of | 


Judges the passages struck out 
by Rd, and also inserts the 
“minor” judges, 178 f.; simi- 
larly the passages struck out 
by Rd in Samuel, 201 fi 

Ruth, Book of, read at Shabuoth 
(Feast of Weeks), 466; largely 
treated not as an independent 
book, but combined with 
Judges, 467; canonicity of, 
disputed, 479. 





SamuEt, Books of, in the Jewish 


Canon one book, 180, 466; 
Book of Chronicles fixes the 
time-limit for the final re- 
daction of, 196, 202, 205. 


Seder Olam, the book so called, 


on prophetic inspiration, 482. 


Septuagint, the (=LXX.), of 


Gen. xlvii. 4-6, 148; Ex. xxxv.— 
xl., 96, 148; Deut. i. 39, 72, 
148; of Joshua, 155 f.; Josh. 
viii. 30-35 in, 68 f.; xix. 47- 
aS. 154% eh: oxx., 1 07). 155. 
Divides Samuel into two books, 
180 f.; 1 Sam. ii, 1-10 in, 
202; 1 Sam. ii. 22, 107, 187; 
1 Sam. iii, 21-iv. 1 (not in 
M.T.), 185; 1 Sam. x. 27, 183; 
1 Sam. xiii. 1, 184; 1 Sam. 
xvii.—xviii., 191 f. Divides 
Kings into two books, 206; 
leks vine 12-13 in, 207. 
Variant order and presence of 
doublets pointing to a different 
recension of the text of Kings, 
220 f. Divides Chronicles into 
two books, 226. Position of 
Ruth in, 254. LX*X. of Jere- 
miah, 302, 304f., 310-313; 
Jer. ix. 4-5 in, 493; Hos. 
xiii, 4 in, 332; Mal. i. 1 in, 
375 f. Order of the minor 
prophets in, 381.  Psalm- 
superscriptions in, 395. Diver- 
gent numbering of the Psalms 
in, and a supernumerary Psalm 
in, 411; Ps. Ixxv. 2 in, 493. 
Has an introduction to Lamen- 
tations, 414. The Jatter book 
in, not translated by the same 
hand as Jeremiah, 415. Sub- 
scription to the Book of Job 
in, 435 f. Book of Proverbs 
in, 438, 447. Its Hebrew 
original without a system of 
word - division, 492 f. The 
name, 513; no official charac- 
ter attaching to it at first, 514; 
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has influenced the Peschitthé, 
Dd: 

Sequence of the three greater 
prophets in the Hebrew 
Canon, 294, 318, 466, 468; 
of the twelve minor prophets, 
and the principle guiding their 
arrangement, 378-381 ; of the 
individual books of the Canon, 
468 f. 

Servant of Jahve, Songs of the, 
290 f. 

Siloam Inscription, character of 
the script of; employs a point 
as word-divider and the matres 
lectionis in isolated cases, 490 f. 

SOf pasiiq as a verse-divider ; 
use of, in Tora-scrolls forbidden 
in Talmud, 494. 

Solomon, his utterance at the 
consecration of the Temple 
(preserved in the “Book of 
Jashar”’), 207; his prayer at 
the consecration of the Temple 
(1 K. viii. 15-53), 218; as com- 
poser of Pss. lxxii. and exxvii., 
394, 398 ; author of Proverbs, 
440 f.; of Koheleth, 448 f.; of 
Canticles, 457 f., or the theme 
of the latter, 459 f. 

Song of Songs, widely regarded 
as not canonical, 462, 479 f. ; 
read at Passover, because the 
Targum applies it to the 
Exodus from Egypt, 466; the 
Targum to, strongly haggadic 
and paraphrastic in character, 
530. 

Spinoza on the Pentateuch, 36; 
on the prophetic - historical 
books, 222; on the peculiarities 
and origin of the M.T., 498 f. 

Stichometrical structure of He- 
brew poetry, 16 f. 

Strophe, the, in Hebrew poetry, 
17, 26. 

Superscriptions of the Psalms, 
394-398. 
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Symmachus, translator of the 
Bible, 518 f. 

Synagogue, Great, men of the, 
said to have fixed the Canon, 
470. 

Synchronisms in Book of Kings, 
219. 

Syriac translation of the Bible, 
see Peschittho. 


TaBeRNActe, the, a projection of 
the Solomonic Temple, 107 f. 

Talmud, the, counts twenty-four 
canonical books, 467 ; the se- 
quence of these in, 468 f.; is 
still unacquainted with vowel 
signs, 494; but displays know- 
ledge of a firmly fixed tradi- 
tional vocalic pronunciation, 
SOM se, 

Targum,the threefold, to Esther, 
261; applies Canticles to the 
Exodus from Egypt, 466; the 
Samaritan, 512; influence of, 
on the Peschitthd, 532 f. 

Tell-el-Amarna, tablets from , 14, 

Tetrapla, the, 520. 

Theodicy, vindication of the 
problem of the Deuteronomic 
historical literature, 222 f. 3 
and of the Book of Job, 421 f. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia inter- 
prets seventeen psalms as 
Maccabean, 407. 

Theodotion, translator of the 
Bible, 517 f.; his text of the 
Bible, 517 £.,522¢. ; completely 
displaces the LXX. to Daniel, 
SSN ae 

Tiqqtin Séferim, 508. 

Tradition of the text not handed 
down with scrupulous care in 
MSS. of the older period, 
DODets 

Trito-Isaiah, the, 289 f. 

Twelve Prophets, Book of the, 
regarded in the Jewish Canon 
as one book, 378, 466. 
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“Ur-Lucian,” type of LXX. 
text so called, 518, 523: 

Vaticanus Codex B represents 
the Egyptian Bible, 518; re- 


lation of, to the Hexaplaric © 


text, 521 f. 

Vetus Latina, the, 524 f.; cor- 
rected and revised by Jerome, 
but still in official use circa 
600 a.p., 533 f. 

Vocalisation, age of the, not 
identical with the age of the 
vowel signs, 501 f. 


Wispom, idea of, among the 


Hebrews, 420 f., 437 f.; al- 


ready hypostasised, 421, 444 f. | 


Wisdom-literature, what belongs 
to the, 420; its 


literary | 
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character, 421; its essential 

features, 421 f., 444 f. 
| Word-division, originally non- 
existent in old Hebrew 
writing, only partially indi- 
cated by a point, 490 f.; 
indicated in the archetype of 
the M.T. already by spacing, 
494, 501. ; 
_ Writing mistakes (scribal errors), 
| in the M.T., 506 f. 


| ZECHARIAH, name of the father 
of, 361 f., 371; individual 

| sections in, dated, 362; how 

| ch. ix._xiv. may have been 

combined with i.-viii., 377 f. 

| Zephaniah, not a descendant of 

| King Hezekiah, 355. 


II. PASSAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT REFERRED 
TO IN THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


(The Biblical books which are subjects of specified sections are not, 
as such, included here; for passages from the LXX. specially 
referred to, see Index I. s.v. Septuagint.) 


GEN. i 143 
ii. 4 143 
iv. 86 f. 
Wied 143 
vii. 3,7-9, 

22, 23 }i4s 
ix. 18-19 

20-27 f 2 
ix. 25 90 f. 
x, 21,24 143 
xi —O 86 f. 
xii, 10-20 90 
xiii. 14-17 90 
xiv. 126-128 
xv, 13-15 

aes bisa 


GEN.—continued. 





Xvi, 9-10 137 
xviii. 17-19, 
22-33 \ 90 
Oe 1G 37 
xxii. 2, 14- 
18 BY ae 
xxii, 20-24 90 
xxv. 1-6 90 
>, Qi roe 10) 90 
Oia; f0) 140 
OO Ny Sess GS 
xxvul. 40 91 
xxvii. 46 144 
Xxvilil. 14 138 


xxx. 31—xxxi. 3 138 
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GeEn.— continued. 
Xxxl, 47-54 138 
xxxii, 10-13 90,138 — 
XXXII, 33 138 
XXXiv. 83 f., 144 
xxxv. 1-4 84 
xxxv 9-15, 
19 \ 144 
Xxxv. 21 138 
SSS ane Wh 144 
xxxvi. 31-39 90 
XXXVii, 14 79, 144 
xxxix. land20 138 
yh U8 138 
xliii, 14 144 
<ive lO=2 ass 
xlvi. 1 144 
xlvi. 8-27 95, 144 
xvii. 4-6 148 
xlvii. 30 144 
xlviii. 7 14.4 
Sabb, = 2)7/ iste 
xlix. 28,31 144 
Exop. iv. 9, 14-16 144 
ih, Bue 11440) 
iv. 27-30 144 
V.—-X. 144 
vi. 6-9 144 f. 
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